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MY LORD, 


Trax ſubſequent pages having 


already received the approbation of ſo excellent a 
judge of the ſubject as the Marquis ConnwaLLs, 
I beg leave to place them under your Lordſhip's 
protection. The original was honoured with the 


patronage of two Roman Emperors, then medi- 


tating 


vi DEDICATION: 


tating an expedition into Perſia: in the 3 
tion of your Lordſhip the tranſlation boaſts a 
name not leſs illuſtrious, in having terminated 
with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs an Indian expedi- 
tion againſt the abielt foe that « ever diſputed the 
Britiſh empire in the Eaſt. 


AND in the prefix of a name ſo te 
the form of addreſs is rendered ſhort and ealy. 
The author has not to amplify a character, with 
which the world is already ſo well acquainted. 
In this tance, to uſe the ſtyle of dedication 
would only be to anticipate the hiſtorian's pen. 


For 


DEDICATION, vi 
For whether as the ſoldier covered with laurels, 
the Rateſman ſacrificing the pride of conqueſt 
to his country's good, the individual exerciſing 
uncontrolled power with unexampled humanity, - 
or the man ſolicited by every temptation of ac- 
cumulating wealth, yet, in claratier truly Ho- 
ratian, 


6 Ingentes oculo irretorto 


Spectans acervos, 


in whatever point of view the page of hiſtory, 
while it records your Lordſhip's adminiſtration. 
in India, ſhall perſonally regard yourſelf, it muſt 
be panegyrick. f 


"En. 


eo | DEDICATION, 


To that faithful page 1 therefore refer your 
Lordſhip! 8 archievements and have the honour 
to be, 


With great Reſpect, 
MY LORD, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 


: And humble Servant, 


R SHEPHERD, 


ADVERTISE MEN. 


TRE ſubſequent pages, were written at a time; 
when the author's inclination directed his views to a military life: and 


the courſe of reading he then adopted had an aſpect to that profeſſion: 


While engaged in thoſe-purfuits, the collection of ſtratagems made by 


Polyznus he read with ſo great pleaſure both as a claſſical and mili- 


tary production; that he was induced to employ ſome- leifure hours ir 


habiting the author in an-Engliſh-dreſs. But, in reſpect to his line of 


life, changing afterwards his deſign, with his intended profeſſion he laid 
aſide the ſtudies that attached to it: and the following tranſlation re- 
mained more than thirty years untouched and unnoticed in his deſk; | 
Till by ſome means, which he can ſearcely explain, it broke its con- 
finement, and found its way to the peruſal of the Marquis Corn- 
WALLIS ;: who recommended the publication: of it, as a work, if the 
tranſlator may be permitted to uſe his Lordſhip's own words, that. 

would Prove an acceptable preſent to the Britiſh officers... 


b. | DINCE.: 


x ADVERTISEMENT. 


S$ixcz that time the extraordinary conduct of a neighbouring na- 
tion having provoked almoſt all Europe to arms; Great Britain of too 
much conſequence in herſelf and her connections to remain an idle 
ſpectator of exertions calculated to involve the world in ſcenes of anar- 
chy and confuſion, found it neceſſary to take the field. Her navies 
were ſummoned from her ports; her armies to foreign ſervice: her 
militia are embodied at home; and the country aſſumes a more military 
complection, than it hath for ſome time paſt been accuſtomed to wear. 
At this period, and in this ſtate of things, the author hath been in- 
aged to hazard on the public the following pages. 

Hx is aware that the world has little to do with this detail, nor at 
all concerned about the motives that induced him either to tranſlate 
or publiſh: but he conceives it a duty, which he owes to himſelf, with 
the work to obtrude on the public his apology for it. Leſt he ſhould 
appear to have miſemployed his time in the proſecution of ſtudies very 
different from thoſe, which his profeſſion might have been pn 
to ſuggeſt. 

His profeſſion, as well as his diſpoſition, leads him to wiſh the 


prevalence of univerſal peace: but he yet ſees no characters of the time 


appear, when we * ſhall beat our {words into ploughſhares, and our 
{pears into pruning hooks:” a period notwithſtanding, which on the 
ſure word of prophecy he firmly truſts will come. But of that period, 

which 
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ADVERTISEMENT. xi 


which infinite wiſdom hath predetermined, with humble patience we 


muſt wait the approach: and in the mean time, as wiſe and good 


citizens, it is our duty to endeavour to ſecure ourſelves in the 


poſſeſſion of order and. peace by every means human prudence 
can ſuggeſt. 


AnD this he knows not by what othef means, than the arm of pow 


er, is to be effected. For he is not ſo wild a politician, as to ſuppoſe, 


thoſe deſirable objects of ſecurity and peace are to be preſerved to a great 
nation without armies: and armies he is free to acknowledge imply war. 


But let it be at the ſame time obſerved, that the term war does not ne- 


ceſſarily involve in it deſolation, oppreſſion, and diſtraction. Let it bes 


called an evil; but, in the name of common ſenſe, let it be acknow- 


ledged a neceſſary one. And when it is conducted by men of virtuous 


diſpoſitions, and truly great minds; the object of it is to procure the 


bleſſings of peace. © It is that, © ſays an antient writer of the firſt emi- 


nence, for which we bear to be expoſed. to danger and fatigues of every 
kind. The object of it, even with regard to our enemies, is no 


more than a conviction of injuries, an amendment of conduct, and a 


reparation for wrongs. | Reſpecting ourſelves, when directed by pru- 


dent counſels, it is ſecurity and. peace. No-wiſe- man ever attacked his: 
On: for the ſake of A. victorious from the field. And. 


*. ®.Polybius, L. 4. C. 1. | | 
b 2 | when 


wi | ADVERTISEMENT. 


when war is undertaken by thoſe that are unwiſe: it is a conſidera- 
| tion that conſtitutes the reaſon, why the wiſe ſhould be in a condition 
| to repel ſuch attacks; it forms an irrefragable argument for being pre- 
pared by milrtary arrangements, and what the * may in- 
dignantly call a parade of the pride of war. | 
Tuxxx exiſts an inſtance in the preſent ſtate of Europe, to which 
alluſion has been already made, and which exemplifies many of the above 
reflections. A great and powerful nation has ſtarted forth, and with 
a degree of boundleſs philanthropy undertaken the Herculean labour of 
reducing jarring intereſts to general acquieſcence, harmony, and union: 
the one great object of her endeavours, a conciliate to the world uni- 
verſal peace, and fraternize mankind. But ſuch äs the imbecility 
ef human nature, when they have held out the benevolent hand to 
fraternize; even that virtuous nation, big with benevolent deſigns, 
have ſometimes been obſerved to draw it back, clinched with the full 
gratp of oppreſſion. 
AND philoſophers as they are, they have not been ſo unenl; PR 
as to imagine the general bleſſing of peace could be promoted, or ſo 
fanciful as to form an attempt to eſtabliſh it, otherwiſe than by force of 
arms. They have not been ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe the great cauſe they 
had in view could be accompliſhed by the ſtill voice of reaſon, the de- 
 Mands of juſtice, or the plea of humanity. They have in arms traverſed 
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| ſeas and land, to make proſelytes to it. In foreign ſtates they have 
thundered with their cannon, and undermined with their emiſſaries: but 
in the great work the progreſs they -have made 1s ſmall. And even 
at home we obſerve among them no ſymptoms of the benign bleſſmgs 
of peace: though indeed they boaſt of having laid the foundation ſtone | 
of the great work, in having Hbivered the ſcepires of Princes, and over- 
thrown the altars of God.“ 

Bur though there may be ſome advantage in acknowledging no 
power ſuperiour to our noble ſelves, in founding our conduct on pre- 
ſent utility ; and laughing at the narrow prejudices, that manacle the 
reſt of the world : that line of thinking, and ſo looſe a rule of acting, 
may have its inconveniencies too. For ſuppoſing there ſhould be a ſu- 
preme Being, that ſuperintends human actions, that rules this world 
with uncontroulable power, and governs every moral movement in it 
with adorable juſtice ; I muſt not diſſemble how far a reflection, which 
one of the following ſtratagems hath ſuggeſted, carries me; and, re- 
ſpecting that heroic people, how much it hath alarmed me for their 
ſacceſs abroad, or even their ſafety at home. It 1 , the laconic harangue | 

of Ageſilaus to his little army, on his adverſary having attacked him | 
in direct breach of oath, | « Tiſaphernes, * ſaid the brave Spartan, I 
thank for his perjury by which he has made the _ his ENEMIES, 


Nos * Dupont 1288 in the Convention: | 
and 


xiv ADVERTISEMENT, 


and our allies. Let us therefore, my lads, march out with becoming 
confidence, in conjunction with ſo great auxiliaries. And my 
author proceeds to tell me, that ſpirited by this ſhort harangue the 
general led them forth, and obtained a compleat victory. On this: 
little portion of antient hiſtory I leave our Gallic neighbours to make. 
their comment. | 


PRELI- 
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PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


TR OUGH the perſonal circumſtances of an author 
Have it muſt be acknowledged little concern with his works; yet it 
as obſervable, that we can not intereſt ourſelves much in theſe, with- 
out wiſhing to know ſomewhat of the other. Short however is the 
account that hath reached us reſpecting the author of the following 
pages: of whom we learn little more, than that he was by birth a 
Macedonian; and, that the early part of his life was paſſed in arms, 


But, whether influenced by his love of letters, or other motives of pru- 


dence, he afterwards retired from the ative ſcenes of his profeſſion, 


and exchanged the ſword for the gown. 


Ix this new fituation his integrity and learning, his eloquence and 


abilities, recommended him to the notice of the Emperors Antoninus 


and Verus; who honoured him with a civil employ of truſt and dignity. 


It was then that he found himſelf at liberty to reſume his military 
ſtudies, and in his cloſet to contribute to the improvement of that 
profeſſion; for which, in his addreſs to the emperors prefixed to the 


firſt 
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firſt book of ſtratagems, the reader will diſcover in him a ſtrong pre- 
dilection. Partly perhaps to gratify ſuch his inclinations,. and partly 
to pay a tribute of gratitude to his patrons, what leiſure hours he could 
ſteal from his civil engagements, he devoted to the ne collection 
of military ſtratagems. 

Fux original work has come down to us ben iat and what 18 
ſtill more to be regretted, in that which has reached us the text is to a 
very great degree mutilated and corrupted. So that much was to be 
ſupplied, even in the bare attempt at a faithful tranſlation. And, 
added to theſe defects, the brevity, with which the author relates cir- 
eumſtances, ſometimes renders the detail apparently imperfect; and 
ſometimes flings a ſhade of obſcurity on it. The tranſlator has there- 
fore every where endeavoured to explain the ſtratagem, as well as to 
tranſlate it; and rather to give the author's meaning, than a literal 
verſion of his words; whenever the one did not clearly and fully, con- 
vey the other, or where he has ſuſpected the text to have been cor- 
rupted: And, nude and unadorned as the original is, the. conciſeneſs, 
the author obſerves in his relation of facts, beſides the diſadvantages 
above alluded to, creates alſo a ſameneſs in his mode of introducing 
the reſpective detail, and an uniformity in his manner of conducting 
it; which has. in ſome inſtances induced: the tranſlator a little to deviate 
from the form of narration which oecurs in the original; in order to 
avoid as far as: might-be an apparent poverty of diction, and to give as 
much eaſe and variety to the ſtile, as matter ſo fettered up is capable 
of . At the ſame time he hath not preſumed to flouriſh in 


deſcription, 8 
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_ deſcription, nor to add circumſtances to the general narration, which 
the author did not think neceſſary to introduce. What the reader is 
to expect, the tranſlator has thought it thus neceſſary to appriſe him. 

Tux critic, who looks for ſentiment, or deſcription, will be diſap- 
pointed: but he muſt recollect that Polyænus wrote for military men; 
that facts conſtituted all that was neceſſary to be attended to; and that 
the more conciſely they were to be detailed, ſo much che more eaſily 
would they be retained in memory, brought together as in a ſynopſis, 
and be as occaſion offered ready for practice. Indeed in ſo vaſt a col- 
lection of ſtratagems had our author been more circumſtantial in his 
relation of facts, and ſtudied variety and expreſſion more than was 
barely neceſſary to elucidate them; inſtead of occupying his leiſure 
hours, the undertaking would have engroſſed every hour of his time: 
and his work would have formed a hiſtory of wars; and not, as he 
intended it, a collection of ſtratagems. = 

Wirz regard to the tranſlator, if the conciſeneſs, which the 
author hath been noticed ſo uniformly to obſerve, has occaſioned him 
ſome little difficulties ; he muſt acknowledge his taſk to have been in 
other reſpects light, in not having to contend with ſome very great 
ones. The work exhibits no nice form of expreſſion to be ſtudiouſly 
preſerved, no beauties of deſcription to-be copied, no turn of ſentiment 
that requires the ſupport of correſpondent diction to communicate to 
it weight and ſignificancy. The author's aim was a ſimple detail of facts: 
the endeavour of the tranſlator has been to render thoſe facts with fide- 
lity ; ſometimes aſſuming a ſmall liberty in the mode of relation. 
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RESPECTING the original, though the text be much corrupted, the 


ſtile of Polyznusis claſſical, and even elegant: though he abound not 
in ſentiment, or deſcription, his matter is intereſting; and entertaining; 


and his various anecdotes, interſperſed throughout the work, are often 


better calculated for marking out the temper and character of the per- 
Jon reſpectively alluded to, than a regular detail of facts conducted by 


the hiſtorian to explain the whole ſcheme and ſyſtem of his conduct. 
And it appears to me ſomewhat extraordinary, that Polyænus is an 
author ſo little known; and one of thoſe few Greek claſſics, who have 


never made their appearance in an Englith dreſs... For this however 


{ome reaſons may perhaps be aſſigned. Military men generally enter 
too young into the profeſſion, and are too much. engaged in active 


ſervice, to have leiſure to cultivate the ſtudy of fo neglected a language 


as the Greek. And thoſe on the other hand, whoſe time is devoted to 


literary purſuits, have ſeldom much taſte for en whoſe works re- 
gue only military operations. 1 
TuxR whole collection, if entire, would have conſiſted of nine . | 
dred ftratagems ; containing the exploits of the moſt celebrated generals, 
of various nations, fetched from ages remote as the page of hiſtory - 
will reach, and carried forward to our author's own. time: ſo wide was 


the field he traverſed of annals, hiſtories, and lives, in the proſecution 


of his deſign; 3 % The eTparnyinns ETISTHPANS a manual, as he terms it, of : 
the ſcience of generalſhip. And in ſo large a collection if ſome ſtra- 


tagems occur, that bear a reſemblance to each other, ſometimes with 


little variation employed by the ſame general, and ſometimes on differ- 
i ent 
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ent occaſions copied by others ;. the reader will be rather ſurpriſed that 


he finds ſo few inſtances of this kind, than led to have expected none. 


Some will ſtrike him as unimportant, and ſome are not properly military 


ſtratagems. Some devices again will appear fo ludicrous and abſurd; 


as nothing but the barbariſm of the times, the ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion that in ſome ſtates prevailed, will reconcile to credibility. The 
ſtratagems however that rank under thoſe claſſes are few: the work 
in general was executed with great judgment; and, as the author 


himſelf obſerves, he had employed upon it no ſmall degree of pains. 


PoLy anus was a man of eminence: and, though he might have 
quitted actual ſervice in early life, for military ſcience. equally diſ- 
tinguiſhed, as in his juridical character. And this collection of ſtra- 
tagems he conſidered as a work of ſufficient importance, to juſtify his 
pretenſians to the patronage of the emperors : who-honoured the author 
with their confidence and attention. And in ſo high a light was he 
held as a military writer, and of ſo great utility was the work before 
us eſteemed ; that Frontinus, a Roman knight, ſtimulated by the re- 
putation it had obtained the author, publiſhed a new performance, of 


the ſame nature, and under the ſame title of military ſtratagems. or 


which authors, ſays a very competent judge of literary merit, ho- 
ever will take the pains to enter into # compariſon ; he will find it 


ſtrengthen the argument of the W en ol the Grecian ons 


Roman writer s. 
Sex the. introduQtion of pigomdec it muſt be acer that 
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the art of war has undergone a material alteration. But though the 


manner of engaging be different ; ſeaſons, ground, forage, ſurpriſes, 
retreats, and all the manceuvres that flow from theſe ſubjects of mili- 
tary operation, are much the ſame as they were a thouſand years ago ; 
and ſtill as practicable. Thoſe antient manoeuvres, which this collection 
records, employed in effecting retreats, are ſo various, that on appo- 
ſite occaſions, it is conceived, many of them might with ſome variation 


under the preſent ſyſtem of war be practiſed with ſucceſs. Stratagems 


alſo in communicating and intercepting intelligence are equally advan- 


tageous at all times; and may in ſome inſtances be as practicable now | 


as formerly, and muſt be as uſeful too. In ambuſcades the antient 
generals ſeem ever to have placed great confidence: and throughout 
the following Rratageras it may be obſerved, whenever they eſcaped detec- 
tion, they always decided the victory. A thouſand or two thouſand men 
after the enemy's lines are formed, and they are unprepared to receive 
them, ſhewing themſelves at ſome critical period of the engagement, 
were found of greater effect, than three times the number from the be- 


ginning of the engagement openly marſhalled againſt them. Woods, | 


ſhrubby ground, and ditches, every one knows how to convert to thoſe 
purpoſes. But in the courſe of the following ſtratagems we are inſtruct- 
ed, that even plain ground will ſerve the purpoſe :. and ſometimes more 
effectually, as being by the enemy leſs ſuſpected. A ſmall eminence 
properly occupied has often been found effectually to ſhelter an am» 
buſcade; or the banks of a river; or a piece of ground has in the courſe 
of a night been ſcooped out for the purpoſe: from whence a caution 


18 
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is ſuggeſted, to reconnoitre the ground as near the time of an intended 
action as poſſible. Iphicrates, of whoſe ſtratagems Polyænus has re- 


corded more than ſixty, remarks that he once neglected to reconnoitre 


his ground, and then he narrowly eſcaped being ſurpriſed 88 an am- | 
buſcade. 


How to guard againſt mutinies in your own army, or quaſh them 
when excited, and how to promote them in that of the enemy ; how 


to impart confidence, reſolution, and ſpirit to your own troops, and 


impreſs the hoſtile army with terror, diffidence, and diſmay; how to 
keep your own forces together, and win over thoſe of the enemy to 
deſertion and revolts; thoſe are arts in which the difference of arms, | 
of bullets and javelins, of mortars and catapults, it is apprehended | 
can effect no great alteration. And interſperſed throughout the work 


occur fo great a variety of excellent military precepts, rules, and 


maxims, that if not practicable in the great ſcience of conducting ar- 
mies under any ſyſtem of war, and at any day, they will at leaſt be 


ſatis factory in the illuſtration they afford of many points in the ſcience 


of war, as it was practiſed two thouſand: years ago. They are the re- 
ſult of the experience of the greateſt generals of the world: amongſt 
nations where the glory of individuals, and at a period of time when 
the ſafety of ſtates, were centred all i in military atchievements. And 
if to be well verſed j in a ſimilarity of caſes, though perhaps not exactly 
and in every correſponding eircumſtance at all times equally practicable, 


prepare men the better for counſel or action on emergencies, that may 


8 preſent chemfelues, 3 * far a general acquaintance with thoſe ; 
| | ſtratagems: 
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ſtratagems may ſuggeſt hints, which may be found of poflible ſervice. 
Or at leaſt a knowledge of the various ſtratagems that have been practiſed, 
may tend to guard againſt ſimilar devices in the enemy, or modern im- 
provements on them. 

INDEPENDENT however of that military knowledge, and thoſe po- 
litical maxims with which the work before us is replete; it is in other 
reſpects both amuſing and inſtructive. © The lively repartees, and pri- 
vate anecdotes, which occaſionally occur, that fertility of invention in 
diſcovering reſources, and promptitude of mind often difplayed in dif- 
ficulties, and on ſudden emergencies; thoſe various inſtances of unſhaken 
reſolution under adverſity, of intrepidity in dangers, of contempt of 
ſufferings, with which the work abounds, intereſt the mind, entertain, 
and improve it. Little incidents in public characters are ſometimes 
noticed; Which contribute to illuſtrate or explain hiſtorical facts, in 
the page of formal hiſtory perhaps doubtfully inſinuated, or obſcurely 
repreſented. The manners of the reſpective countries and times are 
often ſtrongly marked in the ſtratagems which refer to them; their 
habits, genius, ſtrength, and population! are occaſionally introduced: 
and the policy and conneckions in particular of the ſeveral ſtates of 
| Greece; their public animoſities, and the private pique of individuals, 
that were the fources of continual wars, are developed. The manner 
in which the ſoldiers lived in camps, their fare, their employments and 
amuſtments, the following miſtellany exliibits; arid en a wn 
body of antient military —_—_— 

Every hero of antiquity is there bronght a in review le us: 


and 
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and in his actions we ſee his abilities and defects, his habit and temper 
of mind, more clearly and in ſtronger colouring, than in general de- 
ſeriptions of him at the head of armies, and in public ſcenes of life. 
Some characters even in thoſe days of barbariſm preſent themſelves, 


whoſe exceſs of virtue we may admire : but more of extreme profligacy, 


and diſavowal of all principle, which we muſt deteſt. And it affords 


matter of agreeable reflection; as war is unavoidable, to compare the 


civilized manner, in which it is now conducted, with that in which 


it was carried on in antient times: when oaths were uſed only to de- 


ceive, and ſavage power knew not the nice reſtraints of virtue. Let 
the infidel conſider this, and queſtion his own breaſt; whether chriſ- 
tianity, even as far as the. intereſts of this world go, has done no 


| good: whether human nature be-not melioriated by its ine even 


in that ſtate, in which it diſplays moſt ferogity.* | 

HaviN G adverted to certain particular military operations, which 
it is ſuppoſed might under the preſent ſyſtem of war admit of ſtrata- 
Sn in aſſimilation to many that occur in the following collection; 
it may not be — to the reader, to ſee thrown . n ; 


=y 


This is a ſubjeRt, which Paulus Condi hath largely diſcuſſed; * if any one ſhould | 


think it a point that wants evidence, he will there find it ſatisfactorily proved. He flouriſh 


early in the 5th century, and wrote the hiſtory of the world, after the manner of Juſtin: - 
continuing it down from the firſt records of antiquity to his n time. Whether we con- 
ſider the period in which he lived, when the change of manners introduced into the world | 
by chriſtianity: might be more particularly conſpicuous; or the courſe of ſtudies he had pur- 

ſued, and from which he muſt have been rendered well acquainted, with the manners of che 
heathen world; I know none, nor can 1 24 conceive. a more 24. nag age to determine 3 


he paint. on which L refer to him. 07. D959. Es 
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of thoſe general rules, as well reſpecting civil policy, as manceuvres 
in the field, which lie diſperſed in the following ſtratagems, either 
particularly inculcated, or plainly inferrible from them. And fuch 
brief recapitulation will perhaps ſerve as a clue, leading to the ob- 
ſervation of many other articles of inſtruction, that will occur to 
the reader in the courſe of the volume : which without being thus 
ſought for might elude his notice. For there is in Polyznus no re- 
cular ſeries of hiſtory; nor in the excellent rules and maxims, he hath 
ſuggeſted, hath Ift obſerved any general ſyſtem of detail. They are 
interſperſed without order ; and reſult from,, the beſt of all NO 
experience. | Ss 

AMoNG the antient Greeks, their generals were their ſtateſmen: 
and ſome hints might therefore be expected from our author, of civil 
as well as military import. Such is the danger he obſerves, and the 


_ precaution neceſſary, in employing foreign troops, and the little 


confidence to be placed in them. The danger indeed is not ſo great 
now, as in more uncivilized times: but the confidence to be placed 
in them is pretty much, and from * nature of things ever muſt be. 
the ſame. | 
Ws experience the horror of civil diſſentions, and are | infiruted 
how cautious we ſhould be to guard againſt the ſource and cauſes of 
them: while we ſee painted as it were before our eyes, from how ſmall 
circumſtances ſuch diſſentions have been ſometimes produced; and how 
eaſily i in their infancy they might have been ſtifled, _ | 
we ſeveral inſtan es are we ted to obſerve the difference between 


treaties, | 


— 
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treaties, to which one party is induced by the then circumſtances of 


founded on mutual diſpoſition to cultivate them, and equal inde- 


* 


the time, and peculiar exigences in their affairs; and thoſe, which are h 


pendence in the federating powers. We learn from experience, with 


how ſteady an eye ſtateſmen ſhould look to thoſe two points: which 
will inſtruct them, where principally to direct their caution; and 
where more ſecurely to place their dependence. 

Tux ſtratagems, which relate to the weakening of a powerful ene- 


my, to diſſolving confederacies, gaining time by treaties, and procuring 


intelligence, may be conſidered as addreſſed to ſtateſmen, as well as 


generals; and to pertain to the cabinet, as much as to the camp: 


they are not confined to particular periods, are capable of being im- 


proved on, and may be accommodated to any times and occaſions. 


Fixs in the train of antient military manceuvres may be noticed 


the choice of ground: for this camps are ſhifted, movements made, 5 


and a variety of ſubordinate manœuvres practiſed. And in forming 
this choice the general, we find, conſidered, not only, nor always 
ehiefly, the poſition in which he may himſelf act with moſt advan- 
tage; but that, in which the enemy can act with leaſt. 

From obſerving in a vaſt variety of inſtances the effects of confi- 
dence, it may be concluded a matter of no ſmall conſequence, ſtrongly 
to impreſs it on the troops. Whatever it is coolly determined to at- 


From the _ of experienced generals is inferred the differ- 
qd ence 


N tempt; the object is half effected, in poſſeſſing your army with 2 
aſſurance of being able to effect it. | 
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ence of operations required; when the army is ating m a foreign 
country, and when the ſeat of war is in our own. In the latter caſe 
the general hes by, defends, creates obſtacles, harraſſes, ſkirmiſhes, 


and carries on a war of poſts. He with great deliberation weighs every 


circumſtance ; before he engages in a general action, and ventures on 
ſo momentous an enterpriſe as a deciſive battle. On the other hand, if 
the enemy's country be the ſcene of action, he cautiouſly riſks detach- 
ments ; yet he never ſuffers his troops to lie idle: he is conſtantly pur- 
ſuing a ſucceſſion of new enterpriſes ; by which he encourages the ala- 


crity of his own troops, and intimidates the enemy; by the lure of 


hope engages to himſelf allies, and by the influence of fear detaches 
them from the intereſts of the enemy. 

Tux penetrating mind of able chiefs in the examples before us calls 
our attention to a nice inveſtigation of the diſpoſition and character of 
the adverſe commander: from whence, by way of illuſtration reducing 
the conteſt as it were to ſingle combat, he learns in what parts he is 
particularly to guard himſelf, and in what with beſt effect to ſtrike. 


Cavrrons abound reſpecting the impolicy of preſſing a vanquiſh- 


ed foe too hard, driving them by unreaſonable requiſitions to a ſtate 


of deſperation, and forcing them to be brave. They inſtru&t how to 


conquer, and how to uſe a conqueſt ; as well as another and no mean 
part of generalſhip, when to renounce the hopes of victory. 
Ins r ANexs there may be in individuals, where eaſe and diſſipation 


do not daſtardiſe the mind: but we have no inſtances, where they do 


not daſtardiſe an army. The beſt generals have aſfured us it is ſo: 
- js | | and 
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and the rules, we find laid down by them to guard againſt ſuch conta- 


mination, are to provide and promote, as well in camps, as in timies 
of moſt profound peace, amuſements and employment that may require 
ſtrength. and activity. In camps, where military rules and diſcipline 
prevail, we ſee the laurel thrive :: it loves not the ſoil, in which the 
roſe and myrtle delight. For this truth we need but look into thoſe 
of Philip of Macedon, and Scipio. In ſuch camps it is, that patience 
in bearing fatigues, firmneſs in eombating dangers, and, in a word, 
that courage is learned. For courage, experience aſſures us, is acqui- 


ſttious: and for that reaſon, raw and undiſciplined troops muſt ever 
_ contend at a great diſadvantage with thoſe that haue lived in habits of 
military diſcipline, and been trained up in the ſchool of war. 


Ac rs of cruelty to an enemy are always reprehended, as never an 


fwering any valuable purpoſe. On the other hand a variety of inſtances 


are produced: erincing Tags A is * 1 with l 
effects. 


Tux firſt and be ingredient, required in the n of 
a great general, the ſlighteſt acquaintance with the military characters 
that form the ſubject of the following collection will evince to be cou- 
rage. Other qualifications are neceſſary to compleat the character: 


but courage is that principle, without which. it cannot exiſt. In the 


great maſs courage; it has been obſerved, is acquiſitious-: but it is not 
ſo in a commander. In the former caſe, the mind is moulded into cou- 
rage by habit and exam ple: in the latter character the individual ſtands 
alone. In his ſituation, he may give example, but can not receive it. 
2 d 2 80 H 
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If therefore he be deficient in courage; that defect will cling to his 
mind through life. Age may add to, but will not cure, it: a cool and 
cautious young man will never atchieve any thing that is great. That 


coolneſs age will freeze into coldneſs; will manacle the hand of enter- | 
priſe; and withold it from daring any thing, becauſe in iſſue every thing 


is uncertain. While on the other hand youthful ardour age corrects ; 


and experience to great exploits. matures it. Intrepidity marks not 


a mind, that can not ſee danger; but which feels reſources, that raiſe 
the ſoul above it. All the admonition therefore, that intrepidity wants, 
is ſummed up in two or three ſtratagems: the import of which directs, 
not to attempt nothing; but, as far as prudence can ſee, and precaution 
guard, to ſecure every thing; to meet in contemplation every adverſe 
contingency, and above all things to diſcard every idea of ſecurity ; 
however great the commander's ſtrength, however marked his ſuperio- 
rity; to neglect nothing, which, though apparently unneceſſary, had 
better be done; becauſe, it is a poor excuſe, after a neglect has occa- 
ſioned a miſcarriage, to fay who could have thought it? * | 
Bor it is not my intention to write a commentary on Polyznus. 
My object in thoſe few premiſed reflections, flowing from ſome of the 
following ſtratagems, is only to evince that he is an author as inſtruct- 
ive, as he is entertaining : and that, while he amuſes one claſs of read- 
ers, he is capable of affording hints that may be purſued with advan- 
tage by another. 


See Book III. Ch. ix. Str. 11. 
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AT the time che preceding ſheets were printing, the author being at a diſtance 
from the preſs, the reader's candour is — to the a errors. 


Page. 
I 
23 
23 
26 


Line. 
15 
13 
15 
10 
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For poſſibly be of ſervice read, be of poſſible ler. 

For imperiatorial read, imperatorial. 

For which, after read, which after, o 
For port—read, poſt. 


For eventually —read, ultimately. 


For ſtratagems, I—read, ſtratagems I. 
For Biſander read, Piſander. 

For ſuperiourity read, ſuperiority. 
For when read, but. 

For Antonius — read, Antoninus. 

For Iphicrates, during read, Iphicrates during. 
For ſuperiourity read, ſuperiority. 


- 


For leſt—read, left. 


For PNaAg read, Quang. 


For to the beſieged a flag of truce—read, a flag of truce to the beſieged, 
For however—read, yet. 


For as ſoon as—read, when. 


For in that—read, in the other. 

For the other —read, a different. | « 

Hor reſtrition—read, aſtriction. 

For his deſign—read, it. EH 

For fire—read, torch. | 0 ; 
For inferiour—read, ſuperiour. | ny 8 


For Peers —read, Satraps. 


For auxiliares—read, auxiliaries. 

For rode full ſpeed up—read, rode up full ſpeed. 
(of the note) For chapters—read, ſtratagems. 
(of the note) For Maſavicius—read, Maaſvicius. 
For Pithu—read, Pithus. 


For Bebracians—read, Bebrycians. 


For form — read, from. 
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POLY ANUS'S 
STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 


PREFATORY ADDRESS 
3 1 
TO THE EMPERORS 


ANTONINUS and FERUS. 


— 
8 
9 


f 5 HE expedition, your ſacred majeſties, Antoninus and Verus, 
have undertaken againſt Perſia and the Parthians, the gods, your own. 
virtue, and the Roman bravery, that have ever hitherto crowned 
your arms with conqueſt, will now alſo attend with ſucceſs. I, who 
am by birth. a Macedonian, and have therefore as it were a national 
right to victory over the Perſians, have determined not to be entirely 
uſeleſs to you at the preſent criſis: and were my conſtitution robuſt 
and hale as it has been, you ſhould not want in me convincing proofs 
of a Macedonian ſpirit. Nor, advanced as I am in years, can I bear 
to be left behind without ſome efforts of ſervice. Accept, therefore, 
illuſtrious chiefs, in a collection of ſtratagems employed by the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed generals, this brief ſubſidiary of military ſcience; which, 
by exhibiting as in a picture the fortitude and experience of former 
commanders, their conduct and operations, and the various ſucceſs 
tags attended them, may in ſome innen poſſibly be of ſervice to 


— 


A | yourſelves, 


a ' PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


yourſelves, your heutenants, colonels, captains, or whomſoever you 


may think proper to inveſt with military command, 
FoxTITUDE conquers by dint of ſword; while ſuperiour con- 


duct by art and ſtratagem prevails: and the greateſt reach of generalſhip 


is diſplayed in thoſe victories that are obtained with the leaſt danger. 
In the heat of conflict to hit upon an expedient that ſhall decide the 
conteſt in your favour, without waiting the iſſue of a regular battle, 
is the mpſt infallible criterion of military capacity: and this I have 
always conceived to be a favourite ſentiment of Homer — for what 
elſe can he mean by thoſe frequent expreſſions, © either by artifice or 
valour; but that we ſhould firſt employ ſtratagems and device againſt 
the enemy ; and if theſe fail, that valour and the ſtrongeſt arm muſt 
carry it. 

Ir we admit his "F" WO Siſyphus, the ſon of ZFolus, was the firſt 
of the Greeks who . ſtratagems in war. 


5 With happy ſkill in war's devices bet. 
© Thoſe realms Zohan Siſyphus poſleſs'd.” 


Taz ſecond, famed for thoſe devices, according to the ſame au- 
thority, was Autolycus, the ſon of Mercury — 
«© Whoſe royal brows the victor's laurels grace, 

e The gallant father of a valiant race; 
His ſtratagems in war and peace proclaim 
e The warrior's wiſdom, and the monarch's fame.” 


4 


* Similar is the obſervation of Vegetius : — © Able generals,” ays he, ce are alas 
attentive to ftratagems : becauſe in open actions the riſk is on each fide equal; but the 
ſucceſs ad a ſtratagem throws the loſs entirely on the enemy.“ 

Vzcer. b. 3, c. 9. 
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Nox do I apprehend the fabulous account of the transformation 
of Proteus into animals and trees, to ſignify more or leſs than the 
variety of artifices he practiſed againſt the enemy. 

As to Ulyſſes, we know he particularly valued himſelf on his 
ſtratagems and devices. 


« I am Ulyſles, and in {kill to frame 
* Deceptive wiles, unrivall'd is my fame.” 


To the fertility of his genius in artifice and expedients the Grecian 
heroes attributed the final conqueſt of Troy. 


« Your ſchemes, your plans, effected Ilium's fall, 
And hurl'd deſtruction on the Trojan wall!“ 


An the ſame high compliment 1s paid him by others : 


« And Troy was taught more fatal far to feel 
“ Ulyſles' counſels than the Grecian ſteel,” _ 


Tur various ſtratagems he employed againſt the enemy Homer 
frequently celebrates. He repreſents him, with ſelf-inflicted wounds 
deformed,” revolting to the enemy. The wooden horſe, which Epeus 
by the inſtruction of Pallas built, was his device. NosBopy alſo, the 
WINE, the FIREBRAN D, and the RAM, may properly be termed 
ſtratagems, which he employed againſt the Cyclops. Such too were 
the ſtopping of the ears of his crew with wax, and the laſhing of 
himſelf to the maſt, in order to prevent the baneful influence of muſic. 
And what will you fay to the beggar's purſe, and the deceptions im- 
poſed on Eumæus and Penelope? : 


« His was the art inſtruction to detail, 
“And facts inculcate, under fiction's veil.” 
| 3 THE 
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Tur boxing with Irus, the removing from the ſmoak * arms 
of the drunken young men, and the fixing the bow at the door; — were 
they not all military ſtratagems? But enough of . and other in- 
ſtances of ſimilar import, adduced by Homer. 

How do the tragedians repreſent that ftratagem which Ulyſſes 
employed againſt Palamedes? The Greeks, in ſolemn judgment, de- 
cided in favour of Ulyſſes; who had ſecretly depoſited in the other's 
tent the barbarian gold: and thus, over- reached by artifice and ma- 
nœuvre, was that accompliſhed general falſely convicted of treaſon. 
So far the ſcenic documents of the tragedians. | 

Bur the following collection of ſtratagems I have extracted from 
the faithful records of hiſtory, related ſuccinctly, and with what per- 
ſpicuity I could: the whole compriſed in eight books, which contain 
nine hundred ſtratagems, beginning with thoſe of Bacchus. 
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POLYANUS'S 


STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 


BOOK, I. U 


BACCHUS. 


Baccnvs, in his Indian expedition, to gain admittance into 
the cities, inſtead. of gleaming armour, habited his troops in white 
linen and deers' ſkins. Their ſpears were adorned with ivy, and the 
points of them concealed under a Thyrſus. His orders were given 


by cymbals and tabrets, inſtead of trumpets; and, intoxicating his 


enemies with wine, he engaged them in dancing.“ From hence was 
derived the inſtitution of the orgies of Bacchus, which are only com- 
memorations of this, and whatever ſtratagems elſe that General practiſed 
in his conqueſt of 8 and the reſt of Aſia. 


hi his might have been effected © 8 of wine cd] invitations to feſtivity, or by 


feigned fights, and ſtores of wine purpoſely left in his camp. In rude times, and among a 


barbarous people, either ſtratagem might be praCtiſed with ſucceſs. But the former ſeems 
to be the nn in this place alluded to. | 


2, BAcckus, 
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6  POLYANUS'S 


2. Baccuvs, finding his army unable to bear the exceſſive heat 
of the Indian climate, poſſeſſed himſelf of the mountain Tricoryphon ; 
one of the tops of which 1s called Coraſibes, another Condaſce, and 
the third Menon. On this mountain are the memorials of his birth ; 
it is fertilized with a variety of fountains, abounds in wild beaſts, 


produces plenty of fruit, and the air is cooled with continual ſnow. 
His army ſtationed here uſed ſuddenly to ſhew themſelves to the bar- 
barians on the plains; and, ſhowering down on them large flights of 


arrows from thoſe high and craggy precipices, obtained eaſy conqueſts. 

3. ApTER Bacchus had ſubdued the Indians, with them and the 
Amazons he formed an alliance, and took them into his ſervice. Pe- 
netrating into Bactria, whoſe boundary is the river Sarunges, he 
found the Bactrians had poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountains above 
the river, in order to diſpute his paſſage. Encamping therefore on the 
river ſide, in face of the enemy, he ordered the Amazons and his own 
women to ford it; expecting that the Bactrians, in contempt of the 
women, would quit their poſts on the mountains, and attack them : 
which they accordingly did. And the women retreating, were-purſued 
by the enemy to the oppoſite bank. The ſtratagem fo far ſucceeding, 
Bacchus at the head of his troops furiouſly attacked, and, thus ſur- 
priſed and embarraſſed as they were with the water, defeated them with 
a great ſlaughter, and paſſed the river himſelf without further danger. 


CHAP. II. 


PAN. 


PAN, a general under Bacchus, was the firſt who reduced to a 
regular ſyſtem the marſhalling of an army: he invented the phalanx, 
and ranged it with a right and left wing; from whence he is uſually 
repreſented with horns. Victory always ſat upon the ſtrongeſt ſword, 
till he pointed out the way to conqueſt by artifice and manœuvre. 


IN 
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In the midſt of a barren deſert Bacchus was by his ſcouts in- 
formed, that an immenſe army of the enemy were encamped a little 
above him. The intelligence was alarming ; but he ſoon found himſelf 
relieved from his embarraſſment, by a ready expedient of Pan, who 
ordered the whole army, in the filence of the night, on a ſignal given, 


to ſet up a loud and general ſhout. The ſurrounding rocks, and the 


cavity of the foreſt re-echoed the ſound, and impoſed on the enemy 


an apprehenſion that his forces were infinitely more numerous than 


they were; and, ſeized with a general conſternation, they abandoned 


| their camp, and fled. From the circumſtance of this ſtratagem the 


nymph Ecno has been feigned by the poets to be the miſtreſs of Pan; 
and from hence alſo all vain and imaginary fears are termed Panics. 


CHAP. = BE 
HERCULES. 


1. HERCULES, determined to i the race as Centaurs 
from Pelium, yet inclined rather to act upon the defenſive, than 
commence hoſtilities, reſided a ſhort time with Pholus : where, 
opening a veſſel of fragrant wine, he and his companions took the 
charge of, and watched, it. The neighbouring Centaurs, allured by 


the ſmell, flocked together to the cave, and ſeized the wine. Hercules 


therefore, to Pn the injuſtice of thieves and robbers, attacked and 
ſlew them. 


2. FearinG to encounter the 2 ſtrength of the Erymanthian 
boar, Hercules had recourſe to artifice. And as the beaſt lay in a 
valley, which: was full of ſnow, he annoyed him with ſtones from 
above. The boar at length enraged, rouſed himſelf, and, with great 


| violence ſpringing forwards, funk into the ſnow. Thus entangled in 


AC. 
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it, and unable to exert himſelf, he became an ealy ME to the aſ. 


ſailant. g 


3. HERCULEs, in his expedition againſt Troy, as ſoon as he landed, 
advanced to give the enemy battle; at the ſame time ordering the pilots 


to put back a little to ſea. The Trojan infantry ſoon gave way; while 


their cavalry puſhed to the ſea, in order to poſſeſs themſelves of the 
ſhips; but theſe floating a little off from land they were not able to 


gain; and, finding Hercules, who had returned from the rout of the 


infantry, on their quarters, thus hemmed in by the enemy on one 


ſide, and the ſea on the other, they fell an eaſy victim to the con- 
quetors i | 


4. In India Hercules adopted a daughter, whom he called 


Pandea. To her he allotted the ſouthern part of India which is 
ſituate towards the ſea, dividing it into three hundred and ſixty-five 
cantons. Theſe cantons he charged with a daily tax; and ordered 
each canton, by turn, on their ſtated day, to pay the royal ſtipend. 
So that, which ever of them firſt refuſed the tax, as it reſted on the 
others to make it good, the queen might depend on their aid, and 
aſſiſtance in compelling the due performance of it. 

5. HERCULES, having taken the field againſt the Minyans, whoſe 
cavalry in a champain country were formidable, not thinking it ſafe 
immediately to hazard a battle, previouſly diverted the courſe of a river. 


This was the river Cephiſſus; which bounds the two mountains Par- 
naſſus and Hedylius, and ſhaping its courſe through the middle of 


Bzotia, before it vents itſelf into the ſea, diſcharges its ſtream into a 
large ſubterraneous chaſm, and diſappears. This chaſm. Hercules 
filling with great ſtones, diverted the river upon the plain where the 
Minyan cavalry was ſtationed. . The plain preſently became a lake, and 
the cavalry thereby unſerviceable. Having thus conquered the Mi- 
nyans, he opened the chaſm * and the a returned to its 
former channel. 


CHAP. 
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the counterfeit palladium, | 
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CHAP, IVV. 


 THESEUS. 


THESEUS, in his 16 uſed always to have the fore· part of 
his head ſhaved, to prevent the enemy's advantage of ſeizing him by 
the hair. His example was afterwards followed by all the Greeks; and 
that ſort of tonſure was from him called Theſeis. But thoſe who were 


particularly diſtinguiſhed for this imitation of Theſeus, were the 
Abantes, whom Homer thus characterizes : 


90 Their foreheads bare, | 
" Down their broad ſhoulders flow'd a length of hair.” 


CHAP. V. 


—  c—— 


DEMOPHO N. | 
IN the cuſtody of Demophon was kept the palladium, W had 


been committed to his care by Diomede. This, on Agamemnon's demand- 


ing, the real one Demophon gave to Buſyges, an Athenian, to carry to 
Athens; and kept a counterfeit one, made exactly like the original 
palladium, in his tent. When Agamemnon, therefore, at the head 


of a large body of troops, came by force to ſeize it, he drew out his | 


forces, and for ſome time ſuſtained a ſharp conflict with him; that 

ſo he might the more eaſily induce him to believe, it could be no other 
than the original, for which he would have ſo reſolutely. contended. 
After many had been wounded on both ſides, Demophon's men gave 
ground, leaving the unſuſpecting victor En. to bear away 


B ; CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


——— —— — 


CRE SPHONT Es. 


CRESPHON TES, Temenus, and the ſons of Ariſtodemus, agree- 
ing to ſhare amongſt themſelves the government of Peloponneſus, 
concluded to divide the country into three parts, Argos, Sparta, and 
Meſſena; and, while they were deliberating by what mode to proceed in 
aſſigning eacli his property, Creſphontes, who had fixed his mind upon 
Meſſena, adviſed, that he whoſe lot was firſt drawn ſhould have Sparta, 
the ſecond Argos, and that Meſſena ſhould be the portion of the third. 
His advice was followed, and they caſt lots, which was done by throwing 
each a white ſtone into a pitcher of water; inſtead of which, Creſ- 
phontes having moulded up a piece of clay, in reſemblance of a ſtone, 


caſt it into the water, where it was immediately diſſolved ; and the other 


two ſtones coming out aſſigned Argos to Temenus, and Sparta to the ſons 
of Ariſtodemus ; whilſt Meſſena was allotted to him, as the determi- 
nation of fortune. 


CH AP. VII. 


4222444 


CYPSELUS. 


IN the reign of Cypſelus the Heraclidz engaged i in an expedition 
againſt the Arcadians; from whom if they received preſents of hoſpi- 
tality, they were warned by-the Oracle immediately to conclude a peace 
with them. Cypſelus therefore, in the harveſt ſeaſon, ordered the 
huſbandmen, after they had reaped the corn, to leave it in the high way; 
a grateful preſent to the ſoldiers- of the Heraclidz, of which they rea- 
dily availed —— He afterwards went out to meet them, and 
0 offered 


- 
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offered FTA preſents of hoſpitality : the favour of which, 1 
the Oracle, they declined accepting. Why this refuſal ? © replied 
Cypſelus :* - Your army, in accepting our corn, has already received 
our preſents of hoſpitality.” By this device of Cypſelus were the 
Herachdz reconciled to peace, and entered into an alliance with the 
Arcadians. f 


CHAP. VII. 


HALNEsS. 


HALNES, King of Arcadia, when the Lacedemonians were 
ravaging Tegæa, ſelected the moſt able and vigorous of his troops, 
and poſted them on an eminence above the enemy, with orders from 
thence to attack them in the middle of the night. The old men and 
boys he ſtationed as guards before the city; and commanded them, at 
the time he intended the attack, to kindle a large fire. Whilſt the 
enemy, ſurprized at the ſight of the fire, were wholly intent upon that 
quarter, the ambuſcade fell on them, and obtained an eaſy victory; ; 
thoſe who eſcaped the ſword, ſubmitting to the chains of the con- 
A. And thus was e the prediction of the Oracle. 


« I give you to Tegæa to advance, 
5 And there in fatal __ to lead the choral dance.” 
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12 POLYANUS'S 
CHAP. IX 


„ TEMENUs. 
TEMENUS and the reſt of the Heraclidæ, intending. an ex- 


pedition againſt Rheium, diſpatched ſome Locrian revolters, with in- 


ſtructions to inform the Pelopenneſians, that they had a fleet at 


Naupactum, on pretence of ſailing to Rheium; but that their real deſign 


was a deſcent upon the Iſthmus. On the credit of this intelligence, 
the Peloponneſians marched their forces to the Iſthmus ; and by that 


means gave Temenus an opportunity of | 400g Rheium without: op- 
poſition. 


GAP. A; 


»PROCLES; 
WHILE the Heraclidz, Procles and Temenus, were at war with 


the Euryſthide, who were at that time in poſſeſſion of Sparta; ; 
they were on a ſudden attacked by the enemy, as they were ſacrificin g 


to Minerva for a ſafe paſſage over the mountains. Procles, little diſ- 


concerted, ordered the flutes to march on before; after whom the 
ſoldiers advancing in arms, inſpired by the numbers and harmony of 
the muſick, preſerved their ranks entire, and, eventually, defeated the 
enemy. From this experience of the influence of muſick, were the 


Lacedzmonians taught to retain flutes in their army ; who, advancing 


before them to the field, always ſounded the charge. And I can from 
my own knowledge aſſert, that the Oracle had promiſed victory to the 
arms of the Lacedæmonians, ſo long as they continued the uſe of flutes 


in their army, and fought not againſt thoſe who did retain them. The 


battle 
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battle of Leuctra verified the prediction: for there the Lacedzmonians, 


without the muſick of flutes, engaged the Thebans, who always uſed 


the flute in battle ; in which inſtance the God ſeemed directly to. have 


pronounced the Theban e 


CHAP. Xl. 


ACUES. 


WHEN the Lacedæmonians entered Tegza, . was 0 to 
them in the night; Acues gave his men a particular ſignal, whereby to 
diſtinguiſh each other, with orders to ſlay all who did not know it. This 
ſignal all the Arcadians knowing, aſked no queſtions ; but the Lace- 
dæmonians, not being able to diſcern their friends in the night, were 
obliged to inquire before they encountered any, whether they were 
friends or enemies; and, thus diſcovering themſelves, were inſtantly 


IRS My 1 Arcadians. 


CHAP. XII. 


THE SSALU 8. | 
THE Bæotians of Arna having made war upon the Theſſalians, 


Theſſalus, by a happy ſtratagem, reduced them to terms of peace, without 


the hazard of a battle. Waiting for a dark and gloomy night, he 
diſperſed his men about the fields, with orders to light torches and 
flambeaus, and poſt themſelves in different places on the tops of the 
mountains; ſometimes raiſing their lights above their heads, then 
lowering them again; thereby to afford a more doubtful and uncertain 
ſpectacle. The Bæotians, on fight of the ſurrounding flames, ſup- 
poſing themſelves involved in a blaze of lightning, were —_— into 


COBETITALIONs and became ſuppliants for peace, 0 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII 


MENELAUS. 


MENELAUS, returning with Helen from Egypt, \ was forced to 
put in at Rhodes; of whoſe arrival Philixo, who was then mourning 
the unhappy fall of her huſband Tlepolemus at Troy, being informed, 
reſolved to revenge his death on Helen and the Spartan : and, at the 
head of. as many Rhodians as ſhe could collect, both men and wo- 
men, armed with fire and ſtones, advanced to the ſhips. Menelaus, 


thus aſſailed, the wind not permitting him to put to ſea, concealed the 
queen under deck; at the ſame time dreſſing one of the moſt beautiful 


of her attendants in her royal robes and diadem. The Rhodians, not 
ſuſpecting but that ſhe was Helen, diſcharged their fire and ſtones on 
the unfortunate attendant. And thus, ſatisfied with the ample ſatiſ- 


faction, as they thought, they had paid the manes of Tlepolemus, in 


the death of Helen, they quietly retreated ; leaving Menelaus and 
Helen to purſue their intended voyage at leiſure. 


—— — 


CH 15 XIV. 


: r 
&2 


CLEOMENES. 


IN a war between the Edesse 2 Argives, while A 
armies were encamped in front of each other, Cleomenes obſerved that 


every tranſaction in his camp was betrayed to the enemy; who took their 
meaſures accordingly. - When he ordered to arms, the enemy armed 


alſo; if he marched out, they were ready to form againſt him. When 
he gave orders for repoſe, they did the fame. - Whenever therefore he 
2208 wa next iſſue — orders for repaſt, he gave private directions 


that 
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that the troops ſhould arm. The publick orders were as uſual con- 
veyed to the unſuſpecting Argives; whilſt Cleomenes, advancing in 
arms, attacked them. with ſucceſs, unarmed, and unprepared to oppoſe 


him. 


CH A P. XV. 


POLYDORUS. 


TWENTY years had the Lacedzmonians haraſſed the Meſſenians 
with a war, in which they had been continually foiled : when Polydorus, 
pretending a rupture between himſelf and Theopompus, diſpatched a 
revolter to the enemy's camp, with information that they were at va- 
riance, and had divided their forces. The Meſſenians, upon this re- 
port, obſerved the motions of the enemy with particular attention. And 
Theopompus, agreeably to the information they had received, decamped, 
and concealed his army at a little diſtance from the ſpot ; remaining in 
readineſs to act, whenever occaſion might require. The Meſſenians, 
ſeeing this movement, and deſpiſing the inferiority of Polydorus's army, 
in a body ſallied out of the city, and gave him battle. Theopompus, 
at that moment, upon a ſignal given by his ſcouts, advancing from his 
ambuſcade, made himſelf maſter of the empty abandoned town; and 


falling upon the Meſſenians in the rear, whilſt — attacked them 
in front, gained a e fars- victory. 


CHA P. XVI. 


LYCURGUS. 
1. THE method Lycurgus took to enforce his laws upon the 
Lacedzmonians, was, on enacting any new law, by repairing to Del- 
phos; there to inquire of the Oracle, whether it would be advantageous 


16 POLYANUS'S 


to the republick to receive it, or not. The propheteſs, wrought 1 upon 
by the eloquence of a bribe, always affirmed the expediency of receiv- 
ing it. Thus, through a fear of offending the god, the Lacedæmonians 
religiouſly obſerved thoſe laws, as ſo many divine oracles. 1111 
2. ONE command of Lycurgus, ſanctioned by the Oracle, was this: 


“O, Lacedæmonians, be not too frequently engaged in war; leſt by 


that means you alſo teach your enemies the military art.“ 
3. ANOTHER advice of his was, always to give quarter to thoſe 
who fled; leſt otherwiſe the enemy ſhould judge it better to hazard their 


lives in a brave reſiſtance, than be ſure of loſing them by. Rs | 


away, 


: CHAP. XVII. 


TYRTEUS. 


THE ns, previous toan engagement with the Meſſe- 
nians, formed a general reſolution either to conquer or die: and when they 
came to bury their dead, that they might each be diſtinguiſhed by their 
friends, had their names engraven on their ſhields, which were faſtened to 
their left arms. Tyrtæus, to make an advantage of this device, by inti- 
midating the Meſſenians with an account of it, gave private orders that 


frequent opportunities ſhould be offered the Helots of revolting ; who 
no ſooner obſerved themſelves leſs ſtrictly watched, than many deſerted 


to the enemy, whom they informed of the exceſs of the Lacedæmonians 
deſperation. Intimidated by this report, the Meſſenians, after a weak 
reſiſtance, yielded a compleat victory to the Lacedemonians. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


CODRUS. 


IN a war between the Athenians and Peloponneſians, victory was 
declared by the Oracle in favour of the Athenians, if their king fell by 
the hand of a Peloponneſian. The enemy, informed of the Oracle, 
gave publick orders to every individual in the army, carefully to avoid 
any perſonal attack on Codrus, who was at that time king of the 
Athenians. He however in the evening diſguiſing himſelf in the habit of 
a wood- cutter, advanced beyond the trenches to hew wood; and there 


chanced to meet ſome Peloponneſians, who were out upon the ſame 
errand. With them Codrus purpoſely quarrelled, and wounded ſome 


of them with his axe: at which, exaſperated, they fell upon him with 
their axes, and ſlew him; returning home to their camp, elated with 


'the performance of ſo noble an exploit. The Athenians, ſeeing the 


Oracle. thus far fulfilled, as having now nothing further to wait for, 
with new courage and reſolution advanced to battle ; having previouſly 


diſpatched a herald into the enemy's camp, to requeſt the body of 


their dead king. And when the affair was diſcovered to the Pelopon- 


neſians, they immediately abandoned their camp and fled. The Athenians 
_ afterwards paid divine honours to Codrus, who, by his — 
death, had purchaſed fo compleat a victory. 


CHAP. XIX. _ 5 


ME L ANTH U S. | 
IN a war between the Athenians and Paving, for the poſſeſſion 


of Melznz, a tract of country bordering upon Attica and Berotia, it 
Was * the Oracle thus declared: 


0 | Kantchus, 
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« Xanthus, Melænæ's fair and fertile plain 
« Mclanthus ſhall by ſtratagem obtain: 


Which was thus verified: Melanthus, general of the Athenians, and 
Xanthus, of the Bæotians, agreed to decide the victory by their own 
ſwords. As ſoon as they were engaged, Melanthus called out, Thus 
to bring a ſecond againſt a fingle man is unfair; upon which, Xan- 
thus turning about to ſee who this ſecond was, Melanthus ſeized the 


opportunity, and, thus unguarded, run him through with his ſpear. 
The victorious Athenians, in memory of this ſucceſsful ſtratagem, 
inſtituted an annual feſtival, which they call Ar AT RIA. 

os, © aq" | \ 
SOLOK.. 4 
| THE Athenians, tired out with a tedious war, in which they had | 
been engaged againſt the Megarenſians, for the iſland Salamis, enacted H 
| 8 a law, that made it death for any one to aſſert, the city ought to en- i 
* deavour the recovery of it. Solon, undaunted by the ſeverity of the 1 
| | Prohibition, deviſed means to ſuperſede the law. He counterfeited 4 
A | madneſs, and, running into the aſſembly, repeated an elegy he had -þ 
| compoſed for the occaſion; and with this martial poem fo ſpirited up 5 
| the Athenians to war, that; inſtigated by Mars and the Mules, ſinging 3 
| hymns and ſhouting, they advanced to battle, and, in an obſtinate . 
| engagement, entirely routed the Megarenſians. Thus Salamis again 1 
| | relapſed into the juriſdiction of the Athenians: whilſt Solon was held 5 
81 | in univerſal admiration ; who by madneſs could repeal a law, and by + 
1 the power of muſick conquer in battle. | # 


2. IN the courſe of the war between Athens and the Megarenſians, for 
the iſland Salamis, Solon failed to Cohas; where he found the women 
performing ſacrifice to Ceres. He immediately diſpatched to the Mega- 


13-2458 
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renſians a perſon, who, pretending himſelf to be a renegade, ſhould 


adviſe them to ſeize the Athenian women; an enterprize which might 
eaſily be executed, if they made all poſlible ſail to Colias. The Me- 
garenſians inſtantly manned a ſhip, and put to ſea. Solon, in the 
mean time ordered the women to retire; and ſome beardleſs youths, 
dreſſed in female attire, with garlands upon their heads, and privately 
armed with daggers, to dance and wanton near the ſhore. Deceived 


by the appearance of the youths, and their falſe dreſſes, the Megaren- 


ſians landed; and eagerly endeavouring to ſeize them, hoped to find an 
eaſy capture. But the youths, drawing their ſwords, by the ſlaughter 
that enſued ſoon convinced them of the difference between men and 


women, and of their fatal miſtake. And immediately embarking for 


Salamis, they made themſelves maſters of the iſland, 


CHAP, I 


PISISTRATUS. 


PISISTRATUS, in an expedition from Eubæa into Attica againſt 
Pallenis, falling in with a body of the enemy, defeated and ſlew them. 
Advancing farther, he met the remaining part of the army; whom he 
ordered his men not to attack, but to crown themſelves with gar- 
lands, and ſignify to them that they had already made a truce with the 
party they had firſt met. On the credit of this aſſertion, they formed 


an alliance with Piſiſtratus, and admitted him into the city. When 


mounting his chariot, with a tall beautiful woman by his ſide, whoſe 
name was Phyſa, accoutred in the armour of Pallas, he impreſſed the 
Athenians with a belief that Pallas was his protectreſs and gar; ; and 
by this means obtained the ſovereignty of Athens. | 
2. Having | a deſign to difarm the Athenians, pilitratus 
commanded all A appear at the Anacæum, in arms, And as ſoon as they 
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were aſſembled, he ſtepped forth, under pretence of haranguing them 
but begun in ſo low a tone of voice, that, not being able to hear him, 


the people deſired him to go to the porch, where they might all hear 
him more diſtinctly; and even there not raiſing his voice ſo as diſtinctly: 
to be heard, while the people were with great attention liſtening to 


him, his aſſociates went privately out, and, carrying off all the arms, 


carried them to the temple of Agraulus. The Athenians, after finding 


themſelves naked and defenceleſs, too late perceived that Piſiſtratus's: 
weak voice was only a ſtratagem to deſpoil them of their arms. 


3. SOME private jealouſies ſubſiſting between Megacles and Pi- 


ſiſtratus, Megacles being magiſtrate on the part of the rich, and 
Piſiſtratus of thoſe of the lower order; after having, in a publick aſ- 


ſembly inſulted and menaced Megacles, Piſiſtratus abruptly retired - 
and, ſlightly wounding himſelf, went the next day into the forum, and 


publickly expoſed to the Athenians his wounds. Fired with rage and 
reſentment at ſeeing what he had ſuffered in their defence, the people 


| aſſigned him a guard of three hundred men, for the protection of his 
perſon. By means of theſe guards, who uſed always to appear armed 
with clubs, he poſſeſſed himſelf of the VOY of e e and 
after his death left it to his ſons. | 


CHA P. XXII. 


ARISTOGEITON. 
ARISTOGEITON, when put to the torture to extort from him a 


confeſſion of his aſſociates, confeſſed none of them; but in their ſtead 


named all the friends of Hippias. And when by Hippias's order they 


had been put to death, Ariſtogeiton reproached him with his cruelty to 
his innocent friends, and the ſucceſs of his own ſtratagem. 


| 
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CHAP. XXIII. 

POLYCRATES. ” 
WIEN Polycrates, the Samian, infeſted the Græcian ſeas, he made 
no diſtinction in his depredations between friends and foes: obſerving, 


that in caſe his friends ſhould re-demand ſuch part of his ſeizures as 


was their property, he would have an opportunity of obliging them 
with the reſtitution of it; and thus engage them the more cloſely to 


his cauſe. But if he took nothing from them, he conſidered he ſhould: 


have nothing wherewith to oblige them. 

2. Ueon a publick ſacrifice offered by the Samians in the Temple 
of Juno, which was attended with a parade of men in arms, a great 
quantity of arms being collected on the occaſion, Polycrates gave the 


conduct of the train to his brothers Syloſon and Pantagnoſtus. As 
ſoon as the ſacrifice commenced, the greateſt part depoſited their arms 
upon the altar, and addreſſed themſelves to prayer; whilſt thoſe about 


Syloſon, and Pantagnoſtus,. who had been previouſly. apprized of the 
deſign, waiting in arms for the ſignal given, ſet upon the reſt, and ſlew 
them, each diſpatching his man. In the mean time Polycrates, at the 
head of his aſſociates, poſſeſſing himſelf of the moſt advantageous places 
m the city, was joined by his brothers and their party, who had, with 
all expedition, forced their way to him from the temple. With theſe: - 
he fortified and defended himſelf in the tower, called Aſtypalæa; till, 


having received an enforcement from Len, the * * — 


he obtained the 1 of Samen. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


ISTIAUS. 


WHIEST Iſtiæus, the Mileſian, reſided at the court of King 
Darius, in Perſia, he formed a deſign of engaging the Ionians to re- 
volt; but was at a loſs how ſafely to tranſmit a letter, the ways being 
every where. poſſeſſed by the king's guard. Shaving the head of a 
confidential ſervant, in inciſions on it he thus briefly wrote: © Iſtizus 
to Ariſtagoras, ſolicit the revolt of Ionia.” And as ſoon as his hair 


was grown again, he diſpatched him to Ariſtagorus. By this means, 


he paſſed the guards unſaſpetted ; and, after bathing in the ſea, or- 
dered himſelf to be ſhaved, and then ſnewed Ariſtagoras the marks: 


which, when he had read, he Profecuted the deſign, and effected the 


revolt * Jonia. 


| CHAP. XXV. 


-PITTACUS. 
- PITTACUS and ne agreed by fingle combat to decide the 


tight to Sigæum, then in conteſt between the Athenians and Mytele- 


nians : 1 ſhould fight with equal weapons; 


and fuck to appearance they were. But Pittacus under his ſhield had 


privately. concealed a net; which cafting over Phrynon, he eaſily drew 
him, thus entangled, within his reach, and killed him. It was after- 
wards pleaſantly ſaid, that he had fiſhed for Sigzum with a linen line. 
This ſtratagem of Pittacus it was, which gave riſe to the uſe of the 
net in the duels of the gladiators. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


BIAS, 


CRASUS, King of Lydia, intending an 1888 againſt the 
iſlands, was deterred from his deſign by Bias, the Prienian; who told 
the king, that the iſlanders had bought up a great number of horſes, 
that they might be able to bring into the field a formidable cavalry 
againſt him. Would to Jupiter, © ſaid the king, with a ſmile,” I 


could catch thoſe iſlanders on the continent!“ — © True, © replied Bias, 


and what think you they could wiſh, rather than to catch Cræſus 
upon the ſeas?” This repartee of Bias had its effect in Gifuacing the 


| king from his intended expedition. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


GELON. 

GELON, the Syracuſan, the ſon of Dinomenes, was 3 
commander in chief, in a war againſt Himilcon, the Carthagenian: 
and after having by his gallant behaviour defeated the enemy, he went 
into the aſſembly, and gave up the accounts of his imperiatorial com- 
miſſion; the expences of the war, the time, arms, horſes, and ſhips. 
For all which, after great encomiums were beſtowed upon him, he 
ſtripped himſelf; and, advancing naked into the midſt of them, © Thus 
naked, ſaid he, I preſent myſelf to you, that now, whilſt you are 


all armed, if I have ever injured or oppreſſed any individual amongſt 
you, I may feel the juſt reſentment of your weapons.“ He was an- 


ſwered by the acclamations of all preſent, ſtyling him the moſt gallant, 
te beſt of generals. To whom he replied, © Then for the future al- 


ways 
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ways let it be your care to elect ſuch another.“ Such another, * an- 
ſwered they, we have not.” He was therefore a ſecond time elected 


general; which paved the way for him to the ſovereignty of Syracuſe. 


2. Wren Himilcon, King of Carthage invaded Sicily; Gelon, 
"who then poſſeſſed the ſovereignty there, took the field againſt him: 
but not venturing to hazard a battle, he in his own robes habited 
Pediarchus, who commanded the archers, and much reſembled himſelf 
both in perſon and looks; and ordered him to march out of the camp, and 
attend a ſacrifice on the altars. The band of archers followed him, dreſſed 
in white veſtments, carrying myrtle branches in their hands, and bows 


privately concealed under them; which they were inſtructed to make 


uſe of againſt Himilcon, as ſoon as they perceived him in the ſame 
manner advancing to ſacrifice. Matters thus diſpoſed, Himilcon en- 
tertaining no ſuſpicion of deſign, came forward alſo, and ſacrificed: 
when a ſudden ſhower of darts immediately diſpatched him, while he 
was officiating at the ceremonies, and offering libations. 

3. GeLox, in order to ſubvert the empire of the Megarenſians, 
invited over to Sicily whoever of the Dorians were willing to remove; 
and at the ſame time impoſed on Diognetus, Prince of Megara, an 
enormous fine: which, not being able himſelf to diſcharge it, he le- 
vied on the citizens; who, to avoid compliance with the tribute, re- 
moved into Sicily, and there ſubj ected themſelves to the power and 
authority of Gelon. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


THERON. 


T HERON, in an 1 — with the e had put 
the enemy to flight: when the Sicilians, pouring into the camp, imme- 
diately fell to plundering the tents ; and, whilſt in that diſorder, were 


attacked 
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attacked by the Iberians, who, advancing to the aſſiſtance of the Cartha- 


ginians, made great havock among them. - Theron, perceiving the carnage 
that was likely to enſue, diſpatched a party to wheel round the camp ; 
with orders to ſet fire to the tents that were fartheſt behind. The enemy, 
ſeeing the camp on fire, and being themſelves deſtitute of tents, betook 
themſelves, with precip! tation, to their ſhips; which. however, bein 2 
cloſely purſued by the Sicilians, few of them were able to gain. 


HERO N, rur SON OF MitTIADEs. 5 


2. Tur Selinuntines having been defeated by the Carthaginians, and 


the field ſtrewed with their dead, while the enemy preſſed ſo cloſe upon 
them that they dared not venture forth to bury them, and yet were 
ſhocked to ſee them lie neglected and expoſtd; in this emergency, 
Theron engaged, if they would Provide him with three hundred men 


who could cut wood, to march out with them, burn the dead, and 


bury them, * But if we fail in our attempt, continued he, and 
fall victims to the enemy, the city will not ſuffer much from the loſs of 


one citizen, and the price of three hundred ſlaves.” The Selinuntines 
embraced his propoſal, and gave him his choice of the number of ſlaves 


he defired. - Accordingly, ſelecting thoſe he judged moſt active and 
ſtout, he led them forth armed with wood- bills, hatchets, and axes, 


under pretence of cutting wood for the funeral pile. "But after they | 


had advanced ſome little diſtance from the city, Theron prevailed on 


them to ſhake off their ſervitude; and late in the evening marched them 


back: when, making themſelves known to the guard, they were readily 
admitted, Theron no ſooner entered, than he diſpatched the guard ; 


and, having ſlain in their beds ſuch -citizeng-as were moſt likely to 
thwart and fruſtrate his dion, he arms ons of the Nom and | 
the W of Selinuntum. | Rib : 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


HIERON. 


' HIBRON, finding ahe enemy prepared to 48 his Oe over 
a river, poſted his heavy armed troops at the place where he intended 
to ford it; ordering the horſe and light-infantry to advance higher up, 
under colour of paſſing it above. The enemy obſerving this motion, 
marched their forces alfo higher up, in order to defeat his ſuppoſed 
intention. Hieron, in the mean time, effected a paſſage with his 
heavy armed troops, eaſily bearing down the ſmall party of the enemy 
who were left to oppoſe him. And as ſoon as he had gained the op- 
polite ſide, he hoiſted a ſignal to the horſe and light-infantry, who im- 
mediately returning paſſed the river at the erte in 2 
with his heavy armed forces, ſuſtained the enemy's attack. 

2. WuxNxVER Hieron, in his wars with the Italians, took pri- 
ſoners any of eminence, or who had great connexions in the ſtate, he 
would not permit them to be immediately ranſomed, but always re- 
tained them ſome time with him; treating them politely, and with the 
firſt honours of his houſe. He afterwards received the ranſom, and 
courteouſly diſmiſſed them. From ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of fa- 
vour, they ever after became ſuſpected by their fellow citizens of having 
their affectipns warped, and ſecretly favouring the cauſe of Hieron. 


CHAP. XXX. 


; 8 THEMISTOCLES. 


THE Athenians, ſpirited at the import of 3 an Oracle, in theſe 
words RIOT; 


Thou, 
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& Thou, Salamis divine, to Pluto's reign * 
e Shalt many a youth aſſign, untimely ſlain:“ 


Tae MIsTOCLES artfully interpreted it againſt their enemies; Since, 
© ſaid he,” never could the Oracle ſtyle Salamis divine, if it were to 
prove the cauſe of deſtruction to the youth of Greece.” The happy 
turn thus given to it revived the courage and reſolution of the 
Athenians: and this interpretation of an alarming Oracle having been 
ſo fatisfaftory, the people were directed by Themiſtocles in his ex- 
Pluniatiot of another, SIE enigmatical and obſcure ; 


« May Jore to Athens gu a wall of wood.” 


For when moſt of the I. were for fortifying their woes; The- | 
miſtocles bade them man. their ſhips, for theſe, © ſaid he, O 
Athenians, are your wooden walls.” His words had their effect. The 
Athenians concu rred as him, embarked, en their — and 


— 


2. Waits 1 fleet was Aa! near Ba the Greeks were 
Fe unanimous in adviſing a retreat: which Themiſtocles as vio- - 


lently oppoſed, preſſing thera to hazard an engagement in the ſtrait 


ſeas. But not being able to prevail, he in the night difpatched' Sycinnus, 


an eunuch, who was tutor to his ſons, privately to inform the king of 
the intention of the Greeks to give him the ſlip; © but, added he, 
prevent it, and engage them. The king followed the eunuch's 
ſeas, the vaſt number of his on ſhips was rendered rather of diſſervice, 
than uſe to him. Thus by a happy ſtratagem of their comm arg 
the Greeks obtained a victory, even againſt their own inclinations. - 
3. Tux Greeks, after their conqueſt at Salamis, reſolved 8 5 


| fling w 0 there to deſtroy. the bridge, and cut off the 


13020 2 | king 8 
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king's retreat. This Themiſtocles oppoſed ; alledging, that if the king 

were precluded à retreat, he would immediately renew the battle: and 
_ deſpair is frequently found to effect what courage fails in encountering. 
Again therefore he diſpatched Arſaces, another eunuch, to inform the 


would be demoliſhed. Alarmed at this information, the king by ex- 
peditious marches reached the Helleſpont, and paſſed the bridge, be- 
fore the Grecian army had executed their deſign; leaving Themiſtocles 
to enjoy his victory, without the hazard of a ſecond en gagement. 
4. Warn the Athenians firſt applied themſelves to fortify their 
city with walls, it gave great umbrage to the Spartans, whom The- 
miſtocles found means to deceive by this. happy ſtratagem : he was 
deputed ambaſſador to Sparta, and there confidently denied that the 
walls were raiſing. © But, added he,” if you be not ſatisfied with 
my declaration, ſend whom you pleaſe of credit and "eminence to en- 
quire the truth; and in the mean time let me be your priſoner. This 
they camplied with: when Themiſtocles privately. diſpatched a meſſenger 
to the Athenians, with ſtrict charge to detain thoſe who were ſent to 
Athens for intelligence, till their walls were raiſed; and after that, not 
to permit them leave the city, till the Spartans had releaſed him, The 
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the delegates. were ſet at liberty, and Athens * to 1 3 
tende of the Lacedæmonians. 


5. Ix the war with the ZAginates, Themiſtocles ei this 


talents, the produce of the ſilver mines; and propoſed that a hundred 
of the moſt opulent citizens ſhould contribute each a talent to the 
fund: engaging, that if the city were ſatisfied with the uſe to which 


the publick account; if not, the contributions ſhould be returned. 
The ay was embraced ; the — citizens * with each 
| other 


king that unleſs he made a ſpeedy retreat, the bridge over the Helleſpont 


ſtratagem ſucceeding, the walls were raiſed ; Themiſtocles then returned, 


| Fs 33 from their purpoſe of dividing amongſt themſelves a hundred 


he ſhould recommend the money to be applied, it ſhould be placed to 
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other in expedition, every one fitted out a handſome veſſel: and the 
Athenians ſaw themſelves on a ſudden furniſhed with a powerful fleet; 
which they employed not only be the Æginates, but a the 
whole power of Perſia. . 
6. Wurx the Ionians, in alliance with the Perſians, fought under 
Xerxes, Themiſtocles ordered the Greeks to have this inſcription placed 


on their walls: O, impious Ionians, thus to war againſt your fa- 


thers!” This memorial created in the mind of the king an indelible 


ſuſpicion of their diſaffection. 


7. THEMISTOCLES, in order to elude the reſentment of the Athe- 
nians, without making himſelf known to the maſter of the ſhip, 
embarked for Ionia. But the veſſel being forced by. a ſtorm upon 
Naxos, which was at that time invaded by the Athenians, afraid of 
being apprehended, he went up to the maſter, and diſcovered to him 
who he was; at the ſame time threatening, if he ſuffered him to 
be taken, to accuſe him to the Athenians of having been bribed to 


tranſport him to Ionia. For the common ſafety of them both, he 
therefore propoſed that no one ſhould be permitted to ſet foot on ſhore. 


Terrified by theſe menaces, the maſter obliged every one to continue on 
board ; and put out again to ſea as expeditiouſly as he was able. 


Is... AL XXXI. 


ARIS TIDEs. 


' ARIS TIDESC 3 Themiſtocles, moſt 8 enemies, were 
each at the head of oppoſite factions in the ſtate: but upon Perſa's 
expedition againſt the Athenians, they amicably went out of the city 
together, and, graſping each other's hand, proteſted ; « Here we de- 
poſit our former animoſities, and lay afide our mutual enmity, till we 
have _ an end to the war in Which we are engaged againſt Perſa. 
Xx 4 5 Alfter 
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After this ſolemn proteſtation on both ſides, looſing their hands, _ 
filled the ditch by which they ſtood, as if they had there buryed their 


animoſity; and acted unanimouſly through the whole courſe of the 
war. This harmony in the conduct of the generals, diſtreſſed the 


ys ang ſecured to themſelves the victory. 


4 


LEONIDA 8. 
' LEONIDAS 1 the Perſian army, at 8 the ftrait- 


be. of the place making the great ſuperiority of the _—_— 8 * of | 


little ſervice to them. 

2. A LITTLE before an engagement, Leonidas obſerving the clouds 
look thick and lowering, turned about to his officers, and bade them 
not be ſurprized at the thunder and lightning, which from the ap- 


pearance of the heavens, he obſerved muſt be very ſoon expected. The 


army of Leonidas, thus forewarned of the phænomenon which ſoon 
appeared, confidently advanced to battle. But the enemy, terrified and 


diſpirited at the menaces 96 the elements, andes an eaſy * to 


the Spartans. 


3. Having made an jeraption 3 into the enemy's territories, "OY 


das in the night diſpatched ſmall parties different ways, with orders, 
upon a ſignal given, to fell the trees, and ſet fire to the villages. At 


ſight of this, they who were in the city imagining the enemy's forces 


to be much more numerous than they were, ventured not out to give 
them battle, but ſuffered them to carry off the ſpoil unmoleſted. 
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CHAS. XXXIILL 


LEOTYCHIDES. 


' OBSERVING the Athenians, engaged in a naval war about My- 
ak were alarmed at the great ſuperiority of the enemy's forces, 
Leotychides deviſed means to detach the Tonians from the intereſt of the 
Medes; in which he knew they were engaged, more through fear, than 
inclination. He pretended an expreſs was arrived, with information 
of a victory obtained by the Greeks over the Perſians, at Platæa. 
Encouraged by this aſſurance, the Ionians joined the Greeks; and for- 


tune afterwards gave the ſanction of truth t to this ſtratagem, in realizing 
the pretended victory. 


. — 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


CIMON. 


AT the river Eurymedon, Cimon having conquered the vs g 's 


heutenants, and taken many of his ſhips, manned them with Greeks 


who, dreſſed in Median habits, failed to Cyprus. The Cyprians, de- 
ceived by the barbarian dreſs, readily received the fleet as friends and 
allies. But no ſooner were they ſafe on ſhore, than they too plainly | 
proved that they were Greeks ; and made themſelves maſters of the 
iſland, more by the ſudden conſternation into which the Cyprians were 
N than the force that was employed againſt them. | 

2. CrMox having carried off from Seſtos and Byſantium many 
captives and rich ſpoil, was, at the requeſt of the allies, appointed to 
divide them. The captives alone compoſed one fhare of the diviſion ; 


and the other was made up of robes, veſtments, bracelets, and other 


4+ @ — _ E 
trinkets. 
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trinkets. The allies choſe the oranments, and the Athenians contented 
themſelves with the naked captives. Cimon was ridiculed for having 
made, as was thought, ſo unequal a diviſion, and aſſigned a choice of ſo 
much the better portion to the allies. Shortly after came the friends 
and relations of the captives from Lydia and Phrygia, and redeemed 
them at very great ranſoms. The forecaſt of Cimon, and the advan- 
tageous diſpoſition he had made, then appeared; and the Athenians 
retorted their ridicule upon the allies. | 


* 
—— 


CHAP. XXXV. 


 MYRONIDES. 


'THE Athenians and Thebans having formed againſt each other 5 
| 6 the Athenian general, ordered his men, as ſoon as the 
ſignal for battle was given, to begin the charge from the left. They 
did ſo; when Myronides, after having for a ſhort time engaged at the 
head of them, haſtily advanced to the right wing, calling out aloud, 

ce We are victorious in the left.” Upon mention of the word vic- 
. TORIOUS, the Athenians received a freſh acceſſion of courage, and 
charged the enemy with redoubled fury. The Thebans, on the con- 
trary, diſpirited with the news of their detent, abandoned the field to 
the enemy. 


2, Wuzn Myronides led the Athenians againſt Thebes, and was 


advancin g to the field, he ordered them to ground their arms, and take 
a view of the country round. They did ſo; when addreſſing them, 


r Obſerve, * ſaid he, what a ſpacious plain this is; and what a num- 
ber of horſe the enemy have in it. If we run away, the cavalry will 
moſt undoubtedly overtake us; But if we ſtand like men, there are the 
faireſt hopes of victory. By this conciſe harangue, he convinced theni 


of the neceſſity of maintaining their ground; and penetrated even to 


the territories of Phocis and Locri. 
CHAP. 
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CHA P. XXXVI. 


PE R LOL E s. 
WHILST the Lacedæmonians were ravaging Attica ; ; in order & 


divert their operations, by carrying the war into their own country, 


Pericles fitted out ſome Athenian galleys with orders to lay waſte the 
maritime parts of Sparta: and thus retaliated the injuries the Athe- 


nians had ſuſtained, by committing greater upon the Lacedzmonians. 


2. WREN Archidamus, who had been formerly a friend and acquain- 
tance of Pericles, invaded Attica; Pericles, who was very rich, and had 
large eſtates, ſuſpecting, that on account of their former intimacy, 
Archidamus might not ſuffer his property to ſhare the general ravage, 
to ſecure himſelf from the ſuſpicion of the Athenians, before the de- 
vaſtation was begun, went into the 1 and made a publick u 
tion to the any of ws his Nb | 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


' CLEON.. 


CLEON, by means of a lucky diſcovery, betrayed Seſtos to the Aby- 
denians without the expence of a battle. Theodorus, a friend of his, 
who had the command of the watch in the city, having an intrigue with 
a woman in the ſuburbs, obſerved a narrow acqueduct, which was con- 
tinued through the walls. By pulling up a ſtone, through this paſs 
he uſed to viſit his miſtreſs; and at his return, replacing the ſtone as 
uſual, he continued his amour undiſcovered. At an hour, when wine 
and mirth had opened his mind, he confeſſed his intrigue to his friend 
Cleon; who immediately communicated it to the Abydenians : and, 


waiting for a dark night, when Theodorus had pulled up the ſtone, and 


E 1 „„ 
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was amuſing himſelf with his miſtreſs, he deset a party of the 
enemy through the aqueduct. Theſe, after they had ſlain the watch, 


opened the gates to the reſt of the army; and eaſily made themſelves 
maſters of Seſtos. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 


BRASIDAS, 


BRASIDAs was attacked near Amphipolis, and upon a rough crag- 


gy hilt hemmed in by the enemy; who, to prevent his eſcape by night, 

raiſed round the hill a high wall of ſtone. The Lacedæmonians were 
inſtant with their general to lead them out to battle, and not let them 
ſtay to be cooped up, and periſh with famine, But Braſidas, without 
regarding their ſolicitations, told them, he beſt knew the proper time 


for engaging. After the enemy had extended their wall round the great- 


eſt part of the hill; one place only being left open, like a paſs into a 
ſpacious lawn, he gave orders for battle, adding, that this was the time 
to ſhew their ſpirit. Then making a vigorous ſally, they forced a paſſage 
with great ſlaughter of the enemy, and little loſs to themſelves. For the 


ſtraitneſs of the place was no inconvenience to the ſmall number of their 


forces, whilſt the wall ſecured them from an attack upon their rear. 


Thus were the enemy's numbers rendered uſeleſs and the Lacedzmo- 


nians effected a ſafe retreat. ? 

2. AMPHIPOLI1S, Which was under the Athenian protection, having 
been betrayed into the hands of Braſidas, he ordered the gates to be 
ſhut: and, taking the keys, threw them over the walls; that thus not 
having it in their power to open their gates again to the enemy that 
had inveſted it, they might place all their confidence in a vigorous de- 
fence. | 
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3. Wuen Braſidas, who had with great ſecreſy advanced to Amphi- 
polis, found every thing there in confuſion; not judging it prudent to 
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hazard a battle with an enemy, actuated by deſpair, he iſſued a procla- 
mation, promiſing ſecurity to the Athenians, if they would agree to a 
truce with him, and retreat with their own property. And to the Am- 
phipolitans he made another propoſal, that they ſhould enjoy the free- 
dom of the ſtate, if they would enter into a ſtrict alliance with the La- 
cedæmonians. The terms of the proclamation were accepted by the 
Athenians, who drew off their forces; and the ons became 
allies to Lacedæmon. 

4. BRASTDAs, intending to ſail to Sicyon by night, ordered 2 
trireme * to be manned, and ſail before him; whilſt himfelf followed 
in a light ſloop. That in caſe the trireme was attacked by a larger 
veſſel, the ſloop might come up to its aſſiſtance; but if it were equally 
engaged, he in the mean time might arrive ſafe at Sicyon. 

5. Tax enemy in a narrow defile hanging upon the Laeedemoniauv 
rear; Braſidas ordered his men to cut down great quantities of wood as 
they marched, and pile it in heaps; which being ſet on fire, and the 
flame ſpreading wide, he thus ſecured his rear, and effected a ſafe re- 
treat. 


CHA P. XXXIX. 


NICIAS. 


NICIAS ſailed by night to that part of Corinth, where is the moun- 
tain Solyges; and after he had there landed his Athenian forces, and 
a thouſand other troops, and poſted themin ambuſcade, at different places, 


he returned to Athens: and on the next morning, as ſoon as it was day, 
_ openly embarked for Corinth. The Corinthians advanced with alacrity 


to oppoſe him, and diſpute his landing. When the ambuſcade ſuddenly 


diſcovered themſelves; and Oy As r ä _ 1 
a total defeat. 


: 2 | e 2. Tax 


A ſhip containing three benches of oars. 
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2. Tux Athenians being encamped about Olimpius, Nicias ordered; 
wooden ſpikes in the night to be fixed in the ground, which extended on, 
a level before the camp; and on the next day, when Ecphantus, general 
of the Syracuſan horſe, advanced with his cavalry, he was entirely 
routed, the ſpikes ſticking into the horſcs' hoofs every ſtep they advanced. 
And many of them not being able to make good their retreat, were cut. 
to pieces hy the heavy armed troops, that were ee with hard ſtiff 
ſhoes for the purpoſe. 

3. Niclas, with a few men, was left to defend a town; whilft the 
mala; body of the army lay at Thapſus. But the Syracuſans having; 
poſſeſſed themſelves of the outworks, where was depoſited a great 
quantity of wood, Nicias, finding himſelf unable any longer to defend 
the town, ſet fire to the wood, which continuing to burn fiercely, repelled. 
Wesen! till the army returned from Thapſus, and relieved. him. 

4. Nic As, when cloſely purſued by Gylippus, and very near being 
* 6-4 diſpatched a herald to him, with a propoſal to ſurrender on 


whatever conditions he would. offer him: at the ſame time deſiring. 


that ſome one might be ſent to ratify the treaty. Gylippus, not 
diſtruſting the herald, immediately encamped; and, deſiſting from fur- 
ther purſuit, ſent back Nicias's herald, and with him one commiſſioned 
to conclude the treaty. But Nicias, having in the mean time poſſeſſed 
himſelf of a more advantageous poſt, continued the war: after he ad 
by this iinpoſitioh of the herald ue good * 1 
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TO make trial of the affection of his ai Alcibiades i 
the following device—In a dark place in his houſe he ſhut upthe ſtatue of 
a man; and diſcovering it to his friends ſeparately, as a perſon, whom he 
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had murdered, he begged their aſſiſtance in contriving means to conceal 


the fact. They all excuſed themſelves from having any concern in an af- 


fair of that nature, except Callias, the ſon of Hipponicus; who. readily 
offered to receive the pretended corpſe, and ſecrete it from a diſcovery. 
In Callias, therefore, he diſcovered a faithful friend; who ever . - 


wards held the firſt place in his affections. 
2. In a foreign expedition, Alcibiades landed | his forces- in the 


enemy's country by night: and waited their attack the next day. But 


finding them not diſpoſed to venture out of the city, and hazard a 
battle, he planted an ambuſcade; and, after burning his tents, weighed 
anchor from thence, and failed back. As ſoon as from the city they 
had ſeen bim embark, they confidently opened their gates, and in little 
parties ſtraggled up and down the country: when. the ambuſcade, ſal- 
lying out upon them, took many priſoners, and no inconſiderable 


booty. Alcibiades immediately appeared on the coaſt again, and taking 


on board both the ſpoil and the captors, ſailed: back to Athens. 
3. WuiLE the Lacedæmonians laid fiege to Athens, Alcibiades, in 


_ to excite vigilance in the centinels, who were poſted at the Pirzum, 


and, the long walls which extended to the ſea, gave notice, that three 
times every night he would hold out a torch from the tower; and that 


whoever of the guard did not anſwer him, by; holding up their s. at the 
ſame, time, ſhould, be puniſhed; for neglect of duty. The ſtratagem 
had its effect; ſor all were particularly careful to den in readineſs, to an- 
ſwer their general's fi Kral, „ o rot hepa 4 264 ad; $5 ke 
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4. Ix an expedition againſt Sicily, Alcibiades ma bb at Corſica; 
where, as his army was numerous, he divided it into three parts, that 


it might the more eaſily be, ſupplied with forage : and advancing to 


Catane, when he found the Catanzans. determined not to admit him, 


he diſpatched an embaſſy to them, deſiring that he might be permitted 


to enter their city alone, and to communicate to them what he had of 
ſequence to Dre This requeſt being being complied with, he left 


orders 
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orders with his generals, whilſt the citizens flocked from all quarters to 


the aſſembly, to make a vigorous attack upon ſuch gates as were 
weakeſt. Accordingly, whilſt Alcibiades was herakgaing - the Cata- 


næans, they found the Athenians in poſſeſſion of the city. 


5. Ar rk Alcibiades had poſſeſſed himſelf of Catane, he e 
in his ſervice, and found means to attach to him, a faithful Catanæan, 


who was well known at Syracuſe, Him he diſpatched thither, under 


pretext of being charged with a commiſſion to the Syracuſans by ſome 
of their friends in Catane; which was, to inform them that the Athe- 


nians devoted their time to pleaſures and feſtivity, and accuſtomed 
themſelves to ſtroll from the camp, ſecure and unarmed; and that 


therefore if early in the morning they could ſurprize the camp, the 
Athenians they would find an eaſy capture, unarmed, and indulging 
themſelves in the city. The Syracuſan chiefs eafily credited him, and 
gave orders immediately for an embarkation of their whole army for 
Catane. They accordingly landed at Corſica, and, advancing to Ca- 
tane, encamped at the river Symzthus: As foon as Alcibiades perceived 
them advancing, manning his triremes with all expedition, he embarked 
and failed directly to Syracuſe; where he arrived without e ee 
and entirely demoliſhed their fortifications, 


6. ALCIBFADES being ordered from Sicily, fo take his trial for 


defacing the ſtatues of Mercury, and a prophanation of the myſte- 


ries, hired a light-built veſſel, to carry him to Lacedzmon. He there 
adviſed the ſtate to ſend ſpeedy ſuccours to the Syracufans, and to fortify 


-Decelza ; which if neglected, they could receive from thence neither 


the product of the foil, nor of the ſilver mines: and cautioned them, 
that they muſt alſo expect the revolt of the iſlanders, as ſoon as they 


ſaw themſelves beſieged. Theſe his tranfactions at Lacedzmon. induced 
the Athenians to paſs his recall from exile. TH 


7. In an action between the Athenians and ne Alciiades 
_ obſerving a great quantity of dry fern between the two armies, while a 


briſk 


1 
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briſk wind blew full on the backs of the Athenians, and againſt the 
enemy's faces, ordered the fern to be ſet on fire: and the wind driving 
the ſmoak into the enemy's eyes, they found themſelves unable to make | 
any ſtand, and a general rout enſued. * 1 8 : 
8. ALC1BIADEs, when fo pent up by Tyribaſus that there was but 
one way by which he could ſecure his retreat, while the enemy, who 
would not hazard a general engagement, hung upon his rear, encamped 
in a place well covered with wood; where he ordered a quantity of 
timber to be cut down, and piled m different heaps : this in the night 


he ſet on fire, and privately decamped. The barbarians, ſeeing the 


fire, never ſuſpected the Græcians of having ſtruck their tents: and as 
foon as the ſtratagem was diſcovered, and Tyribafus prepared to follow 
him, he found his march fo e by the fire, that he was obliged 
to deſiſt from the purſuit. 

9. ALc1BiaDEs privately diſpatched Theramenes and Thraſybulus 
with a large ſquadron to Cyzicum, to cut off the enemy's retreat to 
the city; whilſt he himſelf, with a few triremes, advanced to offer 


them battle, Mindarus, conceiving a contempt for his little fleet, in- 


ſtantly prepared for the engagement : when no ſooner had they cloſed, 
than the Athenian fleet counterfeited flight; and the Lacedzmonians, 


as if victory had declared in their favour, eagerly purſued them. But 
Alcibiades, as ſoon as he approached that part of his fleet which failed 
under the command of Theramenes and Thraſybulus, hoiſted his flag, 
and, tacking about, ſtood to the enemy. Mindarus then endeavoured 
to ſheer off, and make for the city; but was prevented by the move- 
ment of Theramenes. Cut off from that reſource, he directed his 
courſe to a point of Cyzicum called Cleros; but from thence alſo he 
was repulſed by the army of Pharnabazus. Alcibiades in t the mean 


A ſimilar ſtratagem Hannibal is reported by Frontinus to have employed oh the 


Nina at Cann. 


—ͤ— 
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time cloſely purſued him, ſhattering his ſhips, 87 running foul of them 
with his beaks, and hauling them off with his grappling-irons, as often 
as they attempted to land: whilſt thoſe who, effected a landing, were 
cut to pieces by Pharnabazus. And the death of Mindarus finally 
pt e to Alctviades a N and eg e * 


_— 


CHAP. XII. 


n ARCHIDAMUS. 


ON _ night before a battle, in which Archidamus was to com- 
mand the Lacedæmonian army againſt the Arcadians, to to ſpirit up the 
1 partans, he had an altar privately. erected, adorned with two ſuits of 
bright armour ; and directed two horſes to be led round it. In the 
morning, the captains and ſubalterns, obſerving thoſe nem ſuits of 
armour, the prints of two horſes feet, and an altar raiſed as it were of 
itſelf, perſu uaded themſelves, that Caſtor and Pollux had been to aſſure 


them of their aſſiſtance. The ſoldiers, thus inſſ pired with courage, 


and impreſſed with enthuſiaſtick notions of divine aſſiſtance, ncht 
gallantly, and obtained the victory. 


2. Arx a time when Archidamus laid cloſe ſiege to Corinth, the rich 


citizens and the poor were divided in ſeparate factions z the one party 


inclined to deliver up the city to the enemy, and the other to eſtabliſh, 


in it an oligarchy. Archidamus, receiving intelligence of theſe divi- 
ſions, ſlackened the ſiege. He no longer advanced his machines to the 
walls, no longer marked out his lines of circumvallation, no longer 
apes. himſelf i in levelling the ground. Fe 1 he rich men therefore, ſaſ- 


* have in this ſtratagem followed the diba; in which, hve $2 is an * 2 
doubted error; for Pharnabaſus never was an ally of the Athenians. It is probable therefore 


that the fleet, which Alcibiades is ſaid to have diſpatched under the command of Theramenes 


and Thrafybulus to Cyſicum, landed there a body of troops under Thraſybylus : and that the 
true reading, inſtead of 3 is Thraſybulus, | 
* pecting 
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peCting that he had gained over the other faction to betray the city to 
him, determined to be before hand with them, and diſpatched an em- 
baſſy to Archidamus with the ſurrender of it: ſtipulating for their 
ſafety by the ſanction of a future alliance. 

3. AT Lacedzmon happened a violent ſhock of an earthquake, by 
which five houſes only were left ſtanding. Archidamus, ſeeing the men 
wholly buſied in faving their effects, and fearing leſt they ſhould them- 
ſelves ſtay to be buried in-the ruins, ordered. the trumpet to ſound an 
alarm : on which the Spartans, imagining an enemy was advancing 
againſt them, immediately repaired to him. The houſes in the mean 
time fell; but the men were thus happily preſerved. 

4. Tux Arcadians, after a victory obtained over the Spartans, being 
left maſters of the field, Archidamus weak, and difabled with his 
wounds, ſent to petition a truce, to bury their dead; while there yet re- 
mained any to perform the office.* | 

F. ARchrDAMus marched his army by night to Carz, through a 
long tedious road, rough and craggy, and incommoded with waters. He 
endeavoured, as much as poſſible, to keep up the ſpirits of his men, ha- 
raſſed as they were with a fatiguing and laborious march; both by ex- 
ample and exhortation encouraging them to perſevere. By this forced 
march, they ſurprized the enemy ; and, unprepared as they were for ſo 
ſudden an attack, entirely defeated them, and plundered the city. When 


afterwards, exulting in their victory, they were banqueting in the cap- 


tured town, Archidamus aſked them, at what particular time the city 


appeared to them to be taken. Some anſwered, when they began the 
cloſe attack;, others when they came within the reach of their javelins. 


Neither, replied he; but when we continued our march through that 


tedious dreary ſwamp : for perſeverance | and reſolution eventually 
conquer every thing.” 


* The ſtratagem is left 3 and ſhould be thus ſupplied, —< The nature of the 


_ © requeſt impreſſed the Arcadians with horror at the carnage it conveyed, induced them to 
| e the ſword, and, inſtead of a truce, enter into an alliance with the N 


F > CHAP. 
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CHAP. XLIL 


GYLIPPUS: 


GYLIPPUS, ambitious of being inveſted with the chief command 2 


of the Syracuſan army, convened the other generals to a council of war : 
where he communicated to them a deſign of poſſeſſing themſelves of a 
hill which lay between the city and the Athenian Camp. With this pro- 
| poſal after they had ſignified their concurrence, he by night diſpatched a 

revolter to inform the enemy of the deſign : who took advantage of the 
Intelligence, and immediately poſſeſſed themſelves of the mountain. 
Upon this Gylippus pretended great indignation, as if his plan had by 
ſome or other of the generals been diſcovered to the enemy. To pre- 
vent therefore any ſuch communication of intelligence in future, the 
chiefs of oF committed to Gylippus the ſale l 5 the 
war. 

2. Tu eminence, of which the Aces had poſſeſſed wende, 
SGyhippus finding it neceſſary to recover, out of a great number of veſſels 
ſelected twenty: which he manned, and had frequently manceuvred. Theſe, 
as ſoon as he had compleated his compliment of men for the reſt of the 


fleet, he ordered to put to ſea early the next morning. The enemy no 


ſooner perceived them under fail, than they alſo embarked, and advanced 
to give them battle. But whilſt they edged off, and the Athenians were 
briſkly purſuing them; Gylippus alſo, having manned the reſt of the 
fleet, put to ſea. And the attention of the Athenians being thus en- 
gaged in a naval action, the few troops, they had left behind, were 


eaſily diſlodged by Gylippus's 8 | infantry, who. afterwards poſſeſſed 1 them- 
ſelves of che 8 
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CHAP, XIII. 


* E RMOCRATES. 
AN inſurrection taking place in Syracuſe, and a great band of "RE | 


being collected together; Hermocrates ſent ambaſſador to Soſiſtratus, 


their leader, one Daimachus, a captain of horſe, and formerly a par- 
ticular friend and acquaintance of Sofiſtratus : who told him from the 


generals, that from particular regard for the fortitude he had diſ- 


played, they had agreed to give the men their freedom, furniſh them 
with arms, and allow them a military ſtipend; and that they alſo ad- 
mitted him to the rank of general, arid defired that he would forth- 

with come and join them in their deliberations on' public buſineſs. 
Relying on the friendſhip of Paimachus, Soſiſtratus attended the ge- 


. nerals, with twenty of his beſt and ableſt men: who were all imme- 


diately ſeized, and thrown into chains; whitft Hermocrates marched 
out with ſix thoufand picked men, and having taken priſoners the 
reſt of the ſlaves, he engaged to them on oath, that they ſhould re- 
ceive no ill treatment from him, provided they would return to their 
reſpective maſters: to which they all agreed, except three hundred, en 
revolted to the Athenians. 

2. Tux Athenians, having ſuffered in a naval engagement with the 
Syracuſans off Sicily, reſolved to withdraw their forces from the iſland 
in the night; whilſt the Syracuſans lay buried in wine and ſleep after 
their triumphal ſacrifices. Hermocrates ſuſpected the deſign, but not 
venturing to hazard an engagement with troops drowſy. and inebriated 
as his were, he difpatched a revolter who told Nicias; his friends, who 
were ever vigilant in watching all opportunities of information, ap- 
prized him, that if he attempted. to make his retreat that night, he 


Nen 8 fall into the enemy's ami The intelligence 


i " R— obtained 


* . N 
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obtained credit with Nicias; who waited for the next day, before he 
decamped. The next morning, Hermocrates ordered the Syracuſans to 
arms; who were by that time well refreſhed, and had ſlept off the 
fumes of the laſt evening's debauch : and poſſeſſing himſelf of the 


poſts at the paſſes of the rivers, and the bridges, he defeated the Athe- 
nians with great laughter. | 


CHAP. XLIV. 


ETEONICUS. 


CONON, the Athenian, had beſieged Eteonicus, the Lacedzmo- 
nian, in Mitylene; when a light-horſeman arrived expreſs with news of 
Callicratidas, the Spartan admural, having defeated the enemy at Argi- 
nuſz. Eteonicus commanded the expreſs to retire out of the city 
privately by night, and the next day to return, crowned with chaplets, 
and hymning victory; and he himſelf offered ſacrifice for the auſpi- 

cious news; while Conon and the Athenian army, ſtruck with conſter- 
nation, raiſed the ſiege. Eteonicus, exerting himſelf with re- 
doubled vigour, fitted out a fleet for Chios, and marched the army 
to Methymna, a city then in alliance with Lacedzmon. 


"CHAP, XEV. 


LYSANDER. 


- LYSANDER, having promiſed his Mileſian Saen to reduce the 
people to their ſubjection, for that purpoſe went to Miletum. And 
in his harangues, whilſt he ſeverely animadverted on the innovators, 
be promiſed the citizens his endeavours to ſecure to them their liberty, 
and to 1 them in it. The 3 not doubting his ſincerity, 

readily 


3 
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readily embraced his offers, and put themſelves under his protection. 


When, unprepared for an attack, at a ſignal given, his friends fell 
upon the unſuſpecting citizens, and having ſlain the leaders of the 
oppoſition, Miletum relapſed into the power of his friends. 

2. AT the Ægoſpotamos the Athenians ſeveral times put to ſea, and 
bearing down upon the enemy offered them battle, which Lyſander al- 
ways declined : whereupon they returned to their ſtation, exulting in 


their ſucceſs, and hymning victory. The Lacedzmonian at laſt fent 
two ſloops to obſerve them; the captains of which, as ſoon as they per- 


ceived the enemy landing, hoiſted a brazen ſhield as a ſignal to Lyſan- 
der; who immediately advanced with the reſt of the fleet, crowding all 


the fail he could; and came up with the Athenians, juſt after the forces 


were landed. Some of them were gone to reſt, and others employed, 


part on one thing, part on another: when the Lacedæmonians on a 


ſudden attacking them, a regular force againſt a confuſed rout, ob- 


tained an eaſy victory. They took the whole fleet, both men and ſhips; 


except one galley only, which eſcaped to carry the un ungrateful news to 
Athens. 


3. LysanDer uſed to ye bs ' Boys were to be cheated with tice 
but an enemy with oaths.” 

4. ArTER Lyſander had made himſelf maſter of Thaſos, knowing 
that many of the citizens, who were in the Athenian intereſt, had con- 


cealed themſelves through fear, convened tlie Thaſians to the temple of 


Hercules. Where, in a gracious and conciliating harangue, he ſignified 
to them how readily he forgave all thoſe who might have concealed 
themſelves in conſequence of this revolution of affairs; and hoped they 


would diſmiſs all fears of his reſentment. On the affurance he gave 
them, in ſo ſacred a place as the temple, and that too in the city of his 


anceſtor Hercules, and captivated by this ſpecious addreſs, th: Tha- 


ſians, who had before concealed themſelves, began to venture ont, and 
| een — whom 1 after forbearing two or three 


days 
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days to take any notice of them, that fo they being leſs fearful, might | 
alfo be leſs circumſpect, ordered to be fuddenly ſeized and executed. 
J. Wu it was debated by the Lacedzmonians and their allies, 
whether they ſhould not endeavour the entire deſtruction of Athens, 
Lyſander urged many arguments againſt it: and particularly the con- 
ſideration, that Thebes, which was a neighbouring ſtate, would thereby 
be rendered more powerful, and a more formidable enemy to Sparta, 
Whereas, if they could preferve the dependence of Athens, under the 
government of tyrants, they. might through its vicinity, watch the 
motions of the Thebans; whoſe affairs muſt of courſe decreaſe. 
Lyſander's advice was approved ; and they were prevailed on to _= 
up the dien of deſtroying Athens. 


C HAP. XLVI. 


A GIS. 


IN a war between the Peloponneſians and Lacedzmonians, the lat- 
ter were reduced to great ſcarcity of proviſions ; when Agis gave orders 
that the oxen for one whole day ſhould be kept from their feeding. And 
to conceal from the enemy their diſtreſs, he ſent over ſome revolters to 
inform them, that the next night a great reinforcement was expected at 
the Lacedæmonian camp. All the day the mouths of the cattle were 
muzzled; and looſed as ſoon as night came on. The hungry oxen 
thus {et free, and turned looſe into the paſtures, leaping about and bel- 
lowing, raiſed a terrible noiſe, which the cavities between the hills did 
not a little contribute to, increaſe. He ordered the ſoldiers at the ſame 
time to diſperſe themſelves abroad, and kindle ſeveral fires. The Pelo- 
ponneſians, alarmed at the bellowing of the oxen, and the ſhouts they 
heard, as well as the fires which they obſerved, concluded the enemy to 
be HOSE reinforced, ſtruck their tents, and precipitately retreated. 
CHAP. 
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CHA P. XLVII. 
 THRASYLLUS. _ 

10 aa from the enemy the number of his ſhips, Thraſyllus | 
3 the pilots to link two together, expanding only the ſails 
of one. And by this ſtratagem only one half of his fleet was diſcernible 
by the enemy. | 
2. THRASYLLUS, having laid 45 * to di, 2 vigo- 
rouſly carried on the attack, ſtruck ſuch a general terror into the minds 


of the Byzantines, leſt their city ſnould be carried by ſtorm, that they 


capitulated with him for the ſurrender of it within a limited time; and 
gave hoſtages for their obſervance of the articles. Thrafyllus accord- 


ingly raiſed the ſiege, and embarking his army failed for Ionia : but 


returned ſecretly by night, and made himſelf maſter of the chen 
aun „ Fic] £1] ELLO 5 } 


CHAP. XLVIIII. 


” CONON. 


' CONON, in danger of: being deſerted by his alles; Hatchet a 
revolter to the enemy with information of their intended retreat, of 


the time when they intended to ſtrike their tents, and of their 


rout: who took their meafures accordingly, and placed an ambuſcade 
to intercept them, He then informed the allied army of intel- 
gence he had received, that an ambuſcade was planted to intercept 
them; of which he was happy in an opportunity of apprizing them, 
that they might be upon their guard, and the more ſafely. effect their 
retreat. As ſoon as * were fatisfied of the truth of Conon's intel- 

— 


— 
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ligence, and diſcovered the ambuſcade, won with his generoſity, they 


returned back to the camp, and continued with him till he had put an 
honourable end to the war. 

2. CALLICRATIDAS, With a fleet double to the enemy, falling in 
with Conon, gave chaſe; and purſued him almoſt to Mitylene : when 
obſerving the Lacedzmonian ſhips widely ſeparated in the purſuit, 
Conon hoiſted up the purple flag, which was the ſignal for battle to the 
other commanders. They immediately ſtood to, and forming a line, 
furiouſly engaged the Lacedzmonian fleet; which, being throwmn into 
confuſion by this ſudden attack of the enemy, were moſt of them either 


ſhattered to pieces, or ſunk. And Conon obtained a compleat vic- 


3. Wren Ageſilaus was laying waſte Aſia, Conon, being ſent to 


the aſſiſtance of Pharnabaſus, adviſed the Perſian to let his gold circu- 


late amongſt the orators of the Grecian ſtates : ** Of which, * ſaid he, 
when they have once taſted, they will at your requeſt influence their 
country, not only to make a peace with you, but to turn their arms 
againſt the Spartans.” The advice was followed, and ſucceeded : for the 


Corinthian war preſently broke out, in conſequence of which the Spar- 


tans were obliged to recall Ageſilaus from Aſia. 

4. Cox ox, when blocked up in Mitylere by the Lacedæmonians, 
ſeeing it neceſſary to give the Athenians notice of it, and yet diſtreſſed 
how to do it- undiſcovered, manned two of his ſwifteſt failing ſloops 
with able ſeamen ; and having furniſhed them with every thing neceſ- 
ſary, he ordered them to lie by till the evening. As ſoon as the day 
cloſed, and he obſerved the guard ſtraggling about the ſhore, and vari- 


ouſly employed, ſome in dreſſing their wounds, ſome piling the wood, 


and others lighting the fires; he commanded them to ſet fail, and ſteer 
different courſes : that in caſe one was taken, the other might eſcape. 
But they both arrived ſafe ; the enemy being . too nen to nou 


 erve, or too indolent to purſue them. 
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5. Jus before a naval engagement, Conon, Inivid g received intelli- 


fal by a revolter, that a choice detachment of the enemy's fleet had 
determined, as their principal aim, to take the ſhip in which he failed, 


fitted out a trireme exactly like his own. And inveſting the captain of 
it with the admiral's robes, he ordered it to the right wing: and alſo | 
commanded, that the whole fleet ſhould receive their ſignals from it. 
This the enemy obſerved ; and forming a line of their beſt ſhips, im- 
mediately attacked the ſuppoſed admiral's veſſel: while Conon vigorouſly 
engaging them with the reft of his fleet, ſunk party Ours 
te" 


CHAP. a 


XENOPHON. 


XEN OPTION, in his famous retreat from Perſia, when he found 
Tiſaphernes's cavalry continually attacking his baggage, adviſed that 
their carriages, with all that was not abſolutely neceſſary either for war, 
or the conveyance of their ſtores, might be left behind; leſt the 
Greeks ſhould defeat all poſſibility, of a retreat, by ſacrificin 8 their lives 
in the defence of their property. 

2. As the enemy kept continually galling his rear, Fbnonhon formed 

his little army into two fronts, placing his baggage in a hollow ſquare 
in the middle; and in this diſpoſition he proſecuted his march : cover- 
ing his rear with the cavalry, lingers, and targeteers ; who repulſed the 
frequent incurſions of the barbarians. 

3- XENOPHON, obſerving that the barbarians had poſſeſſed 1 


ſelves of a defile through which his route neceſſarily lay, favoured by a 


high mountain with an extenſive view of the country, diſcerned an ac- 
ceſſible hill; but defended by a party of the enemy. At the head of a 


NG ra fuch as he judged ſufficient for the purpoſe, thither he 


G | | marched ; 
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marched ; and diſlodging the forces that were poſted there, diſcovered 


himſelf to the enemy below : who ſeeing the advantageous poſition of 
the Greeks, abandoned themſelves to flight ; and thus opened a ſafe 
paſſage for the Grecian army. 

4. Tux barbarian cavalry thing drawn up on the aer ade of a 
river, which Xenophon was obliged to croſs, and ready to diſpute his 
paſſage over it, he {elected a thouſand. men, whom he detached. to ford 
the river a little above; whilſt he himſelf, to engage the obſervation of 
the enemy, made a feint, as if intending to croſs it directly againſt them. 
In the mean time the detached party gained the oppoſite ſide ; and ap- 


pearing above the enemy, engaged them : whale Xenophon ſafely paſſed 
it vith the remaining part of his army. 
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. PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


WIT I this ſecond book of Stratagems, I beg leave to preſent 
your moſt ſacred majeſties, Antoninus and Verus; who are yourſelves 
well qualified to judge at what expence of labour and time I have made 
this collection; ever ſtudious of your ſervice: though the honourable 
poſt, I hold under you at the bar, allows me ſow leiſure en 25 the 
* of other ſtudies. 


BOOK IL CHAP. I 


——— 


| AGESILAUS: 


I. AGESILAUS took the field againſt the Acarnenſians about ſeed- 
time; but finding that at that ſeaſon they intended ſowing their lands, 


againſt the remonſtrances of the Lacedemonians, he marched back. his 


army : alleging, that after they had ſown, their corn, in order to pre- 


ſerve it, they would be more inclinable to peace. © For then, ſaid 
he, peace they muſt have; or ſuffer us to reap the fruits of their labour.” 


2. Tur Lacedzmonians, advancing to an engagement againſt the 


united force of Thebes and Athens, though the light-armed troops 

could be of no ſervice, Ageſilaus ordered the whole phalanx t to the at- 
tack. Chabrias, general of the Athenians, and Gorgidas of the. The- 
bans, obſerving the number of the enemy, commanded their reſpective 


corps not to advance; but with their ſhields fixed on their knees, and their 


* 


. i . charge. 


| ſpears couched, in that poſture to remain, and 7 receive the enemy 8 


* | | FF $2 Þ 
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charge. Ageſilaus, ſtruck with the firm diſpoſition of their battle, 
judged it the province of a general rather to retreat, than hazard ſo un- 
promiſing an engagement. 

3. AGESILAUS appeared at Coronæa with a force ſuperiour to what 
he had ever commanded before: when an expreſs arrived with intelli- 
gence that Biſander, the Lacedæmonian admiral, had by Pharnabazus 
been defeated and ſlain. Leſt the army ſhould be diſpirited by this 
111 neyys, Ageſilaus gaye orders to the heralds to proclaim the contrary : 2 
that the Lacedzmonians had been victorious by ſea. And to favour 
the deceit, he himſelf appeared | crowned, offered Ficrifices on account 
of the auſpicious. news, and ſent portions of the victims round to his 
friends. Theſe demonſtrations of victory fo inſpirited his troops; that 
they marched out to battle with confidence and alacrity. 

4. AGESILAUs, after his victory at Coronæa, being told that the 
Athenians had fled for refuge to the temple of Minerva, replied, « Let 
them go wherever they are inclined ; for nothing can be attended 


with greater danger, than an engagement to which the enemy is forced. 


» X 


7% 221 


5. AgzSILAUS, 10 - Aſiatick expedition, . to inſpire nis tr men with: 
A . contempt f for the barbarians, whom they had been uſed to regard with 
terror, ordered ſome Perſian. captives to be ſtripped; and expoſi ng them 

naked before the army, he bade the Greeks obſerve their delicate and 

pu ny ames, occaſioned by. the luxurious lives i in which they. were 

trained up; and on the other hand, how rich and coſtly was their ap-- 
Fr: laconically adding, *© Thoſe are our enemies, and theſe the re- 

Dp te Ir was A a conſtant maxim with this Tu] Uvays Ring. 

. 2 door open for fight. 5 

7. Urox a complaint of the allies, that the Lacedzmonians brought 

into the fo, fewer forces than themſelves, Ageſilaus comm zanded 

them to fit down by themſelves; ;. and the Sp partans to do the ſame : 


that. 
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that ſo the matter might be brought to a proof. Thus ſeated, a herald 
made proclamation for all the potters to riſe: of the allies 4 great 
number did ſo. Upon the ſecond proclamation, which was for the 
ſmiths to riſe; many more ſtood u up. All the carpenters, who were a 
large body, were next ordered to riſe. And, in the ſame manner, all 
other handicraftmen and mechanicks, i in = order. 80 that amongſt 
the allies, there were ſcarce any left ſeated, But of the acedæmonians, 
not a man was ſeen ſtanding g; for they are by their laws reſtricted from 
practiſing a any, mechanick employment. Thus were the allies taught, 

that though they contributed, towards carrying on the war, more men 
yet the Lacedzmonians brought 1 into the field more ſoldiers. 

. Wurn Agelilaus, having marched his 5 army into Aſia, continued 


ravaging the territories in that part of the king's dominions; Tiſa- 


phernes propoſed to him a truce for three months: Which time was 
employed i in intrigues to win over to the king's intereſt the Græcian 
cities, that were in Aſia. And at the ſame time, while the Greeks, re- 

fraining from action, quietly waited for the expiration of the truce, 
the Perſian was indefatigable in augmenting his force; and, contrary 
to his own engagements, on a ſudden attacked them. Unexpecting 


an enemy, and unprepared to reſiſt, a general tumult and conſternation 


pervaded the Græcian camp: when Ageſilaus, with a compoſed and 
tranquil countenance, or rather with looks expreſſive of joy, thus ad- 
dreſſed his troops Tifaphernes I thank for his perjury ; by which 


he has made the gods his enemies, and our allies. Let us therefore,, 


my lads, march out with becoming confidence, in conjunction with ſo 
great auxiliaries.” Spirited by this ſhort harangue, the ere led 
them forth, and obtained a compleat victory. 

9. Upon his march to Sardis, Ageſilaus diſpatched peefons to pro- 
pagate : a report, that his march was only a pretenee to deceive Tiſa- 


phernes: for though the expedition ſeemed. profeſſedly againſt Lydia, 
yet his real deſign was * Caria. Tiſaphernes, informed of this, 


directe 
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directed all his attention towards the e of Caria; whilſt the La- 


cedæmonian made an impreſſion upon Lydia, and enriched himſelf with 
the ſpoil of that defenceleſs territory. 


10. Wren Ageſilaus invaded Acarnania, and the Acariianians had re- | 


tired to the mountains ; he halted in the plain country, and contented 
himſelf with deſtroying the wood in the adjacent places, by grubbing up 


the trees. The Acarnanians deſpiſed his ap PRs OE WIE he 


ſcemed wholly occupied in deſtroying their trees ; and ventured down 
from the poſts they poſſeſſed in the mountains, to the cities which were 
ſituated on the plains. This movement of theirs invited Ageſilaus to 
action: who, by a forced march of a hundred and ſixty furlongs in the 
night, early the next morning ſurprized them; made priſoners all the 


men he could pick up, and retreated 19 25 a great quantity of cattle, | 


and other booty. 


11.AG ESILAUS, having heard that the Thebans had Seien the paſs 


at Scolos, ordered all the embaſſies from Greece to continue at 
Theſpiæ; ; and commanded them to ſtore there the forage for the army. 
The, Thebans, informed of this, marched their forces, which were 
poſted at the paſs at Scolos, againſt Theſpiz, in order to intercept 
whatever might be intended for that ſtation. Whilſt 8 after a 
diſ iſputed. 

12. Tu E Thebans, Hen A e was ravaging War country, 


poſſeſſed themſelves of a hill, by Nature almoſt inacceſſible, called the 


Seat of Rhea: where he could not engage them but at a great diſad- 
| vantage ; nor penetrate any further into the country, till he had diſ- 
lodged them. He made a feint therefore of drawing off his forces ; 
and marching directly againſt Thebes : which was at that time quite 
evacuated. The Thebans, afraid for their city, abandoned their ad- 


vantageous poſt, and haſted to the defence of it; whilſt Ageſilaus 


Pa ap hill without oppoſition. 


14. P 
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13: AT the battle of Leuctra, many of the Lacedzmonians hav- 
ing thrown down their arms, and deſerted their ranks ; that fo great 
a body might not be branded with infamy, Ageſilaus procured himſelf 
to be appointed a temporary legiſlator. In that capacity, not ventur- 


ing to unhinge the conſtitution ſo far as to eſtabliſh any new laws, he 


only for the time diſpenſed with the execution of the old ones; leaving 
them after the battle of Leuctra to remain in full force. 
14. A SEDIT10N happening at Sparta, and a great part of the ſol- 


diery having poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſacred mountain of Diana Iſ- 


ſoria nigh Pitane; while the united forces of the Thebans and Arca- 


dians at the ſame time preſſed hard upon them; a general conſternation 


took place amidſt the tumults of war and ſedition. Ageſilaus, whoſe 


reſolution and promptitude of thought in the moſt general confuſion 


never forſook him, conſidered, that to endeavour to force them to obe- 
dience, would in their preſent circumſtances be dangerous; and to 


ſupplicate and intreat them, a diminution. of his authority. Going 
therefore to the mountain. alone and unarmed, with an intrepid and 
unſuſpecting countenance, he called out, My lads, you have miſtaken 
my orders; you therefore to that mountain, pointing to another 


place, and you poſt unf there: take your reſpective ſtations, 
and reſt on your arms.” Suppoſing him ignorant of their intention of 


mutiny, they, obeyed, and marched. to the ſeveral ſtations he aſſigned 
them. But as ſoon as night came on, he diſpoſed of twelve of the 
rin gleaders in different places, and thus quaſhed the ſedition. 


15. Tr army being in great diſtreſs, and numbers every day de- 


ſerting; ; to conceal from the reſt of the army the number of deſerters, 
Ageſilaus ſent men in the night through the different quarters of the 


camp, with orders to gather up all the ſhields that were caſt away, and 
bring them to him : leſt the ſhield being found, ſhould betray the de- 


fertion of its maſter. By this means, no ſhields being afterwards ſeen, 
the: 


L 
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the deſertion of the troops was not perceived, and the army reſumed 


their courage. 
16. AG ESILAus lay a un time before Phock, without being able 
to carry the city ; nor could he well diſpenſe with the loſs of time, the 


ſiege was likely to coſt him. The Phocian allies on the other hand 


were no leſs weary of the ſiege, than he was. He therefore ordered his 


army to ſtrike their tents; and retreated. Upon this retreat of the 


enemy, the allies gladly re their diſcharge: of which Ageſilaus 


having notice returned, and made an 870 e 1 the city thus 
| evacuated by the allies. 


' 17. HavinG occaſion to march through Macedonia, Agefilaus ſent 
an embaſly to king Fropus, to treat with him for a free paſſage. But 


the Macedonian, who had received intimation of the weakneſs of the 


Lacedæmonian cavalry, refuſed to enter into any treaty with him: and, 
ordermg his own cavalry to take. the field, returned anfwer, that he 
would meet him in perſon. Ageſilaus therefore, to make a greater ſhew 


of cavalry than he really had, ordered the infantry to form the firft 


line; and behind them he placed all the Horſe he could muſter up, diſ- 


poſing them in a double phalanx: and increafing the number with aſſes, 
mules, and fuch horſes as, being paſt ſervice, were uſed only for draw- 


ing the baggage. Soldiers mounted upon theſe, and equipped in com- 


pleat horſe armour, gave the appearance of 4 numerous cavalry, And 
ſtruck with fo formidable a force, ropus concluded a league with the 
Ae allowing them a free paſſage through his dominions. 

18. Waite the army was encamped in Bæotia, Ageſilaus obſerv- 
ing the allies averſe to an engagement, and continually flipping away, 
diſpatched private orders to Orchomenus, a city in the alliance, whither 


"they (withdrew theniſelves, to admit none of the allies into their city, 
without orders from him. Finding therefore no place of denn uy 


eee fafety by fight, but victory. 
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19. IN an engagement with the Lacedæmonians the Thebans being 
hard preſſed endeavoured to cut their way through the Lacedæmonian 


Phalanx. The engagement continued obſtinate, and the carnage on 


both ſides was great: when Ageſilaus commanded his troops to act 
upon the defenſive, and open their ranks : which gave the Thebans 
an opportunity of breaking through; who immediately betook them- 
ſelves to flight. Ageſilaus then fell upon their rear, and, without 
further loſs to himſelf, obtained a compleat and cheap victory over 
the flying foe. 

20. IN another engagement with the Bæotians, obſerving the allies 
to be on the point of giving ground, Ageſilaus ordered a retreat: 


which was made through a narrow defile of mountains, the Lacedz- 


monians leading the van: there he halted; and the enemy falling 

upon his: rear, the allies had no alternative but to conquer, or die. 
21. AGESILAUS having invaded Bæotia, ordered the allies to deſtroy 

the timber, and lay waſte the country : but obſerving their negligence 


and remiſſneſs in executing his orders, he commanded them to deſiſt from 


further ravages; at the ſame time removing his camp three or four 


times a day. In conſequence of theſe manceuvres, they became obliged 


to cut down wood for the purpoſe of erecting their tents. And thus 


were they compelled by neceſſity to do what their general's orders, and 


the injury the enemy would thereby ſuſtain, could not prevail * : 


them to effect. 


22. AGESILAUS, acting i in Egypt as an ally to Nedtanebus ; they 
were in a little ſpot of ground hemmed in, and blockaded. The 
Egyptian, impatient at ſeeing himſelf thus immured, was inſtant with 
Ageſilaus to hazard an engagement. But he continued inflexible to his 
purpoſe, waiting till his little army was ſurrounded with a wall 
and trench, one ſmall gap only remaining, which looked like a gate- 
way into the incloſure. Ageſilaus then calling out, Now is the 
time for courage! . out at the portal, yigorouſly attacked, and 

* "routed 
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routed the enemy, the encloſure ſerving as a fortification to prevent 
them from being ſurrounded by ſuperiourity of numbers. 3 
23. A BATTLE was fought between the Lacedæmonians and The- 


bans, in which the victory was doubtful; the night only determining 


the diſpute. Ageſilaus diſpatched in the night a party of ſoldiers, on 
whom he could depend, with orders to bring off from the field, or 
ſecretly bury, all the Spartans they could find: which having accom- 
pliſhed they retired into the camp before day. The enemy perceiving 


by day-light, that almoſt all the dead were Thebans, loſt their ſpirits 


and alacrity, preſuming they had received a ſignal defeat. 


24. Aczs1LAvs, returning from his Aſiatick expedition, marched 
through Bæotia; when the Thebans, endeavouring to harraſs him in 


his march, poſſeſſed themſelves of the defiles through which he was 


obliged to paſs. Upon this he formed his army into a double phalanx, 
and in that diſpoſition gave publick orders to direct their march. 
to Thebes. Terrified leſt he ſhould ſurpriſe the city in their abſence, 
the Thebans inſtantly quitted their poſts, and returned. with all the 


expedition they could to protect it: leaving Ageſilaus to * his 


march unmoleſted. I 


25, Tux Thebans, to prevent the irruption of A belles into their 
territories, fortified their camp: on either ſide of which was a narrow 


defile. Ageſilaus, forming his army into a ſquare and hollow column, 


advanced againſt the paſs on the left: on which having drawn the 


- enemy's whole attention, he privately detached ſmall bodies of troops 


from his rear; who poſſeſſed themſelves of the other paſs without op- 


poſition: and through that he entered the Theban territories, and ra- 
vaged them at diſcretion. 


26. WNII E Ageſilaus was ane againſt Lampſacum-;- there 


came to him ſome ſick revolters from the mines: who told in the 
camp, that the Lampſacenians had deſtined to the mines all the priſon- 
ers 8 ſhould take. This ſo enraged the wy that they advanced 
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to the very -walls of the city, determined to ſtorm and plunder it. 


Ageſilaus, unable to repreſs their fury, and yet inclined to ſave the 
city, pretended to join in the general reſentment; and ordered his troops 
immediately to deſtroy all the neighbouring vineyards, as being the 


property of the principal citizens. While the troops were thus em- 


ployed, he found means to appriſe the Lampſacenians of their dan ger, 


and to put them on their guard againſt the intended attack. 
27. WaiLEg the Lacedæmonians and Thebans were encamped 


| againſt each other on oppoſite ſides of the Eurotas ; Ageſilaus finding 


the Lacedzmonians eager to paſs the river, and dreading the ſuperiour. 
force of the enemy, induſtriouſly propagated a report, that the oracle 


had declared, the army would be routed, that firſt croſſed the river. 


Thus reſtraining the ardour of the Lacedzmonians, he left a few of the 
allies under the command of their general Symmachus the Thaſian, to 


guard the paſſage of the Eurotas; at the ſame time ordering him, as 


ſoon as the enemy attempted to croſs the river, to retreat with preci- 
pitation, directing his rout to ſome hollow ways, where he had placed 


an ambuſcade : himſelf in the mean time taking a ſtrong poſition with 


the Lacedzmonian veterans. The Thebans, obſerving the ſmall force 
that was left under Symmachus to diſpute their paſſage, aſſumed con- 


fidence, and croſſed the river: and while they purſued the troops, that 
according to their inſtructions fled before them, they fell into the am- 
buſcade, and loſt ſix hundred men. | 


28. AGtsILAvs having marched into Meſlenia, Abe bel a Fg 


who returned with intelligence, that not only the Meſſenians had quit- 


ted the city, reſolved to oppoſe him; but even their wives and children, 


and the ſlaves, who were manumitted on the occaſion. He therefore 
gave up the enterpriſe; obſerving, that men in deſperation would al- 
ways fight with moſt determined courage. 


29. Wurd the Lacedæmonians were 0 up in their city by 


the Thebans ; Oy at being cooped within their walls with 
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the women, determined to fally out, and by a glorious attempt either 
conquer, or die. Ageſilaus diſſuaded them from the raſh deſign ; remind- 
ing them, that they once had thus blocked up the Athenians : who, 
inſtead of throwing away their lives in ſuch a wild attempt, manned 
their walls, and defended the city ; till wearied out with oppoſition and 


delay, they had themſelves been compelled to raiſe the ſiege, and eva- 
cuate the country. 


30. AGESILAUS, returning Flow Aſia with great ſpoils, was "= : 


raſſed by the enemy: who annoyed him with their arrows and darts. 
He therefore flanked his army with the priſoners ; whom nn to 
ſacrifice, the barbarians deſiſted from future attacks. 

31. Tux city Menda, which was in the intereſt of the n 
Ageſilaus ſurpriſed by night; and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſtrongeſt part 
of it. The Mendenſians enraged, and determined to diſpute the poſt 

with him; What occaſion,“ ſaid he, ſtanding up and haranguing 
them, * for ſo much rage and reſentment | ? one half of you are in the 


conſpiracy, that betrayed the city to me.” The Mendenſians thus made 
to ſuſpect each other, ſubmitted to the victor's terms without further 


reſiſtance. 


32. Fr was the 1 of Ageſilaus, to reſtore without Anden to 
their countries thoſe captives, who had powerful connections in their 


reſpective ſtates > in order to leſſen their conſequence and power to 


excite innovations, by creating a ſuſpicion of * fidelity im the minds 


of their fellow eitizens. 5 
33. Ix the embaſſies Ageſilaus received, he always made it a requi- 
ſition, that the enemy ſhould depute perſons of the firſt conſequence in 


the ſtate. When living with them on terms of friendſhip, and politely 


treating them, among the common people he raiſed ſuſpicions of their 
diſaffection, and thus promoted ſedition in their reſpective cities. 
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A II. 


cLEARCRHus. . 


CLEARCHUS at the head of a numerous army having advanced 
to a river, in one place ſo eaſily fordable that the water would not reach 
higher than the knees, and in another ſo. deep as to be breaſt-high, 
endzavoured firſt to effect a paſſage where the water was ſhalloweſt. But 
finding it roughly diſputed with ſlings and arrows, he marched his 
heavy-armed troops to the ſpot, where the river was deepeſt. The great- 
eſt part of their bodies being there concealed beneath the water, and 
that which was above covered with their ſhields, they croſſed it without 


| loſs, and forced the enemy to retreat; while the remaining; part of the 
army paſſed the ſhallow ford. without oppoſition. 


2. AFTER the death of Cyrus, Clearchus retreatmg with the 
Grecian forces encamped in a neighbourhood that abounded with pro- 
viſions. Thither Tiſaphernes ſent ambaſſadors, aſſuring them of his 
permiſſion to continue unmoleſted there, on giving up their arms. 
Clearchus pretended ſo great attention to the embaſſy, as induced 
Tiſaphernes, depending on a treaty taking place, to diſband part of his 
army, and ſend his troops into quarters. After which the Greeks 
ſtruck their tents in the night, and in an unremitted march of a day 


and night got ſo far ſtart of the Perſian, that before he could collect 


his diſperſed troops, they were entirely out of his reach. 
3. CLEARCHUs. requeſted Cyrus not to expoſe himſelf to nw, 


but to poſt himſelf at a diſtance, as a ſpectator of the engagement: re- 


preſenting to him, that a ſingle man by mere bodily ſtrength could be 


of little conſequence in determining an action; whereas if he fell in 


battle, they muſt all fall with him. He then advanced ſlowly with the 
Greeks.in a cloſe arm Phalanx, the exact order of whoſe march ſtruck 
| | terror: 
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terror into the enemy. And as ſoon as they approached within reach 
of their javelins, he ordered them, as faſt as they could run, to cloſe. 


And by this manceuvre the Greeks. were ſuperiour to the Perſians in 


every action. 


4. AFTER the death of Cyrus, the ET were left in poſſeſſion of 


a large and rich tract of country; which was ſo ſurrounded by a river, 
that, but for one narrow iſthmus, it was perfectly inſular. Clearchus 
finding it difficult to prevent them from encamping 1 in the peninſula, 
diſpatched to the camp a pretended deſerter, who informed them that 
the king had it in centemplation to draw a wall acroſs the iſthmus, 
and hem them in. The Greeks took the alarm, neben to Clcanchus 8 
meaſures, and encamped without the iſthmus. 

5. RETURNING from an expedition with great treaſures, ee 
was ſurpriſed by a ſuperiour force on a mountain, upon which he had 
poſted himſelf. While the enemy were drawing a trench round the 
mountain; he was inceſſantly importuned by his officers to engage, be- 

fore they were quite blocked up. Have a little patience, replied the chief. 

And as ſoon as the evening approached, in the moſt mcompleat part 
of the trench' he depoſited his baggage and booty : and on that, as a 
narrow paſs, engaged the enemy ; thereby defeating the ee 
which their ſuperiourity of numbers gave them. 

6. CIE ARcHUsS returning with the ſpoils he had taken from Thrace, 
and not being able to make good his retreat to Byzantium, encamped 
near the Thracian mountains: and expecting that the Thracians would 
from thence pour down and attack him in the night, he ordered his 
troops to lay on their arms, and in the courſe of the night frequently 
to rouſe themſelves. In order to make trial of their readineſs to receive 
a ſudden attack, he choſe a very dark night, and in the midſt of it at 
the head of a ſmall detachment appeared before his own camp; his 

men brandiſhing and ſtriking their arms againſt each other in the 

"Thracian manner. His ad taking them for the enemy, immedi- 
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ately formed, to receive them. The Thracians in the mean time in 
reality advanced, in hopes to ſurpriſe them aſleep: who being dreſt and 
in arms, received the aſſailants; and, unprepared as they were for ſo 
ready and vigorous a reſiſtance, defeated them with great ſlaughter. 
7. AFTER the revolt of the Byzantines, Clearchus, though con- 
demned by the Ephori, proſecuted the expedition againſt the Thracians; 
and with four ſhips arrived at Lampſacum : where he apparently lived 
in a looſe and diſſipated manner. To him the Byzantines applied for 
aſſiſtance againſt the Thracians, by whom they were cloſely preſſed. 
Pretending a ſevere fit of the gout, it was three days before he admit- 
ted the Byzantine ambaſſadors to an audience: when he told them, he 
was very ſorry for their ſituation ; and aſſured them of the aſſiſtance 
they required. Accordingly manning two ſhips, beſides the four he 


had with him, he ſet fail for Byzantium, There he debarked his own. 


troops, and addreſſing himſelf to an aſſembly of the people, adviſed them 
to embark on board his ſhips all their cavalry and effective men ; and, 
in order to divert the attention of the enemy from the city, to fall upon 
their rear. At the ſame time he directed the maſters of the veſſels, as 
ſoon as they ſaw him give the fignal for battle, immediately to 


weigh anchor. The troops embarked, and the ſignal given, the veſſels 


were immediately under fail : when Clearchus, pretending to be thirſty, 
and obſerving a tavern cloſe by, deſired the Byzantine generals to 
ſtep in with. him. And poſting a party of his men at the door, he 
maſlacred the generals, and enjoined the maſter of the tavern, on riſk 
of his life, not to ſuffer the tranſaction to tranſpire: till taking advan- 
tage of the abſence of the citizens, who were buſied in forwarding the 
embarkation, he introduced his own. troops, and. made himſelf maſter. 


of the city. 


8. Tur Thracians ſent e to Clearchus; who had carried 


terror and devaſtation through their. country, to ſolicit peace. But 
averſe to it on any terms, as an nexpocient - meaſure, he ordered the 
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cooks to cut in pieces two. or three Thracian bodies, and hang them 
up: enjoining them, if any Thracians aſked what it meaned, to tell 
them they were to be got ready for Clearchus's ſupper. Struck with 
horror at ſuch acts as that, the Thracian ambaſſadors took their _ 
without ever opening their commiſſion. 

9. CLEARCHUs, finding his infantry much galled by the 
enemy's horſe, formed his army into platoons *, each platoon co- 
vering a more than uſual ſpace : and ordered them, lowering their 
ſhields, under cover of them, with their ſwords to dig ditches as large 
as they readily and conveniently could. As ſoon as this was effected, 


he advanced beyond the ditches into the plain that lay before them, 


directing his troops, as ſoon as they were preſſed by the enemy's ca- 
valry, to retreat behind the ditches they had made. The horſe puſh- 
ing eagerly after them, fell one over another into the ditches; and be- 
came an eaſy ſacrifice to the troops of Clearchus. 

10. Wren Clearchus was in 'Thrace, his army was harraſſed with 
groundleſs apprehenſions of nocturnal attacks: to re-eſtabliſh there- 
fore that tranquillity in his camp, which was thus diſturbed by con- 


tinual tumults and confuſion, he ordered, that if any tumult ſhould 
ariſe, not a man ſhould ſtir; and if any one roſe and left his tent, 
that he ſhould be killed as an enemy. Theſe orders effectually diſ- 


fipatcd all appreheniions of a nocturnal ons oa and. r and t tran- 


quillity again took place, 


* I have ventured thus = tranſlate the Greek e,; though perhaps the platoon | 


may not exactly anſwer to the x, which ſignifies a brick or tile: a quadrilateral figure, 
whoſe oppolite fides were equal ; its length extended towards the enemy, and exceeding its 
depth. . | | 
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CHAP. . BE 


EPAMINONDAS. | 
PHABIADES, prefect of the tower, conceived a paſſion for the wife 


of Epaminondas, who informed her huſband of the advances he had 


made to her. Epaminondas directed her to diſſemble with the lover, 


and to invite him to ſupper: deſiring him at the ſame time to bring 


ſome friends with him, to whom ſhe promiſed to introduce ladies 
as eaſy and complying as herſelf. According to engagement Phæbi- 
ades and his company came; and found every thing agreeable to 
their wiſhes. After having ſupped, and drank freely, the ladies deſired 
leave to retire, in order to attend an evening ſacrifice, and promiſed 


to return. The requeſt was complied with, and the porters were or- 


dered again to introduce them. They accordingly left the company, 


and gave their dreſs to ſome beardleſs youths ; whom one of the wo- 


men attending back to the porters, they, after a ſhort converſation with 
her, introduced to the company. The young men, according to their 
inſtructions, immediately diſpatched both Phæbiades and his com- 
_ . 

. WHEN Epaminondas advanced to Leuctræ, the Thefpians 
3 a diſinclination to engage: which he plainly obſerved; but 
to avoid any confuſion in the army by their deſertion, at the inſtant of | 
attack, ordered proclamation, to be made, that whoever of the Bceo- 
tians wiſhed to leave the field, ſhould have liberty to do it. The 
Theſpians, armed as they were, took advantage of the proclamation, 


This whole relation has many marks of ſpuriouſneſs. It is no ſtratagem of war, but 


a pretended anecdote of Epaminondas. It mentions the wife of that illuſtrious chief; who 


was never married: as well as the OY death of MY who died ey fighting 


; again 0 the Thebans. 
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and withdrew : while Epaminondas with the determined troops, that 
K 5 remained with him, obtained a glorious and ſplendid victory. 
| 2. EramixonDas having made an irruption into Peloponneſus, 
found the enemy encamped at Mount Onzum. A violent ſtorm of 
thunder happened at the time, which greatly intimidated the army. The 
augur declared againſt engaging. It is the very time ſaid Epaminondas 
for action: the thunder plainly fignifying the confuſion of the army 
encamped. The turn, the general gave to the phenomenon, inſpired 
confidence in the ſoldiers; who with eagerneſs advanced to. the attack. 
4. In the engagement at Leuckræ, Epaminondas commanded the 
Thebans, and Cleombrotus the Lacedæmonians. Victory remained long 
in ſaſpence : when Epaminondas called on his troops, to give him one 
155 more, and he would en ſure the victory. They did ſo: and obtained 
The Spartan king Cleombrotus was killed. in the action, and the 
| Eee en left the enemy maſters of the field. 
en a ſucceſsful expedition againſt - the Lacedæmonians, Epami- 
nöitdas had it in his power to have taken Lacedzmon : but retreated 
| from before the city, without availing himſelf of the advantage he poſ- 
_ = | ſeſſed. His colleagues threatening to bring him to account for his 
Y | conduct, he ſhewed them the Arcadians, the Meſſenians, the Argives, 
1 and other Peloponneſians: If © ſaid he, we were to extirpate the Lace- 
dæmonians, all theſe would become our enemies; who are now our al- 
lies, not for the ſake of aggrandiſing Thebes, but to check the e 
power.“ 5 
6. EPAMINONDAs uſed to encourage the Thebans to try their 
ſtrength with the Lacedæmonians, who lived amongſt them, in 
wreſtling and boxing: and in thoſe exerciſes eaſily maſtering them, 
1 | they conceived a contempt for the people; and thus learned to meet | 
1 | them in the field with confident ſuperiourity. 
1 | 7. While: in Peloponneſus, Epaminondas conſtantly drew up his 
army as for action at ſun- riſe: thereby impreſſing the enemy with a 
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perſuaſion that he meant to try it openly with them in the field. De- 
_ ceived by this feint, he attacked them in the night, quite unprepared 


to receive him. 

8. Ar the memorable action between the Lacedemonians and their 
allies, commanded by Cleombrotus, and the Thebans under the con- 
duct of Epaminondas; the Theban general contrived by two devices to 
ſupport the ſpirit of his troops, alarmed at the ſuperiour force of the 
enemy, whoſe army amounted to forty thouſand men. When they 
marched out of the city, he prepared a man to meet them, an entire 


| ſtranger, With a garland on his head, and dreſſed with ribbands: who 


told them he was commiſſioned by Trophonius to inform them, that 
the victory would be their's, who began the attack. The Thebans, 


religiouſly impreſſed with this declaration of the oracle, Epaminondas 


then ordered to pay their vows at the temple of Hercules: after hav- 
ing previouſly inſtructed the prieſts to open the temple by night, 


take out the ruſty arms that lay there, furbiſh them up, and place them 
before the ſtatue of the god; after that with their attendants to quit the 


place, and appriſe nobody of what was done. No ſooner had the ſoldiers 
and their officers entered the temple, which they found open, without 
any ſervant attending, and the old ruſty arms new furbiſhed, bright 
and gleaming, than they raiſed their acclamations to the god; and ad- 
vanced to battle, in confidence that they fought under the auſpices of 


Hercules. The event correſponded with the confidence they had aſ- 
ſumed: and with a fifth of the number, they «ore an army of 


forty thouſand men. | 
9. To prevent an irruption that Spain ignited: into La- 
cedæmonia, a body of Spartans were detached to ſecure the paſs by the 


 Onzan mountains: before which Epaminondas halted, and pretended im- 


mediately to attempt to force it. The Lacedæmonians continued all 
night under arms, ready to receive him: who on the contrary, giving 


» af ders to his men to refreſh and repoſe themſelves, deferred his attack 
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till the next morning; when ſtriking his tents, he engaged the enemy 


ſleeping, and weary for want of the night's reſt; ealily defeated them, 


and forced the paſs. 


Io. EPAMI NONDAS once attempted by an i in the night to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the city of Lacedæmon, in the abſence of the Lace- 


dæmonian forces. But Ageſilaus, by ſome deſerters being informed 
of his deſign, by a forced march threw himſelf with a body of troops 


into the town: and being there prepared to receive the enemy repulſed 


them with great loſs. Amidſt the confuſion that enſued in the Theban 


army, routed by night and vigorouſly preſſed by the Lacedzmonians, 
many thr&6v away their ſhields ; which Epaminondas obſerving, in or- 
der to conceal their diſgrace, directed the troops to deliver up their 
Mields to the keepers of the baggage, and themſelves to attend the ge- 
neral only with their ſwords and ſpears. This ingratiated him with thoſe 
who had thrown away their arms; and who, in return for that act of 
favour, were moſt alert in executing his commands. 

11. Id an engagement between the Thebans and Lacedæmonians, 
night coming on, and the victory remaining undetermined, both ar- 


mies retreated to their reſpective camps. The Lacedæmonians, who en- 


camped in regular order, with their proper regiments, and companies, 


miſling their comrades, became acquainted with their loſs ; and went un- 


der great diſcouragement and concern to reſt. Epaminondas, on the con- 


trary, ordered the Thebans, without regard to their particular regiment, 


or company, to ſup as quick as they could, in whatever tent they 
happened to gain; and to ſupply each other with ſuch proviſions as 
they found at hand. Immediately after ſupper, they repaired to ſleep; 
which was the ſounder, as not being diſturbed by the known loſs of 
their comrades. The next morning they marched to the attack, well 
refreſhed and in full ſpirits; and obtained an eafy victory over the ene- 


my, faint and diſpirited by the loſs of their ſriends, and like an army 


that had already ſuffered a defeat. 
12. Wren Epaminondas took the field againſt the Lacedzmonians 
| and 
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and their allies, whoſe army amounted to forty thouſand men: ob- 


ſerving his troops, as might be expected, alarmed at the great ſuperi- | 


ourity of the enemy, by various ſtratagems he endeavoured to keep up 
their ſpirits. There was in the temple of Pallas at Thebes a ſtatue of 
the goddeſs holding a ſpear in her right hand; and before her knees 
lay a ſhield. In the night he introduced an artiſt into the temple ; who 
altered the ſtatue, and made her in her left hand hold the handle of the 
ſhield. In the morning, before the troops marched out, he ordered the 
temples to be all thrown open, on pretence of performing ſome offices 
of religion, before he went to battle. The ſoldiers remarked with aſto- 


niſhment the change in the goddeſs's appearance; which they conſider- 


ed as an aſſurance of her immediate protection. In a ſtudied harangue 


on the occaſion, Epaminondas uſed every argument to ſupport the im- 


preſſion : and the Thebans engaged with ſuch confidence of ſucceſs, 


that cloßng with the enemy ſword in hand, they obtained againſt a 


great advantage in numbers, a compleat and brilliant victory. 

13. WuriLE the Theſſalians were drawn up on the oppoſite fide of 
the river Sperchius, in order to diſpute the Theban's paſſage over the 
bridge; Epaminondas, obſerving in the morning a cloud rife from the 
eaſt of the river, commanded his men to carry every one of them two 
faggots of wood, one green and the other dry; and at midnight to ſet 
fire to the dry one, and lay the green one at the top of it. The night, 


the clouds, and the ſmoke fo obſcured the air, that Epaminondas | 
marched his army over the bridge undiſcovered ; nor till the ſmoke and- 


clouds were diſperſed, did the Theſſalians know the Theban army had 
croſſed the bridge ; who then N ted themſelves in order of battle on 


the open plain. 


14. To gain the advantage of NY; BRENT" the Lacedzmonians, 


Epaminondas ordered his general of the horſe, with fixteen hundred of 
the cavalry, to ride up and down, advancing a ſmall diſtance before 


the army. Having by this means raiſed a cloud of duſt, which prevented 
the 
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the enemy from obſerving his motions: he filed off, and took poſſeſſion 
of the higher ground. His poſition ſoon explained to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, what before they could not account for, the advanced movements 
of the cavalry. 

15. To excite the Thebans to a vigorous inc on the ade. 
monians, Epaminondas produced a great ſnake : and before the ar- 
my, bruiſing its head, Cruſh but the head,” ſaid he, and you ſee how 
impotent 1s the reſt of the body. Thus let us but bruiſe the head. of 
the confederacy, that is the Lacedæmonians: and the power of the al- 
lies will be infignificant.” The Thebans felt the force of his obſerva- 
tion, attacked and routed the Lacedzmonian troops ; and the whole 
body of the allies immediately gave way and fled. 


HAP. IX. 
| PELOPIDAS. | 
PELOPIDAS advanced againſt two fortified towns of the Mag- 
neſtans, diſtant about an hundred and twenty furlongs from each 
other. Upon approaching one, he ordered ſome horſemen, with 
chaplets on their head, on full ſpeed to ride up to him, and inform 
him that the other city was taken. This intelligence as ſoon as he 
received, he deſiſted from his preſent enterpriſe ; and marched to the 
city which was ſuppoſed to have been taken. As ſoon as he came be- 
fore the walls of it, he directed a great fire to be kindled ; the ſmoke 
of which being ſeen in the other city, confirmed the people in their 
ſaſpicion of that city being taken, and burnt : and therefore to avoid. 
the {ame calamity, on the return of Pelopidas, they opened their gates, 
and ſurrendered the city to him. With the forces he took in that 
town, he then advanced againſt the other; who, convinced of the fate 


of that already taken, ventured to hold out no OPT, but ſurrender- 
ed their's alſo to the con ren te | 
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2. PELOPI DAs, not having time to croſs a river in his retreat from 
Theſſaly, the enemy preſſing ſo cloſe upon his rear, encamped by the 
ſide of it; and in front of the enemy entrenched himſelf as ſtrongly 
as the time would permit. Then directing a great quantity of wood 
to be cut down, and laid in the trenches, he ordered his troops to reſt. 


About midnight he ſet the wood on fire; which burning very britkly, 


interrupted the purſuit of the enemy, and gave him an opportunity 
of paſſing the river unmoleſted. t 

3. A LACED. MONIAN garriſon having been 3 on | Thebes ; 
the commander of it fixed his quarters in the tower. It happened ta 


be the feaſt of Venus : which the women celebrate with great feſ- 


tivity ; while the men as ſpectators attend. To do honour to the 
goddeſs, the captain of the garriſon ordered ſome proſtitutes to be in- 
troduced : among whom entered Pelopidas, with a dagger concealed 


under his veſt; flew the captain of the garriſon, and delivered Thebes 
from the tyranny of the Toe. 111 


* 41 3 


CHAR, V. 


| GORGIAS. | W 
GORGIAS was the perſon, who firſt inſtituted the ſacred band: 


it conſiſted of thirty *, devoted to each other by mutual obligations 


of love. And ſuch was the effect of the paſſion, they had congeived 
for each other; that they were ſcarcely ever known to fly: but ether 
died for each other, or gallantly conquered. | 
2 GokGi1As, who commanded a detachment of cavalry, having 
fallen in with a body of heavy-armed troops under the command of 


Phæbidas on a confined piece of ground, ordered A, retreat; as if 


4 1 
-& 3 4 k 111 1 


It thauld . dbu which is dcyuichet of the "It band. 
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unable to ſuſtam the attack of the heavy- armed troops. The enemy 
continued to preſs cloſely on him, till he had at laſt drawn them to 
an open plain: when Gorgias, hoiſting up a helmet on the top of a 


ſpear, gave a ſignal to his troops to face about. The impreſſion of 


the cavalry, as ſoon as they had room to act, the heavy- armed troops 
were no longer able to ſuſtain; but abandoned themſelves to flight: 
many were lain in the rout; and Phæbidas amongſt others with cool 
culty eſcaped to __ 


MBS Een 


DERCYLLIDAS. 


DERCY LLIDAS pledged himſelf with an oath to Medias the 
tyrant of Scepſis; that if he would come forth to a conference with 
him, he ſhould have free liberty to return into the city. The tyrant 
accordingly advanced to meet him. At that conference Dercyllidas 
ordered him on peril of his life to direct the gates to be opened. 
Thus intimidated, he gave the orders impoſed on him, and the gates 
were thrown open. Now,” ſaid Dercyllidas, return into your 
city: for that I engaged to you. But I and my army will enter too.” 


CHAP. VII. 


ALCETAS. * 


ALCETAS the Lacedæmonian, having planned an expedition 
from Iſtiæa, in order to conceal his ſtrength, embarked part of his 
forces on board one trireme ; which he ordered to manceuvre in ſight 
of the enemy. When taking his opportunity, he privately ſailed with 
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8 T RAT AGEMS OF WAR. 1 
his whole force, conſiſting of three triremes and poſſeſſed himſelf af all 


the enemy's ſtores. 


CHAP. VIIL 


ARCHILAIDAS. 


ARCHILAIDAS the Lacedzmonian purſuing his rout through a 
ſuſpicious country, where he thought it very probable ambuſcades 
might be formed to intercept him, though he had received no intelli- 
gence of any, ſignified it to his army as a fact, of which he had been 
appriſed; and ordered them therefore to march in order of battle. 
His apprehenſions were eventually verified; a ſtrong force having been 
placed in ambuſh to ſurpriſe him: whom he inſtantly attacked; and 


_ unprepared to receive the Lacedzmonians, as not ſuſpecting any Pre- 


paration for action on their ſide, eaſily cut to Or | 


a 


CHAP. IX. 


ISIDAS. 


IN conſequence of the fatal battle at Leuctra, the Thebans having 
placed a garriſon at Gythium, a port of the Lacedæmonians, Iſidas 
aſſociated with him a hundred youths of his acquaintance; who oiling * 


| themſelves, bound chaplets of olive on their temples, and, concealin . 


under their arms a dagger, run naked upon the plain, Iſidas being firſt, 


and the reſt following him. And while the Thebans, deceived by their 


appearance, ſuppoſed they were only entertaining themſelves with 


lt was a practice both with the Greeks and Romans, previous to exerciſes of agility, 


ſuch as running, wreſtling, &c. to oil their limbs; in order to render them more pliant and 
flexile. 
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ſports ; the Lacedæmonians with ſword in hand fell upon them, killed 


ſome, and, expelling the reſt from the town, regained the poſſeſſion of 
. 8 


CHAP. X. 


CLEAN DRI DAs. 


IN an expedition againſt Terenis, Cleandridas marched his army 
under cover of a hollow way, in order to ſurpriſe the city. But the 


Terenenſians, appriſed by deſerters of his deſign, marched out, and 


ſhewed themſelves on the eminences above him. His troops were diſ- 
heartened at the advantageous poſition; when Cleandridas called out, 
« Courage, my lads; and then ordered a herald to proclaim aloud, 
Let thoſe of the Terenenſians, who can, anſwer the ſignal agreed 


on, and they will be ſafe.” The Terenenſians, induced by this pro- 
_ clamation. to ſuppoſe themſelves betrayed, precipitately retreated, in 


order to ſecure the city; leaving Cleandridas to purſue his march in 
ſafety: who, after having ravaged the country, retreated without mo- 
8 raj = 
. CLE ANDRIDAS, the Thurian, after having defeated the Leuca- 
nians, led the Thurians to the field of battle: and there obſer ved to 
them, on the ſpot where they had been poſted, the cloſe and compact 
manner in which they fought, and to which he told them they owed 
the victory: while the enemy, quitting their poſts, and looſening their 
ranks, were not able to ſuſtain their united ſhock. While he was thus 
haranguing them, the Leucanians had rallied, and with a conſiderable 
acceſſion of force were advancing againſt him. Cleandridas retreated to- 
a confined and narrow ſpot, where the enemy's ſuperiority of numbers. 
was rendered uſeleſs; and his own troops extended a front equal to 
theirs. By this manceuvre the Leucanians received a ſecond defeat. 
2, os increaſe the luſpicions, that were entertained by the 'Tegeates. 
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againſt their chiefs, as being ſecretly in the intereſt of the ee 
nians, Cleandridas, when he ravaged the country, from all devaſtation 
ſcrupulouſly exempted their eſtates. Diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks of 
the enemy's attention, they were immediately charged with treaſon : 
and, finding the reſentment of the people run high againſt them, for 
fear of being puniſhed by a falſe imputation of treaſon, became really 
guilty of it, and betrayed to him the city: thus neceſſitated for their 
own preſervation to realize a falſe ſuſpicion. | 
4. IN the Leucanian war, Cleandridas, after having defeated the 7 
enemy with half their number, apprehenſive that he ſhould not be able 
again to bring them to an action, if they knew his ſtrength, preſented 
a narrow front; forming the phalanx in depth. The Leucanians, de- 
ſpiſing the ſuppoſed inferiority of his numbers, thought of nothing 
but how to prevent the eſcape of the enemy: and accordingly ex- 
tended their ranks, in order to ſurround them, After they had by this 
motion precluded their own retreat, Cleandridas ordered his officers to 
extend their cohorts as wide as they could; and thereby ſurrounded the 


Leucanians, who were all cut to pieces, except a few, who baſely ſaved | 
themſelves by flight. | 


5. CLEAnNDRIDAs always diſſuaded a regular een againſt a 
ſuperiour force: obſerving, that when the lion's ſkin was not ſufficient, 
it was neceſſary to ſew to it the fox's tail. 


CHAP. XI. 


PHARACIDAS. 


THE Carthaginians having declared war againſt the Syracuſans 
Pharacidas fell in with a Carthaginian ſquadron, and took nine ſhips; 
which, having the enemy's main fleet, of much ſuperiour force, to pals, 

"Ln — * 
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he manned with his own troops and failors. The Carthaginians, 
knowing the ſhips, and ſuppoſing them their friends, ſuffered ther to 
paſs unmoleſted into the haven of Syracuſe. 


CHAT. Al. 


 DEIPHANTES. 


DEIPHANTES directed the Dorians, in order to bring the Argives 
to an action, to ravage their country; and himſelf at the ſame time 
embarked a detachment, with which he landed near a mountain in the 


vicinity of the Argive camp. A ſcout was diſpatched to give informa- | 


tion to the Argives of the depredations the Dorians committed: who 
immediately marched out to engage them. Deiphantes, with his de- 
tachment, in the mean time ſallied out from his ambuſcade; and in the 
abſence of the army took poſſeſſion of their camp. Fhe parents, chil- 
dren, and wives of the Argives, having thus fallen into the hands of 
the enemy; to redeem them, they delivered up to the Dorians the coun- 


try and citi ities of which ey t had REIN them. 


CHAP. XIII. 


E U RY'TION, 
EURYTION, King of Sparta, finding the war in which he had 


engaged againſt the Arcadians protracted beyond his expectation, in 


order to throw the city into factions, diſpatched a herald to inform 
them; the Lacedzmonians would raiſe the ſiege, if they would baniſh 
the guilty: under which term he "I iſhed thoſe, who had been 


concerned 
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concerned in the deſtruction of Ægina. Thoſe, accordingly, who had 
been inſtrumental in the maſſacre committed there, apprehenſive leſt 
they ſhould be ſacrificed by the people for the purchaſe of peace, 


banded together; on promiſe of freedom aſſociated with them the ſlaves, 


and put to the ſword all whom they thought inimical to their party. 
The city thus divided into two factions, they, whoſe object was peace, 
aſſembled in a particular quarter of the town by themſelves, and threw 
open the gates to the enemy: who by the Mantinæan faction obtained 
what they were unable to effect by force of arms. 


1 H A P. XIV, 


EP HORI. 


THE 8 having been appriſed of a conſpiracy, F e by 
Cynadon, and not thinking it adviſeable to ſeiſe him in the city, pri- 
vately diſpatched a party of horſe to the borders of Lacedemon ; where 
it was contrived, Cynadon, attended by two ſoldiers, ſhould be invited 
to a private conference. As ſoon as he arrived on the ſpot, the horſe, 
who had been diſpatched for that purpoſe, ſeiſed him, and by torture 
made him confeſs the reſt of the conſpirators. His confeſſion was ſent 
to the Ephori, who ordered them to execution; which, a previous form 

or trial not being required, was attended with no tumult or confuſion. 
22. Havine learned that a riot was intended, the ſignal of which 
was to be a cap thrown up in the midſt of the forum; the crier was 
ordered to make this proclamation : All who are for the cap being 
thrown up, quit the forum.” Accordingly all who were concerned in 


the intended riot, finding their defi gn was diſcovered, deſiſted from the 
execution of it. 


CHAP. 
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HIPPO D AM A8. 


— 


WHILE Hippodamas was blocked up by the Arcadians in Praſiæ, 
and reduced to great diſtreſs for want of proviſions ; the Spartans diſ- 
patched to him a courier, whom the Arcadians intercepted, and con- 
ducting him to the walls, gave him permiſſion to deliver his diſpatches 
there, but would not ſuffer him to enter the city. Hippodamas from 
the walls inſtantly called out to him, Tell the Ephori to deliver us 


from the woman, that is bound in the temple of Chalcicecus.” The 


Arcadians could make nothing of the injunction : but the Lacedæmo- 
nians underſtood the deliverance he-required, to be from famine. For 
there hung in the temple of Chalcicecus a picture of Famine; a woman 
pale, and emaciated, with her hands tied behind her. Thus did Hippo- 
damas ſo contrive his information, as to keep it ſecret from the enemy, 
but render it plain to thoſe for whom it was intended. 


CH AP. XVI. 


GASTRON. 


IN the Perſian war, Gaſtron the Lacedzmonian commanding in 


Ægypt, previous to a battle, made the Græcians and Egyptians 
change their arms and dreſs. The Gracians appeared in the Egyptian 
habit, and the Ægyptians in that of Greece. He drew up the Greeks 
in the front; and the Ægyptians formed behind, to ſupport them. The 
Greeks with their accuſtomed reſolution maintained the poſt of danger; 
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and opening the way before them, the Ægyptians, animated by their 


example, advanced boldly to the charge. The Perſians ſeeing this, 


and ſuppoſing them alſo to be Greeks, gave way, and a general rout 


enſued. 


C HAP i'xvar. 


MEGACLIDAS. 9 
MEGACLIDAS, in his retreat before a ſuperiour force, poſted him- 


ſelf on a rough and woody mountain; where being cloſely preſſed by 


the enemy, he divided his army: directing the moſt cumbrous and uſe 
leſs part of it, to endeavour to make their eſcape through the woods; 
knowing the enemy would be appriſed of the attempt. And, while 
they were engaged in purſuit of the fugitives, he with the choiceſt part 
of his troops took a different rout, and made good his retreat. 


CHA P. XVIIL 


HARMOSTES. 


HARMOSTES the Lacedzmonian being cloſely beſieged by the 
Athenians, and having no more than two days proviſion left ; the Spar- 
tans diſpatched a herald to him: whom the Athenians conducted to the 
walls, but would not permit him to enter the city. The herald from 
thence proclaimed aloud, © The Lacedæmonians bid you perſiſt; for 
you will ſoon receive relief.” To this Harmoſtes replied, © Tell the La- 
cedæmonians to be in no hurry; for we have yet ſix months proviſion 
in ſtore.” The Athenians, as winter now approached, not caring for 


3, tedious winter ane. raiſed Bag ſiege, and diſbanded their army. 


CHAP. 
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: : C A P. XIX. 


THIBRON. 


1 HIBRON, having attacked a fort in Aſia, prevailed on | the 
governor to meet him, and try if they could negotiate a truce; in 
which, if they failed, he engaged by oath to reconduct him into the 
fort. The governor accordingly met him, and the conference was be- 
gun: during which, the garriſon being more remiſs through expecta- 
tion of a truce taking place; the beſiegers took advantage of it, and in a 
vigorous attack carried the fort by ſtorm. Thibron, agreeably to his 


oath, reconducted the n to the fort; and there ordered him to 


be Perm. 


On AP: "Ix: 


DE M ARATUS. 
THE intelli gence, which Demaratus communicated to "R Lacedæ- 


monians, concerning Xerxes's army, he engraved on a tablet; which he 
afterwards covered with wax : | that, if intercepted, no characters might | 


er. 


R A . . 


. 


ERIPPID A8. 


As ſoon as Erippidas arrived at Trachinian Heraclæa, he ſum- 
moned an aſſembly ; ; which he ſurrounded with armed troops, and or- 
dered 
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dered the Trachinians to be ſeated by themſelves. He then demanded 
of them an account of their iniquitous practices, as the laws of 
Sparta in criminal caſes required. This done, he ordered the ſoldiers 


to chain the offenders, carry them out of the city, and execute them. 


GH AP. XXII. 


ISCHOLAUS. 


ISCHOLAUS obſerving at Znos the Athenian fleet in ſtrong force 
hovering near the coaſt, and ſuſpecting their intention to cut out ſome 


of his ſhips from the harbour, ordered them to be ſecured by their 


maſts to a tower, that ſtood near the ramparts; the ſhips neareſt the 
ſtrand being faſtened immediately to the tower, and the reſt to each 


other. In the night the Athenians made the attempt that Iſcholaus 


ſuſpected : of which the people of Ænos informed by the guard imme- 


diately ſallied forth, and made great havock among the Athenians both 


by ſea and land. 

2. Ischol Aus's rout tle through a country, in one part ſteep 
and craggy, and full of precipices, while in the other the enemy had 
advantageouſly poſted themſelves on a mountain that commanded the 
plain below; when the wind was very high, he ordered a quantity of 
wood to be ſet on fire. The enemy by the ſmoak and fire driven 
from their poſt, Iſcholaus took the advantage, and paſſed them without 
loſs or danger. 


3. IscnoLAvus, when in Do beſieged by Chabrias, who was 


advancing the ram to the walls, himſelf gave orders for a part of the | 


wall to be demoliſhed : ſuppoſing that it would be attended with this 
Wunde effect; that it would engage his own ſoldiers to fight more reſo- 
L | "2 
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lutely, when they found themſelves no longer protected by the wall; 
and alſo diſcourage the enemy from carrying on their works, when they 
faw how little the beſieged depended. on their fortifications. And fo 
effectually the ſtratagem ſucceeded, that the enemy would not venture 
to enter a city, where the inhabitants appeared actuated by deſperation. 
4. Having been informed that ſome of the guard intended to be- 
tray the city, then inveſted by the Athenians, to the enemy, Iſcholaus 
ordered a mercenary to be added to every ſentry. And by this ma- 
nœuvre, without the appearance of ſuſpicion, he prevented the exe- 
cution of any traiterous deſign. 


0 H A P. XXIII. 


N NAS PPI DAs. 


THE enemy havin g come up with Mnaſippidas, who. had 2 very 
znferiour force, attacked him in the night: when he ordered his light- 
armed troops and trumpets to wheel round; and after they had turned 
the enemy's flank, to ſound the charge, and fall upon their rear with a 
ſhower of darts. Finding themſelves thus attacked both in front and 
rear, they made a precipitate retreat; apprehending they Were in og 
of being hemmed in by a numerous army. 


CARA P; XXIV. 


ANTALCIDAS. 


* ANTALCYDAS finding, while he lay with a en fleet at 
Abydos, that the Athenian veſſels at Tenedos would not venture to 
Join Iphicrates at * . he was informed, had attacked the 


Chalce- 


2 
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Chalcedonians, his allies, gave orders to fail to Chalcedon: but weigh- 
ing anchor, he took his ſtation near Cyzicum. When the movement 
of Antalcydas was known at Tenedos, it was determined immediately 
to fail and join Iphicrates at Byzantium. And as ſoon as they ap- 
proached the enemy's fleet, which crowded into a bay were not at a 
diſtance diſcovered; Antalcidas ſailed out, and vigorouſly attacked chem: : 
funk ſome, and made capenrn of the reſt, 


CHAP, xx 


AGESIPOLIS. 
AT the ſiege of Mantinza, which was conducted by Ageſipolis, the 


Lacedæmonian forces were joined by their allies; who, though well af- 


fected to the Mantinæans, were obliged to attend the Lacedæmonians in 


that expedition, as being maſters of Greece. Ageſipolis having received 


intelligence, that the allies ſecretly ſupplied the beſieged with whatever 


Z they occaſionally wanted, to prevent ſuch intercourſe in future, let 


looſe a number of dogs about the camp; and particularly about that 
part of it, which fronted the city. This ſtopped the correſpondence ; 
no one venturing to paſs-between the camp and the city, for fear of 
being diſcovered ” the —_ of the dogs. 


G HA F. xx 


STHENIPPUS. 

_ STHENIPPUS the Lacedæmonian, pretending reſentment at having 
been fined by the Ephori, retired to the Tegeates; who readily received 
him And while he reſided there, he found means to bribe a party, 

1 3 L 2 that 
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that were inimical to Ariſtocles the prince; and by their aſſiſtance, 
when he was going to attend a facrifice, fell upon him, and flew him. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


CALLICRATIDAS. 


CALLICRATIDAS the Cyren:ean deſired the præfect of the tower 
of Magneſia, to receive four of his ſick: which requeſt being complied 
with, four perſons in compleat armour, and with ſwords under their 
veſts, laid themſelves down upon beds; and twenty young men, with 
arms concealed, carried the litters. As ſoon as they were introduced 
within the walls, they fell upon the centinels, and flew — and 
ages themſelves maſters of the fort. 

. Wren Callicratidas was beſieged at Magneſia, and the enemy 


were din to advance the battering-ram ; at a place, leaſt acceſſi- 
ble to the aſſailants, he directed a breach to be made in the walls: and 


while the enemy's attention was engaged in the quarter where they di- 
rected the attack, he paſſed the breach, and in a vigorous ſortie 
falling on their rear, repulſed them with great loſs, and made no ſmall 


number priſoners. After his return to the city, he repaired the breach 
he had directed to be made in the walls: of which the enemy had been 


too m_ engaged to take W N 


0 A P. n 


MAG As. 


WHEN Magas left Cyrene, to proceed on a foreign expedition; 


he committed to his friends the charge of the city. But the darts and 
other 
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other weapons of war he ſecured in the tower; and diſmantled the 
walls. That, in his abſence if any innovations ſhould be W 
he might ſecure an eaſy entrance into it on his return. | 
2. Macas, having made himſelf maſter of Parætonium, directed 
the watch to kindle fires in the light-houſe both in the evening, and 
early in the morning, as if he were there. And by this deception he 
3 penetrated unmoleſted into the N as far as the place that is called 
1 Chius. = 
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= C HAP. XXIX. 

1 CLEONYMUS. 

| CLEONYMUS, King of Lacedzmon, at the ſiege of Trex; 

3 poſted againſt different parts of the city expert dartſmen; and ordered 
4 them to hurl into the town javelins with this inſcription : I am come 
3 to aſſert the liberties of Trœzenes.“ The Trœzenians alſo, whom he 

1 had taken priſoners, he ſent home without ranſom: that they might 


communicate to their fellow citizens the happy intelligence. Eudami- 
das, however, an officer of experience, and of indefatigable attention, 
Z | warmly oppoſed his intereſts. And while the different factions were 
4 engaged in animoſities and contention within the gates; Cleonymus 
43 ſcaled the walls, made himſelf maſter of the city, and een on it a 
Spartan garriſon. 

2. AT the ſiege of Edeſſa, EPR a breach was effected in the walls, 
and the ſpear-men, (whole ſpears were ſixteen cubits long) fallied out 
upon the aſſailants, Cleonymus deepened his phalanx, and ordered 
the front line to uſe no arms; but with both hands to ſeize the 
enemy's ſpears, and hold them faſt; while the next rank immediately 
advanced, and cloſed upon them. Their ſpears thus ſeized, the men 
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retreated; but the next rank, preſſing on them, either took them pri. 
ſoners, or ſlew them. By this mauceuvre of Cleonymus the long and 
formidable ſpear was rendered uſeleſs, and became rather an incum- 


brance, than a weapon of offence, 


CHAP. XXX. 


CLEARCHUS. | 
IN order to procure a tower to be erected in Heraclæa, Clearchus | 
directed the mercenaries to ſteal out by night, and to plunder, rob, maim, 
and do all the miſchief they could. Under thoſe injuries the citizens 
complained to Clearchus, and begged his protection: who told them, 
it was impoſſible to prevent the depredations of the troops otherwiſe 
than by confining them within walls; a meaſure he wiſhed to recom- 
mend to them. They conſented to his propoſal, and marked out a 
part of the city; where he raiſed a wall, and erected a tower: which 
however were no protection to them, but ſecured to him a | power of 
committing every irregularity he pleaſed. 
2. CLE ARCnvs, tyrant of Heraclæa, gave out, that he intended to 
diſmiſs his guards, and reſtore the republic into the hands of the 
THREE HUNDRED: who accordingly met at the ſenate houſe, to make 
their acknowledgments to him for the reſtoration of their liberty. 
Thither he repaired; and, placing an armed force at the ſenate door, 


directed the crier to call them out: and, the ſoldiers ſeizing them one 


by one, he ordered them all to be conveyed to the tower. Ke 
3. CLEARCHUS, ſuſpecting the number of citizens too great for the 
ſafety of his government, and having no pretence to rid himſelf of 
them, undertook an expedition againſt the city Aſticum in the midſt 
of the dog-days; compleating his levies, of youths from ſixteen years 
of age to twelve. On approaching Aſticum, he encamped the citizens 
92 5 | oon 
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on a flat moraſs, full of dead and ſtagnated waters; and ordered 
them to watch the motions of the Thracians: while he himſelf with 
the mercenaries, . as if intending to ſuſtain all the danger of the 
ſiege, took his poſt on an eminence, ſhaded with wood, and re- 
freſhed with rivulets. In this poſition he protracted the ſiege, till 
he loſt all the citizens: the ſtagnate waters at that hot ſeaſon neceſ- 
farily producing in the camp fatal diſeaſes. Having thus effected his 
purpoſe, he raiſed the ſiege; and pretended the citizens died by an in- 
fectious diſeaſe, . | 
| C HAP. XXXI. 


ARISTOMENES. 


ARISTOMENES the Meſſenian once ſerved in a naval engagement 
as an ally to Dionyſius: when opening his lines a little, and finding 
ſome of the enemy's ſhips in the midſt of his diviſion, he called out 
to his officers, Let them fly.” The enemy hearing this, and ſuppoſ- 
ing the defeat general, gave up the action, and abandoned themſelves 
to flight. 

2. AFTER three ſplendid* 8 ad over the Lad | 
ans, Ariſtomenes general of the Meſſenians, diſabled with wounds, 
was with many others taken priſoner. They were ſentenced by the La- 
cedæmonians to be all thrown down the Precipicez the reſt naked, but 
Ariſtomenes, in reſpect to his bravery, in arms. The others under- 
went the ſentence, and were killed on the ſpot: but the broad ſhield 
of Ariſtomenes, being in ſome meaſure ſupported by the air, let him 
gently down upon the ground. Looking up, he ſaw nothing above, 


* The original is, Tp eo bv A literal 8 would have ſounded aukwardly 
in Engliſh: but the meaning is, that he had three times ſacrificed to Mars for having by his 

| AR | 1 

| but 


eg on the ot, remounted their horſes, and made their eſcape. 
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but inacceſſible precipices; yet, poſſeſſing a mind above the pregrava- 


tion of deſpair, he did not relinquiſh all hopes of ſafety: when ex- 
amining the mountain round, he at laſt perceived a cleft; and into 


it ſome foxes enter. When breaking off from a dead body a bone, he 


caught one of the foxes by the tail; and, though ſeverely bitten by it, 
would not quit his hold: but following it into the cleft, and clearing 
away the rubbiſh with the bone he held in his other hand, he eſcaped 
through the mountain; and arrived at the Meſſenian camp, juſt as 
they were going to try the iſſue of another battle. He immediately 
armed; and put himſelf at their head. The Lacedzmonians, ſeeing 
Ariſtomenes, whom they had thrown from the precipice, a puniſſiment 
from which no one ever eſcaped with life, leading the enemy's troops 
againſt them, and again engaging in battle, precipitately quitted the 
field; flying before him, as a being more than human. | 

3. ARISTOMENES, another time priſoner with the Lacedzmonians, 


and bound with cords, went ſo cloſe to a fire that was in the priſon, 


as to burn the cords; then fell upon the guards, and ſlew them. And 
privately entering Sparta, he fixed up their ſhields in the temple of 
Chalcicecus with this inſcription ; « Ariſtomenes has eſcaped from the 
Lacedzmonians unhurt: after which he returned to Meſſena. 

4. Uron the day when the Lacedæmonians made their annual ſa- 


crifice to Caſtor and Pollux, Ariſtomenes and a friend, mounted on 


two white horſes, and ornamented with gold ſtars on their heads, as 


ſoon as night came on, ſhewed themſelves at a little diſtance from the 


Lacedzmonians ; who with their wives and children were celebrating the 


feſtival on the plain without the city. They, fuperſtitiouſly believing 
them to be Caſtor and Pollux, the more freely indulged in wine and 
paſtime: when the two ſuppoſed deities, . alighting from their horſes, 


advanced with fword in hand amongſt them; and, after leaving many 


UAE, 
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CHAP, XXXII. 


SIN BAS. 


N an x engagement: between the Thebans and Mantinenſians, both 
fides claimed; the victory: the Mantinenſians however propoſed to ſend 
heralds. to the Thebans, aſking leave to carry off their dead. But Ci- 
_ _ neas the Athenian, whoſe brother Deinetrius lay dead in the field, op- 
poſed. the propoſition : declaring, he would ſooner leave his brother with- 
aut a ſepulchre, than give up the honour of the victory to the enemy 
* for,” added he, to prevent the enemy from erecting . ours 


| and our country 5 diſgrace, my brother ſacrificed his life Moved by 


the reſaſutiqn, of Ines te. CTY relinquiſhed their deſign. 


a H A P. XXXIII. 


HEGETORIDES. 


WHILE the Thaſians were cloſely befieged by the Athenians: and 
numbers daily periſhed by war and famine ; none venturing to propoſe. 
a treaty with the enemy on account of a law then. in force, which made 
it a capital offence to propoſe a treaty with the Athenians; Hegetori- 
des, putting a rope about his neck, entered the aſſembly, and thus ad- 
dreſſed them, © Fellow citizens, you will diſpoſe of me as you think 
Proper, and as may ſerve your intereſt beſt ; but in pity; to the reſt of 
the citizens, who have hitherta furvived the havock, that famine and 
the ſword have made ant Us, repeal the law that precludes all deli- 
berations concerning peace.” The, Thafians took his advice; abſolved 
— and WN the law. 

5 M CAN, 
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CHAP. XVII 


DINIAS. 


DINIAs the fon of Teleſippus, by birth a Phercean, removed to 
Cranon a city of Theſſaly, where he ſupported himſelf by catching 
birds on the lakes and rivers; and there advanced himſelf from that 
low ſtation to the ſovereignty by the following devices: The Crano- 


nians for the watch and guard of the city uſed to pay by agreement a 


certain ſtipend: a year. Dinias took it upon ſtipulated terms; and for 
three years performed his office fo diligently, that the citizens could 
walk out more ſecure in the night, than by day. His conduct in 
this office gained him great reputation; and to ingratiate himſelf further 
with the people, he hired more watchmen, in order to keep every thing 


in greater ſecurity. The collectorſhip of the tenths of corn being va- 
cant, he perſuaded his younger brother, who had then never held any 


publick office, magnifying it as a very lucrative employment, to hire 
it. His brother, thus appointed collector, aſſociated with him a num- 


ber of young men proportionate to the different tracts of land, from 
_ whence he was to collect the corn: and on the celebration of a feſtival, 


which is called Tænia, when the Cranonians give themſelves up to ban- 


queting and merriment, Dinias uniting to his own dependents, the 
watchmen, the gatherers of corn, that were connected with his brother, 
with this band of ſober men he attacked and eaſily defeated thoſe who 

were drunk; ſlew more than a thouſand of the citizens, and aſſumed I 


the __ cignty - Cranon. 
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CHAP. XXXV. 


NICON. 


N IC oN, a free · booter from Pheræ in Pelonnmefus, _ in 
frequent irruptions committed great depredations on the Meſſenians; 
Agemachus, their general, at laſt ſurpriſed, and took him. Being 
brought before their aſſembly, he engaged to the Meſſenians, if they 
would ſpare his life, to put them in poſſeſſion of Pheræ. To this they 
agreed: when fixing on a dark night, he took with him a few atiend- 
ants, with bundles of ſtraw on their ſhoulders, directing a greater num- 

ber at a ſhort diſtance to follow him. About two o'clock in the morning 

he arrived at the gates, called to the centinels, and gave them the 
word. Knowing his voice, as well as the word, they inſtantly opened 
the gates: and Nicon and his party entering, each threw down his 
bundle, and drawing their ſwords ſlew the centinels; - and the reſt, 
ruſhing in, made themſelves maſters of the city. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


DIEATAS. 


DIATAS general of the Achaians, finding himſelf unable bing” 
regular ſiege to carry the city of the Heræenſes, contrived by ſtratagem to 
effect what he had in vain attempted by force of arms. By large 
| bribes he won over ſome of the citizens to his purpoſe; who took fre- 
quent opportunities of attending the centinels to the gates: and fami- 
larly converſing with them, and treating them with entertainments, 
ay Aer means to e an impreſſion of the keys, which they fent 
e to 
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to Diætas; who had keys made exactly to the pattern. Theſe he ſent 
back to the confederates; directing them to fix a night, when they 
would open their gates to him. By the device of the keys having with . 
a ſelect body of troops entered the city: Diætas found it neceſſary to | 7 
ſupport that device with another. For after the Herzenſes had been 7 
alarmed, and appriſed of what had happened; they ſallied forth in 
great numbers, with the advantage of being well acquainted with every 
TW part of the city. Diætas, ſeeing the appearance of a formidable oppo- 
ſition, diſperſed his trumpets in various parts of the city; directing 
them every where to ſound the attack. The Heræenſes, hearing the 
ſound of the enemy's trumpets from all fides, and from thence ſup- 
_ poſing them in poſſeſſion of every quarter of the town, abandoned the 
city, and fled. They afterwards ſent an embaſly to Diztas, requeſting 
permiſſion to return to their own country; and engaging to the 
. Achaians future ſubjection. 


CH AP. XXXVII 


TESAMENUS. 


'TESAMENUS in his march obſerving a number of birds 1 
over a particular ſpot, without ever ſettling, ſuppoſed ſome men in the 
place, which kept them on the wing. On reconnoitrng the ground, he 
found the Jonians in ambuſh ; whom he attacked, and cut to pieces. 


CHAP.” XXXVIII. a 
ee, erp 
ONAMARCHUS' the Phocian, when Elatia was, beſieged by the 
x Beeotians, ordered all the inhabitants out of the town, and locked the 
: ; . ; ; f 1 3 ; LR ; 
gates, 
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gates. In one rank he placed the fathers, mothers, children, and 
wives. And, ranged before them, he formed in order of battle all that 
could bear arms. Pelopidas concluding, from ſuch appearance of deſ- 
peration, that they were determined either to conquer, or die, retreated | 
without hazarding an engagement. 

2. WEN Onomarchus commanded againſt the Macedonians, he 
covered his rear with a ſteep and craggy mountain; and on the tops of 
it placed in ambuſh a number of men expert in throwing ſtones, fur- 
niſhed with huge ſtones and pieces of ragged rocks for the purpoſe. 
He then advanced, and formed his army on the plain. The Macedo- 
nians began the attack with their javelins; which the Phocians pre- 
tending themſelves unable to ſuſtain, retreated half way up the moun- 
tain. The Macedonians briſkly purſued them; till they came within 
reach of the ambuſcade: who then diſcovered themſelves; and with 
huge ſtones annoyed the Macedonian phalanx. Onomarchus then 


gave the ſignal for the Phocians to face about, and renew the charge. 


The Macedonians vigorouſly attacked by the troops next to them, and 
grievouſly annoyed by thoſe above, with great difficulty made good a 


precipitate retreat: on which occaſion, Philip king of Macedon is ſaid 


vauntingly to have cried out, We do not fly, but retreat like rams, 


to renew the attack with gene power.” 


POLY- 


POLY ANUS'S 


STRATAGEMS OF WAR. 


_PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


Pg; O your moſt ſacred inajeſties, Antonius and Verus, I addreſs 
this Third Book of Stratagems : from whence I truſt fome advantage 
may be derived as well by the ſtateſman, as the ſoldier. For to know 


how to negotiate advantageouſly with an enemy, and to preſerve good 
government at home, are as much in the province of imperatorial 


ſcience, as conduct in the field. This is a truth, yourſelves illuſtrate; 
who, veſted with imperatorial power, and ſovereigns of the world, are 


ever forming deſigns for the glory and happineſs of your ſubjects, and 


in the boſom of peace planning operations of war. 'Your real exploits . 


in the field I forbear to mention; ; they are known to all the world. 


1 


BO — II. CHAP. I. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


DeMosTHENEs, finding Pylos, a city of the Lacedzmonians, 
ſtrongly garriſoned, directed his march to Acra. The Lacedzmonians 
apprehending what he intended as a feint to be his real deſign, quitted 


Pylos, 
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Pylos, and thardhed with all expedition to Acra, hoping to ſurpriſe 
Demoſthenes immediately on his landing. But on their approach 
thither, Demoſthenes expeditiouſly, returned to Pylos, of which eva- 
cuated by the garriſon he eaſily made himſelf maſter. 

2. DeMosTHENEs, when he commanged the Acarnanians and 
Amphilochians againſt the Peloponneſians;” encamped in front of the 
enemy, a large torrent parting the camps. Obſerving the enemy 
greatly to out- number him, and apprehending their object would be to 
ſurround him, in a hollow place aptly formed for an abuſcade he con- 
cealed a body of heavy armed troops, with three hundred of the allies : 
directing them, if the enemy attempted to ſurround him, to fally forth 
and fall upon their rear. The Peloponneſians, as he expected, ex- 


| tended their lines, endeavouring to ſurround the allies : when the am- 


buſcads-fallying forth, fell Upon: their rear, and with caſe decided the 
_ bo 


EE LT PACHES. | 
'PACHES, having Jaid ſiege to Notium, propoſed to 8 general 


of Piſſithnus, a conference; engaging to him by oath, that if he would 
come out and meet him, he ſhould be reconducted into the city alive 
and ſafe. Hippias accordingly advanced to meet him: when Paches, 


leaving him to the care of a guard, took the city by ſtorm; then directed 


Hippias to be conducted into it, agreeably to his engagement, alive and 
ſafe; and afterwards to be execu ted. 


—— 
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TOLMIDAS. 


THE Athenians, to- enable Tolmidas to man a fleet, voted him a 
compliment of a thouſand men, with permiſſion to chuſe them, When 
going up to each of the youths, he told him that he intended to make 

Choice of him; but that it would have a.better appearance, if he would 
give in his name, and offer himſelf as volunteer. Three thouſand- ac- 
cordingly gave in their names. From thoſe therefore, who did not give 
in their names, Tolmidas choſe the thouſand, the ſtate had allotted him: 
and with the three thouſand, that had turned out as volunteers, was 
enabled to man fifty ſhips with an addition of four n . in- 
ſtead of one thouſand. = 


CHAP. 1 


PHOR MIO. 


PHORMIO had invaded Chalcis, and brought off Tome WE? with 
which he afterwards landed at Cyros, Thither the Chalcidenfians ſent 
an embaſly to him, demanding a reſtitution of what they had loft. 
Having with ſecreſy and diſpatch fitted out a tender, & as if juſt arrived 
from Athens, he pretended that the people had ordered him immediately 
home: made full reſtitution to the àambaſſadors of whatever they de- 
: manded, and inſtantly got under fail ;- but dropped anchor at a little 


The vruperweal, „ which T have runſlated e Tender were light ſhips fitted for particular 
aſes: ſometimes built for victualling ſhips to ſupply the main fleet with proviſions;. and ſome. 
mes for expedition, to carry expreſſes, and to obſerve the enemy's motions, | 


N | iſland, 
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iſland, no great diſtance off. And while the Ch alciden ſians, ſeeing their 
property reſtored, and ſuppoſing Phormio to have ſailed for Athens, neg- 
lected to poſt guards either in the city, or the country; he ſurpriſed 
them, unprepared for defence, was very near making himſelf maſter of 
the city, and brought off from the country immenſe booty. 

2. ProrRMio with only thirty fail reſolved to face the enemy, . whoſe 


force conſiſted of fifty: and forming his little force into five lines, wore 
L away before the adverſe fleet under an eaſy ſail. The enemy feeling their 


ſuperiority, and eager to engage, crowded all the fail they could, to come 
up with them: by which means the ſwifteſt ſailing veſſels left the reſt at a 
diſtance. Phormio, obſerving this want of order in the enemy, kept 
his lines: and vigorouſly attacking the ſhips that came firſt into action, 


ſunk. them; and then bore down upon thoſe that were next. The other 


captains, in their reſpective lines, obſerving the ſame manœuvre, gave 
the enemy no time to form; and left them no hope of ſafety, but in 
flight. 


. ProrMIo in a ſingle ſhip, 3 attacked near Naupactum by 


two, took the advantage of a heavy merchantman that lay at anchor 


deeply laden; and doubling round her, directed his beak with full force 


| againſt the ſtern of the ſloweſt failer, and ſunk her before the other could 


PER 1 to her mer : after which he n defeated the other. 
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. cISsTHENES. 2, 
” "WHILE Cliſthenes lay before Cirra; the oracle declared, the city 


ſhould be invincible. till the ſea reached the ſacred land. The Cirrenſes 
looked upon themſelves as perfectly ſafe in this aſſurance; ; the ſacred 


land, to which their city was contiguous, being ſituated far diſtant from 
Yoko | 1 "the 
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the ocean. But Cliſthenes, informed of che oracle, immediately devo- . 
ted to Apollo both the city and the country: ſo that every thing being 
thus made facred, the oracle was fulfilled ; and the ſea that waſhed the 
country of Cyrra, waſhed the ſacred land, Cliſthenes afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded in his enterpriſe, and reduced the place: when the country was con- 
fecrated 1 in form to the god. 


CHAP. VI. 


55 ow PHRYNICUS. ; 

WHEN Phrynicus commanded in Samos, he formed a deſign to be- 
tray the city; but being charged with it, before the plot was ripe for 
execution, conſcious of the intention, and afraid of conviction, he 
changed fides and betrayed the enemy; appriſing the Samians of all, 
their movements before they took place. In ſuch a part, where the wall 
was weakeſt, he told them, they would direct all their force: but come, 
ſaid he, let us fortify it before they arrive. They did ſo; and com- 
pleated their works in time. After which the operations of the enemy 
were conducted, juſt as Phrynicus had informed them they would be. 
Alcibiades, who commanded them, ſuſpecting the duplicity of Phryni- 
cus afterwards ſent letters to the Samians, informing them of the intended 
treaſon. But the Samians were too much prejudiced in favour of 
Phrynicus, from the good meaſures he had ite, to Pay any regard 
to the W of an enemy. | 


0 
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CHAP. VII. 


LACHARES. 


LACHARES, after Athens was taken by 5 in the habit of 
a ſlave, with his face blacked, and on his arm a baſket of money covered 
with dung, ſlipped out through a little gate; and mounting his horſe, 
with all poſſible expedition endeavoured to make his eſcape. But a party 
of Tarentine horſe being diſpatched after him; when cloſe at his heels, 
Lachares ſcattered the golden Darius's on the road. The men diſmount- 
ed, to pick up the money: and the purſuit by that means interrupted 
gave Lachares time to make his eſcape into Bœotia. 

2. Wax -Thebes was taken, Lachares hid himſelf 1 in the common 
ſewers: and after remaining there three or four days, he ventured out 
in the night, got ſafe to Delphos, and from thenee to Lyſimachus. 

3. Wu the enemy had made themſelves maſters of Seſtos, La- 
proviſion enough to ſupport Nature. It fortunately. happened, that a 
woman's burial paſſed cloſe by; when throwing a woman's gown round 
him, with a black veil on his head, he mixed among the mourners, 
e een out of the . and We reached —— 


& 


CHAP. VIII. 


enchixus. 

THE Argives had ordered new arms to be made for all the citizens 
at the publick expence: and Archinus was appointed ſuperintendant 
of the work. He accordingly * out to each of the citizens their new 
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arms, and received of them their old ones in return; upon pretence of 
dedicating them to the gods according to the Argive decree. Inſtead of 


which, he armed with them a banditti of ſtrangers, and lodgers, the i 
profligate, the poor, and * and by their — — on the 
ſovereignty. 


cn H.AP. 1 


IPHICRATES. 


IPHICRATEs, after having formed his lines, and _ to- engage, 
obſerving ſeveral trembling, and pale, and in their countenances expreſ- 
fing every ſymptom of fear, ordered a herald to make proclamation; 
that whoever had left any thing behind him, might go -back and fetch 
it, and immediately return and join the army. Of this proclamation 


the cowards all gladly took advantage, and left the field. As ſoon as 


they were gone, Iphicrates called out: Now, my lads, is the time for 


action; as we have got rid of our incumbrances. The rewards of cou- 
rage and reſolution will now be their's only, who deſerve them.” From 


this harangue the army derived new confidence, and engaging in the- 
abſence of thoſe, who. had ſkulked away, obtained a'glorious victory. 
2. AFTER routing the enemy, Iphicrates never ſuffered his lines 


to be broken in the ardour of purſuit : continually calling out to the. 


light-armed troops to beware of ambuſcades. It was alſo a general 
rule with him, never to preſs his enemy too cloſe in their rout; if there. 
were any narrow paſſes, or rivers behind them. For thus to hem them 
in, is often to force them through deſperation. to rally and fight. Nei- 


ther did he conceive it a point of good generalſhip, to purſue the enemy 
to their walls and battlements: for a victory gained, and raſhly fol- 


This is not fo properly a ſtratagem, as a ſtring of military inſtructions. : . 
EE | _ lowed. 
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lowed up within javelin's reach of the walls, has often been ſnatched 
away; and the conquerours in their turn with diſgrace and loſs, have 
been forced to relinquiſh their conqueſts. 

3. IrnicrarTEs, having made himſelf maſter of a town in the night, 
| wich the people aſſembled in great bodies, and poured into the forum, 
ordered the gates to be thrown open: thereby giving the inhabitants an 
opportunity to eſcape, that he . with the greater ſecu rity keep pot 
ſeſſion of the place. 

4. Uyon an irruption which PPE had made into Thrace, while 
his troops were flying before the enemy as if ſtruck with a panick fear; 
he ordered proclamation to be made; that whoever would inform of 
any man, that had thrown away his arms, he for his information ſhould 
Have them. The proclamation had the intended effect, the men recover- 
ed their ſpirits, and reſolutely ſuſtained the enemy's ſhock: 

5. IpmcraTEs, finding it neceſſary to paſs the enemy in the night, 
directed his trumpets to an extremity of their lines, with orders to 
found the charge: on. which alarm the enemy advanced to the poſt, 
where the trumpets ſounded ; while Iphicrates marched his army un- 
moleſted along the oppoſite extremity, the paſs being left quite open. 

56. AFTER a defeat Iphicrates had ſuſtained, with the remains of his 
army he halted in a rough piece of ground, that was covered with wood. 
And being cloſely purſued by the enemy, to ſecure a retreat, he found 
it neceſſary to paſs them. To effect this, he ordered his troops in the 
night with noiſe and tumult to put themſelves in motion in one quarter : 
where having drawn the enemy's attention, he directed his march with; 
out oppoſition by a different one.“ | 

7. IrxicRATEs, though his army was much more numerous than 
that of the enemy, and the augurs had pronounced ſucceſs, to the equal 


| ® This ſtratagem with a ſmall variation is a repetition of the preceding one. 
Wh | | 2 | | | | | ſur- 
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ſurpriſe of both armies ſtill declined an engagement. The augury of 
my own mind, ſays he, determines me againſt engaging: for where an 
army is very numerous, they can neither charge, nor ſing the Pæan, * 
together; ; and when J order them to cloſe, I hear more of the chatter- 
ing of their teeth, than of the clang of their arms. 
8. Wulrx the two armies lay encamped againſt each other; Iphi. 
crates, whoſe object was to avoid an engagement, gained a three days 
march of the enemy, before they knew that he had ſtruck his tents; 
And this he effected by directing fires to be ſupplied with dry wood, 
and green wood to be continually thrown on them; which occaſioned 
a conſtant ſmoak, and fo darkened the air, that the armies could not 
perceive what was going forwards in each other's camp. wo 
9. WareNEeveR the augurs declared again engaging ; without im- 
plicitly ſubmitting to their direction, Iphicrates ufed to change his 
ground, and vary his movements: and then order the ſacrifices to be 
repeated. And this he did, in order to gain time maturely to con- 
ſider a matter of fo great PUR as the good or ill ſueceſs of a 
battle. | 
10. IpnicraTEs, once commanding againſt the W 
had a great variety of applications; from one for the command of five 
hundred men, from another for the command of one hundred, and 
from another for a company: all which he at the time rejected. But, 
on a future day, haſtily drawing up his army, he gave private inſtruc- 
tions to his generals to throw it into confuſion, and raiſe a panick 
among the troops; as if the enemy were advancing in force to attack 
them. In this general confuſion the timorous fled, and the brave ad- 
vanced againſt the ſuppoſed foe. Iphicrates then ſmiled, and told 
them, the panick was of his own raiſing: ; to try the merit of their dls 


The Pæan previous to the change was a hymn to Mars, The Pæan after 2 victory was 
2 8957 to A 1 5 | 
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Ferent pretenſions. To thoſe, who had maintained their ground, he 


gave commands; and ordered thoſe, who h ad retreated. to follow their 
leaders. | 

11. HA vino 818 on 1 bis ground, Iphicrates before he encamped 
detached a body of troops, to ſecure a poſt at a conſiderable diſtance 
from the army. His officers, ſurpriſed at the movement, aſked the 
reaſon of his taking ſo-giſtant a poſition. To prevent, replied Iphi- 
crates, the after- reflection of, Who would have conceived ſuch a 
movement necellary ? 4 Implying, that in war every precaution ought 
to be taken; and as' little as poſſible left to hazard. 

12. IrHIcxATES having been brought to an engagement in an 
open plain, where the enemy were much ſuperiour in numbers, drew 


up his army; firſt opening a trench on his rear: thereby ſhewing them, 


that by thus having cut off all hopes of retreat, they bd nothing left 
but to conquer or die. | 

13. WEN Iphicrates had to engage with new-raiſed troops, 
he did not, immediately on forming, begin the attack; but wearied 
them by various manceuvres, before he commenced the engagement. 
But if he commanded new-raiſed troops againſt an army of vete- 


rans, he immediately engaged; giving all poſſible efficacy to the 1 
attack. 


5 . Warkzvxk Iphicrates had forced a ting enemy into a nar- 


row pals; he always contrived to open a way for them, and give them 
time and opportunity to eſcape, without endeavouring to oblige them 
to force a way by victory: laying; there was no reaſon to _—_ an 
—_ to be brave. 

15. IpHICRATES, on a proſecution againſt him for a capital offence, 
Sas! in court ſome youths, with ſwords in their hands: who ſhewed 


the hilts of them to the judges, and thereby ſo intimidated them; that 


juſtice ſhut her eyes, and Iphicrates was abſolved. | 
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106. IpmicRATES in the palace of his father in law* went up to 
him, and ſhewed him his coat of mail. © You ſee, ſaid he,” I am 
always in exerciſe and on my guard +.” 1228 

17. IpnicRATEs, during truces always fortified his camp: ob- 
ſerving, that it was not the part of a Bon general, to ſays «<1 could 
not have thought it.“ 

18. Tux enemy having encamped i in great force 3 ene 
he found it neceſſary to attempt a retreat. And as they cloſely watched 
his motions, he cut down all the wood that was near him; and fixing 
it up in the camp, hung ſhields, helmets, and ſpears upon it: which 
the enemy obſerving ſuppoſed him ſtill in camp; while he had ny 


evacuated it, and effected a fafe retreat. 


19. Waen Iphicrates out- numbered the enemy, and wiſhed to 
conceal his ſtrength from them, in order to make them, from his ſup- 
poſed weakneſs, the more ready to engage; he uſed to make two ſol- 
diers fleep on one bed, taking it in turns to lye down to reſt ; and 
alternately to place. their arms upon each other's. And on the con- 


trary, if his force was ſmall, and he wiſhed to impreſs the enemy 


with an idea of his numbers being greater than they really were, he 
ordered every ſoldier to make two beds: then ſhifted his ground, and 


encamped in a different place. Thus the enemy, from the number of 


* Cotys, King of Thrace; whoſe daughter Iphicrates had married: and whom he ſuſ- 
pected of entertaining ſecret deſigns againſt him; and, according to an intimation of Demoſt- 
henes in his oration againſt Ariſtocrates, not without reaſon. 8 

+ The words are pare Sher rig; which it is difficult literally to W Morro has 


a reference to the rudiments of military ſcience : and young men, on their firſt entrance into 


the ſervice, in the initiatory ſtudies of their profeſſion were ſaid waerar, to exerciſe. And 
in thoſe ſtudies a fundamental rule was fg to be on their guard. To this application 
of the words Iphicrates ſeems in the above paſſage to allude: jocoſely obſerving, and at the 
ſame time ſeriouſly intending the point of his obſervation to Cotys, V ou ſee I do not forget 
the rudiments of my e 3 lam always in exerciſe, and on my guard.” | 
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beds they obſerved, confident in their own ſuppoſed ſuperiourity ad- 


vanced raſhly to the charge, or diſpirited by the appearance of his, re- 


luctantly commenced the engagement. 

20. Tux Thebans had formed a deſign to ſurpriſe Athens by night; 
of which Iphicrates being appriſed, ſummoned the people at a particu- 
lar ſignal in the night to aſſemble in the forum. He then told them, 
he had a party at Thebes, who were ready to betray the city to them. 
Let us, * ſaid he, therefore march quietly out; we may make our- 
ſelves maſters of the city without ſtriking a blow. As ſoon as the 
Thebans by their emiſſaries at Athens were informed of this council, 
and the object of it, they thought no more of ſurpriſing Athens; di- 
recting their attention to the conſervation of their own city. 

21. Bzixd very inferiour in force to the enemy, and his troops on 
that account diſpirited, Iphicrates at ſupper called to him the captains 
of companies“ and leaders of bands +; and bade them raiſe from their 
reſpective corps whatever gold, filver, or trinkets, they could: on 
protgnec' that he had bribed a party in the enemy's camps to betray the 


»The rat, which I have tranſlated << Company,” conſiſted of 128 men: the command- 


er of which was denominated rat age · 


+ The Axe, or band, conſiſted of 16 men: and che leader of it was ſtiled Asνg 
The diſtinction of the terms axe, and a, may perhaps be in ſome meaſure explained 
by the ranks in our army, diſtinguiſhed by commiſſioned, and warrant officers : though it 
muſt be acknowledged, they do not exactly correſpond. Nor does the organization of our 


army exactly affimilate to that of the ancient Greeks. They had their leaders of 16, 10, 


and even 5 men. But then it is to be obſerved, that their actions were always decided hand 
to hand: in which thoſe leaders were of great uſe; ſetting the example, and obſerving that 
their reſpective corps did their duty. Whereas the battles of the moderns are generally 
determined by ordinance and muſquetry. But when it comes to the puſh of the bayonet; in 


' which-caſe the innate valour of the Britiſh troops generally bears the palm of victory, per- 


haps a leader of 10, or 12, might be an improvement in our military arrangements: and if 
thought ſo, might be . conſtituted by the addition of three or four OP to every 


company. 


army 
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army to him; and that to make good his engagement, he wanted every 
aſſiſtance that could be ſpared him. And as ſoon as he had received 
the contributions of the army, he told them, he ſhould immediately 
proceed to action. The officers accordingly brought to him, what they 
had been able to raiſe: which he took, and made an offering from it 
to ProPITIous MERCURY; as if in purſuance of the agreement be- 
tween him and the conſpirators : and after a ſhort interval drew up 
his army, and advanced to the attack. The troops recovered their 
ſpirits, and puſhed boldly on; in confidence that the enemy's — 
would be betrayed to them. 

22. IpHIcRATESs uſed to reſemble an army marſhalled for action 
to the human body. The phalanx he called the breaſt, the light- 
armed troops the hands, the cavalry the feet, and the general the head. 
If any of the inferiour parts were wanting, the army he ſaid was de- 
fective: but if it wanted a general, it wanted every thing. | 

23. IPHICRATES propagated a report at Mitylenæ, that he intended 
ſhortly to provide a number of ſhields, to be ſent to the Chian ſlaves. 
The rumour gaining credit among the Chians ; fearful of a rebellion 
among the ſlaves, they immediately ſent * * and entered into 
an alliance with Athens. 

24. Wurd preparations were making by the Athenians for the 
ſiege of Sicyon, the Lacedæmonian general, who was ordered to re- 
eve it, directed the ambaſſadors, which came to ſolicit affiſtance, to 
plant an ambuſcade, and endeavour to furpriſe the enemy. This 
they accordingly did. And Iphicrates, who took the direct way to the 
city, had paſſed it. But ſome youths from the walls audaciouſly call- 
ing out to him, on his preſenting himſelf before the place, Now 
however you will meet your puniſhment;” it occurred to him, there 
muſt be ſomething particular, on which they depended. He therefore 
3 march . but took a different rout ; and with a ſelect 
| 0 2 |  _..___ þodp 


command, and lead you to the charge.“ By this mild reprimand he 
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| body of his beſt troops, reſolved to explore the country : when in a 
cloſe covert way he diſcovered the ambuſcade, which he cut to pieces, 
On this occaſion he acknowledged his error, in not reconnoitring the 


ground : though he had immediately availed himſelf. of his A, 
and thereby defeated the purpoſe of the enemy's manceuvre. 

25. Wuxx preparing for an engagement with the Weber to 
animate his men, Iphicrates called out; Thoſe barbarians ſeem not to 
know the terror, the arms of Iphicrates carry with them: but, by your 
aſſiſtance, my ods, I will now teach them to know it, and to tell the 
tale to others.” When the armies were drawn up, ſome one obſerved, 
the enemy cut a formidable appearance, * Therefore, * * I _— 


tes, we mult be ſo much the more formidable. 


26. IrnicRATEs on a particular occaſion conjured his men by all 
the glorious exploits they had performed under his command, in this one 
requeſt to indulge him; to advance briſkly, and begin the attack: con- 
fident that if he did not inſtantly bear down upon the enemy, they would 
do it upon him; and that whichever army en the other wou id 
find it difficult to ſuſtain the charge. 

27. IPHIC RATES told his men, he would inſure them the victory; 
if mutually animating each other, upon a certain ſignal he ſhould give, 
they would advance but a ſingle pace. At the criſis, when victory hung 
in equal ſuſpenſe, he gave the ſignal: the army returned it with accla- 
mations; advanced a pace, and defeated the enemy. 

28. Wu EN Iphicrates commanded at Corinth againſt the Thebans, 
and was much preſſed by his troops to bring the enemy to an action; 


obſerving, that they out- numbered him, and were alſo fluſhed with their 
late victory at Leuctræ, he refuſed to hazard an engagement. But, 


* aid he, I have formed you to that height of military glory, which has 
taught you to deſpiſe the Thebans: now let fome abler officer take the 


won 
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won the Athenians from their purpoſe; and repreſſed an ill timed ardour, 
that would probably have terminated in a defeat. 


29. ID ICRATEs at the inftance of Ariſtophon and Chares was 


proſecuted for treaſon againſt the ſtate, in not bringing the enemy to 


an action at Embata; when he had it in his power to have deſtroyed 


their fleet. Finding the charge ſtrongly ſupported againſt him, inſtead 


of proceeding farther in his defence, he ſtopped ſhort and ſhewed the 
judges his ſword : who, in fear left the court might be ſurrounded 


by his confederates in arms, acquitted him. Some one intimating, 


after the cauſe was over, that he had intimidated the judges by 
menacing violence; * ſhould be an idiot indeed, replied Iphi- 


crates ;* if I could fight for _ ee and could not do the 


ſame for myſelf.” - 


30. Ar a time when the Athenians for ſome Wer Papen were 
in great want of money; Iphicrates adviſed them, to pull down the 
publick buildings, that fronted the ſtreets, and ſell them. But as the 
demolition of thoſe buildings would have been a great detriment to the 


houſes that were built up againſt them; the owners of them, as Iphi- 


crates foreſaw, paid the ſums wen were We: to oat 1 N | 


preſerved. _ , Mig it 


31. Tux booty that was taken after an ation p ierätld diftributed 
among the troops, according to each individual's particular deſervings. 
But the contributions raiſed on cities, where no engagements had taken 


place, he divided not to each man ſingly, but to each ſeparate corps, by 
companies, and bands. And, while the troops were reſpectively arming 


themſelves, his practice was, after ſilence had been proclaimed, to promiſe 


to diſtinguiſh, in the diſtribution of the booty, every man in the differ- 


ent coxps of cavalry, heavy, or light armed troops, that ſnould particu- 4 
ri ſignaliſe himſelf. "_ at all feſtivals, and Ppublick meetings, the 
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men, who had diſplayed moſt courage, he always honoured with the firſt 
ſeats.* By theſe devices he promoted courage and emulation. 

32. IPHICRATES uſed to exerciſe his troops in all thoſe various ma- 
nœuvres, that might be neceſſary in action; ſham ſallies, ſham ambuſcades, 
proditions, revolts, ſurpriſes, and panics: ſo that when any of them were | 
really practiſed by the enemy, or required from his own Wen _m_ 
were in either caſe experienced and ready. : 

33. Tux enemy having formed, about five nei diſtant from the 
Athenian army, on an elevated poſt near the ſacred mount, with the ſea on 
their rear, and only one paſs in front, ſo narrow as not to admit two 
men a- breaſt; and the approach towards the ſea ſteep and .craggy : 
Iphicrates with a body of reſolute, ſtrong men, oiling, and properly 
equipping, themſelves, took the advantage of a ſtill night; ſkirted the 
mountain, and ſwimming over particular places where the ſea was deep- 
eſt, landed on the rear of the enemy, cut the centinels to pieces, and 
ſecured the march of his army through the defile. Then, while it was 
yet night, attacking the enemy unprepared to receive him, he with little 
loſs obtained a compleat pry; ; thoſe, who rages the ſword, — 
made priſoners. | | 
; 34. In a winter campaign, when the 1 army were in- cloathed 
and fed, Iphicrates ſaw the preſent moment the proper inſtant for en- 
gaging; but obſerved his troops, from the hardſhips they experienced, 
ill affected to the ſervice. Habited therefore in a mean dreſs, and thinner 
cloathed than the reſt, he went round the n e the troops 


| * Great ireſs was 8 * che honours of * table? echoes '« ad, 4 
v. 310. a poem, which abounds in military documents. 
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immediately to draw out, and advance to the attack: who, ſeeing their 


general thus meanly dreſſed, and without ſhoes, ſacrificed eaſe and con- 


venience to the publick good, and readily followed him to the charge. 
35. IpHICRATES, when his military cheſt was low, uſed to march 
his troops to ſea coaſts and ur-frequented places ; where their expences 
would be ſmall. But when his finances were in good plight, he quar- 
tered them in cities and rich countries; where having quickly ſquandered 
away their money, their poverty might excite-them to ſome great enter- 
priſe. But he never ſuffered them to be idle. When they were not 
engaged in actual ſervice, he always appointed them to ſome employment: 
ordering them either to ſcoop the earth, to ſink trenches, to cut down 
wood, to ſhift their camp, or to repair their baggage; d r Og 


neſs, as the parent of - plots and mutinies. 


36. IPHICRATES, after ravaging Samos, ſailed to Delos: whither 
the Samian ambaſſadors repaired, to purchaſe the property he had taken 


from them; all which he promiſed ſhould be reſtored to them. And 


ſecretly fitting out a tender, which he pretended was juſt arrived from 
Athens, and had brought him letters of recall, he took a friendly leave 
of the Samians ; and ordered the captains of his fleet to weigh anchor, 


and get under ſail. He then ſteered to an uninhabited iſland, and anchored 


there a day and night. The Samians, as ſoon as they heard that Iphi- 
crates had courteouſly received their ambaſſadors, left Delos, and was 
recalled home, abandoned themſelves to a falſe ſecurity both in the city, 
and in the country. But while enjoying themſelves in parties, and ftrol- 
ling abroad, he again landed at Samos; and carried off a greater booty, 
than he had done before. Tio fans r Fatune 3 gun 


x the Chalcidenſians. 


37. WurN Iphicrates, wa afted as N Wien the Lacedz- 
monians and Thebans, then at war with each other, found that the 


Aru and Arcadian allies of the hae prevented a reconciliation 


dennen 
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between them; he ordered a body. of n to ravage Argolis. The 
Argives complaining of ſuch an incurſion, he ſaid the ravages were 
committed by their own revolters; againſt whom he pretended to march, 
in order to puniſh them: and, as if ſucceſsful in his expedition, reſtored 
to the Argives the property of which they had been plundered. Won 
by ſuch an act of generous retribution, they looked on Iphicrates as their 
benefactor and friend; and ee the Thebans to agree to the pro- 
poſed conditions of peace. 
38. Wuzn Iphicrates, in the ſervice of Perſia, had with ae 
carried the war into Ægypt; there being in that part of the world no 
havens, he directed the captains of the veſſels every one to take with him 
. forty ſacks. And when they brought to land, he ordered all the ſacks 
to be filled with ſand, and from the ſides of the ſhip to be ſuſpended 
in the water. Under the ſtay of this counterbalance ap rode * : 
which ſerved them in. place of an harbour. 

39. AT Epidaurum Iphicrates drew up his army near * ſea; but 
not being in a condition to engage, he advanced to a thick, ſnady wood: 
where he called aloud for the ambuſh to ſhew themſelves. The enemy, 
fearing. a, numerous  ambuſcade, whefled: about and retreated to then 
ſhips. 4. . | 

40. 3 CRATES,. warden in Thedaly, audi Jaſon the tyrant; ee 
encamped againſt each other near a river's ſide, agreed to terminate the 

conteſt by a treaty. They accordingly met under the bridge without 
arms, to ſettle the terms of it; having been previouſſy ſearched by each 
other's officers. After they had formally bound themſelves by oath to 
adhere. to the conditions that ſhould be ſettled, Iphicrates mounted the 
bridge; and Jaſon begun a ſacrifice to the river, with a ſheep he had 
taken from a neighbouring flock. Iphicrates then leaping down, ſeized 
a knife, with which though he did not murder Jaſon; he awed him into 

ſuch terms in n 6 the treaty, as he thought fit to preſcribe. 
41. IP HI- 
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41. IpiicRATEs in the Thracian war, when the enemy were en 
camped near him, directed a wood, which lay between the two camps, to 
be ſet on fire in the night ; and leaving his baggage, and a great ſtore of 


cattle, under cover of the night, rendered by the ſmoak more dark 


than it really was, retreated to a place thick and ſhady, and covered 
with underwood. As ſoon as day appeared, the Thracians advanced 
—_— the camp, which they found abandoned, and immediately fell 

to plundering the baggage, and the live ſtores. Thus engaged and 


ſeparated, Iphicrates advancing in good order, fell ſuddenly upon them; 
defeated them, and recovered his baggage. 


42. Ix his attack on a Particular place by night, Iphicrates or- 
dered the trumpets, diſperſed in various parts, to ſound the charge. 


The enemy intimidated at the ſound of the different trumpets endea- 


voured to eſcape, ſome one way, and ſome another; while he, having 
cut off the few that oppoſed him, eaſily made himſelf maſter of the 

43. Waite Iphicrates was at Corinth, the Lacedæmonians ad- 
vanced againſt the city. He did not however venture immediately to 
hazard a battle: but learning that there were ſtrong poſts about the 
city, he privately poſſeſſed himſelf of them; and then ordered thoſe 
who were within the walls to join him. The whole body of the people 
advancing in one firm compact band, fo intimidated the Lacedzmo- 
nians with their numbers, and the advantageous poſition of their allies, 


that they raiſed the ſiege, and retreated, without ſtriking a blow. 


_ 44. IpntcRATEs, when at war with the Abydenians he lay at; 
Cherroneſus, having poſted himſelf on an advantageous ſpot, pretended 2 


to be afraid of Axibidius the Lacedzmonian general, and threw up a2 
wall round his camp. The Abydenians ſeeing him raiſing dba wy” 


from thence preſuming on his ſuppoſed weakneſs, ventured out of the 
city; and made excurſions into the country, as their occaſions required: 
f P N Iphi- 
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Iphicrates obſerving them thus thrown off from their guard, detached 
a part of his army by night into the territories of the Abydenians, 
ravaged their country, made many priſoners, and carried off booty: N to 
a conſiderable amount. 
45. Ween Iphicrates lay at Corinth, having learned, that thoſe 
who ſupported the oppoſite faction had reſolved in the night to admit 
into the city mercenaries from Lacedæmon, he muſtered his troops, 
leſt a part of them in the city as a garriſon, marched the reſt out, and 
- drew them up without the gates. Then haſtening to the gate, which 
the Lacedzmonian faction had opened for the admiſſion of the merce- 
naries, he threw himſelf in with them upon their rear: and a confuſed 
engagement ſucceeding, unexpected on the part of the mercenaries, 
many of them fell in the night; and in the morning many more were 
eut to pieces, who had taken refuge in the temples. 
46. IrnICRATEs, in an expedition into Thrace, being encamped 
' with eight thouſand men, and hearing that the Thracians intended to 
attack his camp in the night, evacuated it in the evening; and poſted 
himſelf in a valley about three furlongs diſtant, where he lay unob- 
ſerved by the enemy. They accordingly attacked his camp, which 
they found evacuated, and plundered it: ridiculing the Greeks, as an 
enemy who, had invaded them, only to run away again. Iphicrates. | 
then advancing from. his retreat, ſuddenly attacked them with great. 
flaughter, and took a confiderable number. priſoners, 
47. IPHICRATES having a two day's march to make dah a 
4 ſandy country, deſtitute of water, ordered the army after ſupper ta fill 
5 | the water caſks: and as ſoon as the ſun was down, he begun his march, 
which The continued all night, The next morning he encamped, and. 
ordered the. troops to refreſh. themſelves. And having reſted all day, 
and i in the evening taken their ſuppers; when the night came on, they 
IR . their baggage, and eee march. Thus inſtead 
e ; 7 of. 
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| of a two day's. march, he had only one day, and that a day & reſt, to 
encounter the heat of the climate, and the ſcarcity of water: is 
48. IpnicRaTEs, having acquired at Epidaurum great ſpoils, i in 
his retreat to his ſhips was purſued by the Lacedæmonian governor of 
the country; who had poſted himſelf on an eminence, to intercept him. 
Before his baggage Iphicrates drew up his heavy. armed troops, inter- 


mixing here and there with them ſome of his light- armed and other 


"Teſs _— * e to mien IN numbers; concealing” himſelf at 


the Laeeleinbiiti: he Aang his heights is engage chem; ; _ which 


5 Iphicrates, with the other part of his troops, having Wheeled about, 


took poſſeſſion, and falling upon his rear entirely defeated him. 
49. Ir HICRATRES having about Phlyuntes ſome narrow defiles to 
paß while the enemy hung upon his rear, ordered his troops to clear 


the paſs with all expedition: while he, with a body of his beſt troops 
falling back into the rear to cover them, attacked the enemy, diſordered 


and confuſed in the eagerneſs of Una purſane, and made great hayock 
- amongſt them. | | 

50. TPHICRATES, having made an irruption into Thrace, en- 
camped on an open plain, almoſt ſurrounded by a ridge of mountains, 
and acceſſible only in one paſs by a bridge; that the Thracians croſſed 
in the night, with intention to attack his camp: Which, having 


lighted in it a number of fires, he evacuated, and {kirtin; g the moun- | 


tains concealed himſelf” in a piece of ſhrubby ground near the bridge; 
while e this Thracians advanced 0 his _ not doubting by the 


* On this bs cal J will 1 obſerve general; that the , or heavy-armed troops, were 
the firſt and moſt conſiderable; body in the Grecian infuntry: engaging with broad ſhields and 
long ſpears. The 44x, or light - armed men, fought chiefly with arrows, darts, ſlings, &C. 
"Thoſe who are here ſtiled p, were probably the 88e keepers, Ke. ordered into the 
tanks only to ſwell the ſhew of numbers. AY 
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fires but he was ſtill there, Iphicrates in the mean time quitted his 


ſtation, paſſed the bridge, and effected a ſafe retreat. 

51. Ir HIcRATESs, When in command of a numerous army, con- 
ſiſting both of naval, and land forces, kept always in hand a quarter 
of their pay, as a ſecurity againſt their deſertion. By this means he 
preſerved his army campleat, and his Seer rich; having a a 
. fourth part of their pay in arrears. 

52. IrnicxArzEs, having encamped oppoſite to the Lennie 
allies, in the night made his army change their dreſs : the ſoldiers dreſſed 
themſelves in the habit of the ſervants, and the ſervants in that of the 


ſoldiers. They in the military dreſs walked about at pleaſure with the 
air of freemen; leaving the care of their arms to the ſervants : they in 


the ſervile dreſs, as their ſervice required, were employed about the arms. 


The enemy, ſeeing this, did the ſame: their ſoldiers leiſurely amuſed = 


themſelves without the limits of the camp ; while their ſervants were 


engaged 1 in their ordinary employment within. At a ſignal given, the 
troops of Iphicrates, ſeiſing their arms, inſtantly advanced againſt the 


enemy's camp; from whence the ſervants precipitately fled, and the fol- 


diers thus ſurpriſed unarmed, were either flain, or taken priſoners. 

53. IPM1CRATES, on another oecaſion, being encamped directly op- 
poſite to the enemy, and obſerving that they dined regularly at a certain 
hour, made his men dine early in the morning ; and immediately after 
attacked the enemy: whom, without ever cloſing, they with their darts 
engaged all day at a diſtance, And in the evening after both. ſides had 
retreated, and the enemy were ſate down to their repaſt, his own ſoldiers 
having dined heartily early in the day, he attacked the . whale at: 

maar ſupper, and made no ſmall havock.amongſt them. | 
54. Tye narrowneſs of the roads at Phlyuntes W Iphictutts 
to march-with-a narrow front, and his hnes extended to the rear, which 
was. > much 1 by — he ordered them to march. quicker ; and, 
with: 
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with a ſelect body of troops, falling back into the rear, he vigorouſly | 
attacked the enemy, fatigued with the purſuit, and in no order; cut 


many of them to pieces, and made the reſt priſoners. 


5. IrHIcRATESs, when lying at Corcyra he received intelligence 
of Crinippus having failed from Sicily with eleven ſtore ſhips, in a ſmall 


Iſland near which his courſe lay ordered a beacon to be lighted: and 


weighing anchor in the night, he fell in with him, and took every ſhip 
but one. 


56. TrIcRA TES, while in Thrace, having had Wi tee of a 


conſpiracy being formed by two of his generals, ſelected a party of his 


beſt and moſt confidential troops: and ordered them as ſoon as he had 


charged the ſuſpected generals with the conſpiracy, immediately to ſeiſe- 
their arms, and thoſe of the corps they commanded: which was accord- 


ingly done. The conſpiracy afterwards being clearly proved, Iphicrates 


ordered the generals to execution; N the ſoldiers, and turned them 
naked ont of the camp. 


57. Two thouſand mercenaries having revolted to the Lacedæmo- 
nians, Iphicrates diſpatched after them private letters to the generals of 
the revolters; reminding them of the time appointed, and aſſuring them 


they might then depend on aſſiſtance from Athens : well knowing, that | 


thoſe letters would be intercepted by the“ RDS oF THE ROADS. 
This was accordingly the cafe; and the Lacedemonians, upon the inter- 
cepted letters being carried to them, diſpatched a body of troops to ap- 


prehend the revolters: who, in this untoward ſituation, real traitours to 


the Athenians, and fuſpected of treachery to the Lavedizmonians, had 


| nothing left but to endeavour to make their eſcape from. both.. 


Ss. Wur N Tphicrates commarited at Chios, to convict a party of | 


. be „ ae PPS nas enquiries of 


all paſſengers reſpecting their buſineſs, &c. and to tranſmit information to the neighbouring; 
towns of wy — occurrences, that. might affect either private e the ſtate. 
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the Chians whom Ipbicrates ſuſpected of favouring the intereſts. of. La- 
cedæmon; he ordered ſome captains of veſſels ſecretly to weigh anchor 
in the night, and the next morning to return into harbour, habited in 
the Lacedæmonian dreſs. Thoſe, who were in the Lacedzmonian intereſt, 
as ſoon as they ſaw them, run with great joy to welcome them to the 
"Farbobr-: : when Iphicrates, adyancin g with a body of troops from the 


city, ſurrounded, and took them, and ſent them to Athens to be * 
niſhed. 


| 59. IPHICRATES, once particularly preſſed, for money, + while 
"the ſoldiers mutinied, and inſiſted on a general meeting being called, 
| habited ſome men, who were acquainted with the Perſian language, in 
a a Perſian dreſs, and ordered them. when the aſſembly was moſt crowded 
1 to be introduced; and to tell them i in the barbarian manner, that a party 
| : were on their march and very near, who were charged with money for 
| payment of. their arrears :; and we, added they, were diſpatched, before, 
to appriſe you of it. On this intelligence, the Holders er 
diſſolved the aſſembly. 

0. Ir ICRA Trs, having ravagel Odryſius, and brought off march 
booty, was purſued by the Odryſians in great force. And being weak 
In his cavalry, and the enemy in theirs particularly ſtrong, he ordered 
His own to attack with flaming torches in their hands: which ſo affrighted 

the horſes of the enemy, unaccuſtomed to the ſight of 885 ; that they 
would not ſtand the charge, but turned about and fled. Tart 84 
. "TextcrATES once advanced againſt a city, a river — 2 5 
through the midſt of it, which he was obliged to paſs above the city, 
before he could commence the attack. He therefore croſſed; the river in 
the night; that the water, rendered muddy by the paſſage of ſo great 
a body of men, might not diſcover his approach to the enemy. The 
next morning he appeared before their gates, and begun che attack; While 
mw were ignorant of his having croſſed the river. 
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62. IpmrcraTEs having taken many of the Odryſians priſoners, 
when galled by the enemy's flings and arrows, ſtripped his priſoners na- 
ked, and with their hands tied behind them placed them in the front of 
his army. The Odryſians, ſeeing their friends thus poſted i in the place 
of - danger, no Hohiger' continued the diſtant action ang arrows and | 


flings. 


63. Wren ordered ant the Phartitians with a fleet of a handed | 
fail, Iphicrates, as ſoon as he approached the Phœnician eoaft which was: 


flat and muddy, found the enemy drawn up to receive him. Obſerving : 


their poſition, he ordered the maſters of the ſhips, to form a line and 
wear to the ſhore, and at a ſignal given to drop their anchors; and the 
ſoldiers; every man immediately to take up his arms, and each by his 


reſpective oar to jump into the ſea:. As ſoon as Iphicrates ſuppoſed the: 


ſea ſhallow enough for his purpoſe, he gave the fighal; the veſſels inſtantly” 
dropped anchor, the ſoldiers quitted them in perfect order, and under 
cover of their ſhields advanced to the ſhore. The enemy, intimidated: 
by the order of their march, and their reſolution, abandoned themſelves 
to flight: when the Grecians purſued them, and in the rout cut many 
of them to pieces. Many alſo they made priſoners, and poſſeſſed them 


ſelves of conſiderable ſpoils; which were ſecured on board their row 
while they encamped themſelves © on the N 
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\TIMOTHEDS. 92 made n bib ct 
AT: a time, ber ed wen a great ſeareity of money im abe Ahe. $07 
nian camp, Timotheus perſuaded the ſuttlers to take his drafts for cur- 
rency : aſſuring them, thofe drafts: mould alt be redeemed with ſp Sins 


The ſuttlers truſted to the * honour; and ſupplied the! lik 
pro 
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proviſions upon the credit of his own notes. The money was afterwards - 
punctually paid, and Timotheus by this ſtratagem not only ſupplied the 
wants of his army, but eſtabliſhed his credit among the ſuttlers. 
2. JusT as the fleet under Timotheus was ready to fail, one of the 
men was ſeized with a fit of ſneezing*. The maſter of the veſſel bade 


him ſuppreſs it: and the ſailours refuſed to embark. Timotheus ſmiled, 

and with great compoſure obſerved, What a wonderful omen is this; 
that among ſuch a number of men, one of them ſhould happen to ſneeze.” 
The failours ſaw the propriety of their general's obſervation, laughed at 


| their own {| uperſtition, and embarked. 


3. TimoTneys having given orders for the army immediately to 
charge, and ſeveral of the men being yet behind; one of his lieutenants 


aſked, if they had not better halt, till the reſt came up. By no means, 
«replied Timotheus: all that will fight bravely are ready; and thoſe, who 
will not do that, are not worth waiting for.” 

4+ In a naval engagement between the Athenians and Lacedzmoni- 
ans at Leucas, Timotheus commanded the Athenians, and Nicomachus 
the Lacedzmonians. The battle being fought on the feſtival Skira+, 


Timotheus in the morning ornamented his ſhips with myrtle, then gave 
the ſignal for attack, and obtained the victory: the ſoldiers exerting 
themſelves with uncommon courage, in confidence that they fought un- 


der the immediate protection of the goddeſs. 
5. Wurnx Timotheus inveſted a city, he appointed to his troops a 


particular diſtrict, in which he gave them liberty to live at free quarters. 5 
But in the reſt of the country he made them pay for whatever they had. 


Nor did he ſuffer them to deſtroy either houſe, or cottage, or even to 


cut e a Wh tree; hut n 0 Wan themſelves with the 


| » y "Wor Reap was __ 8 = Gam 1. an a unlucky omen. Z 215 
14 feſtival 3 in honour of Minerva, the re Dei of che Athenians. 


Pro- 
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product of the country. And by this conduct he knew, if he was ſucceſs- | 
ful, he ſhould be able to raiſe the greater contribution from the people; 
and if the war was protracted, he ſhould want for his army neither pro- 
viſions, nor other accommodation. And what was ſtill of greater con- 
ſequence, he by this means ſecured the eſteem of his enemies. 

6. TiMoTnevs advancing to a naval engagement with the Lacedæ- 
monians took on board him the ſtores* of twenty triremes ; which he 
lodged in the holds of the reſt of the fleet, that lay quietly on their oars, 
while the light veſſels advanced againſt the enemy, whom they harraſſed 
with various movements and manœuvres. As ſoon as he ſaw them 
appear fatigued, and feebly handle their oars, he with the reſt of the 
fleet advanced to action; and freſh, and in full ſtrength, obtained an 
eaſy victory over an ans weak and exhauſted by tedious and laborious 


mancœuvres. + 


7. In an incurſion into Olynthia, to avoid being harraſſed by the 
Olynthian horſe, Timotheus marched in the form of the Plinth+; 
poſting his baggage and cavalry in the centre, the carriages faſtened 
in continued lines to each other; and round them he formed his heavy- 


armed troops. And in this order he penetrated into Olynthia; the 


Olynthian cavalry being able to make no impreſſion on him. 
8. TIMO THE Us, having encamped at Amphipolis, received intelli- 
gence in the evening that the enemy were advancing in force againſt 


| him, and would reach him the next day. That he might not diſcou- 


rage his troops, he concealed from them the ſtrength of the enemy; and 


* TIAwgwpare IS à term of very large extent, comprehending ſometimes thoſe who rowed, 


as well as all other perſons in the ſhip, and was ſometimes applied to any thing contained in it, 


In the inſtance before us, it can only only thoſe contents, which would be of no uſe in an 
action. 


+ See above, book 2. chap 2. . 9. 
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as if advancing: againſt an undiſciplined army, he ordered the bag- 
gage and attendants on the camp to march firſt, directing their rout 


through a rugged and unfrequented road, where it was probable the 


enemy might have neglected to ſtation a guard. Himſelf marched 


at the head of the phalanx; and the light infantry he poſted in the rear. 


In this order he reached the river Strymon, where he embarked his army; 
and burned all the ſhips on the river, that were more than he could 
fill. And all theſe were the operations of a ſingle. night : by which he 
effected a ſafe retreat. 

9. TiMoTHEUs, having undertaken the ſiege of Samos, for that en- 
terpriſe engaged ſeven thouſand mercenaries. But not being able re- 
gularly to make good to them their pay, and obſerving the iſland to be 
rich and well cultivated, he ſuffered them on a part of it, for that pur- 
poſe aſſigned, to live at free quarters; and the product of the reſt he 
ſold: protecting thoſe who were employed in gathering it. And having 


from thence raiſed conſiderable ſums, he paid his troops part of their 


arrears; and thus ſecuring their perſeverance, he at laſt took the at 


by ſtorm. 


10. Wurx 8 lay 5 Samos, and the ecntinned i in- 


flux of ſtrangers occaſioned ſuch conſumption of proviſions, as crea- 
ted a ſcarcity, he ordered no flour to be ſold, nor a pint of oil, 
or wine, and of corn not leſs than a buſhel, nor of any liquors 


leſs than a barrel: and prohibited all corn-mills, except on the hills. 


The conſequence of which regulations was, that when the ſtrangers 


found they could not purchaſe at Samos what was wanted for preſent 
uſe ;. they brought their proviſion with them :. and the whole product 
of the iſland became thus appropriated to the demands of the army. 


11. TiMoTHEvs, with a fleet of forty ſhips, having occaſion to 
diſpatch five, with proviſions for ſeveral days, on a ſecret expedition, 


was afraid of openly ping bo : a ſhare of Proviſions, as was 


Te- 


PA 
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required, to that expedition ; leſt the troops, whom he had not been 
able regularly to pay, ſhould murmur at the apprehenſion of being 
reduced to ſhort allowance. He therefore ordered the whole fleet to get 
under ſail, each ſhip taking on board three days proviſion; and to an- 
chor at a certain iſland. There he directed every captain of a ſhip to 
land two days proviſion : which he ſecretly put on board the five ſhips 
deſtined for the diſtant expedition ; and * the n * of his 
fleet returned to his former ſtation. 
12. PREviovus to an engagement, to which Timotheus was advanc- 
Ing, with the Spartan general Nicolochus, he ordered the compliments 
of ſeveral ſhips to be landed, and to reſt on the ſhore till wanted: and 
with twenty of his ſwifteſt ſailing veſſels bore down upon the enemy, 
directing the captains not to advance within dart's caſt of them; but to 
paſs them, to advance, and retreat, and by every manceuvre harraſs and 
fatigue them. In this kind of flying fight as ſoon as Timotheus obſerved 
the enemy by heat and fatigue almoſt exhauſted ; he gave ſignals for a re- 
treat. And taking on board the men, that had been left during the dif- 
tant engagement to reſt themſelves on the ſhore, he renewed the action 
with the wearied foe, took many of their ſhips,” and diſabled others. 
13. TimoTHEvus, when lying before the Lacedæmonian fleet, being 
afraid leſt ten of the enemy's ſhips, that the admiral had previous to the 
engagement diſpatched to intercept his ſtore-ſhips, ſhould fall in with 
them, reſolved to retreat and cover them. And at the fame time ap- 
prehenſive leſt the enemy ſhould attack him in his retreat, and, while 
the ſmall veſſels were endeavouring to form, come up with, and in that 
imperfect ſtate bring him to an engagement, he ordered the captains of 
the triremes not to form again, but to make the firſt land they could: 
while he, having cleared the decks, and put the priſoners in the holds, 
with the reſt of his fleet in the ſhape of a creſcent, gently wore away 
before the enemy ; his ſterns foremoſt, and beaks directed towards them. 


Q 2 14. IN 
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14. In a war with the Chalcidians, in which Timotheus commanded, 
aſſiſted by Perdiccas; he mixed the Macedonian money with the Cyprian 
braſs, and from thence ſtruck a new coin, of the value of five drachms:: 
one fourth of which conſiſted of filver, and the reſt was an alloy of braſs. 
By this means having enriched his military cheſt, he perſuaded the ſut- 
tlers and inhabitants of the country to take it as currency: which he 
received in payment of them again, and thus it paſſed en the ay 
and their ſuppliers in the place of more valuable coin. 

15. Tus Toronæans when beſieged by Timotheus, threw up 
moles of a prodigious height againſt him, conſiſting of baſkets of ſand: 
which he contrived means, by long machines pointed with ſharp ſteel, 
and fixed to the tops of his maſts, to cut, and let out the ſand. The 
addreſs of Timotheus on this occaſion induced the Toronzans to com- 
ply with the conditions he impoſed on them. | | 

16. In a naval engagement with the Lagedemonians, in. which 
Timotheus commanded, aſſiſted by the Corcyræans and other allies, he 
poſted his prime failours in the firſt line; directing the reſt of the fleet 
to lie upon their oars, and keep themſelves quiet. As ſoon as he ſaw 
the enemy's ſtrength weakened, and their efforts ſlackening from the 
impetuoſity of the firſt attack; he gave the ſignal for the reſt of the 
fleet to advance: which being quite freſh eaſily compleated the AY 
over an enemy already exhauſted with the fatigues of the day *. 

17. AFTER Timotheus had defeated the Lacedeemonian fleet at 
Leucas, and deſtroyed ſeveral of their ſhips ; being afraid of ten of 
them, which ſtill remained undamaged and diſpoſed for action, he 
drew up his fleet in the form of a creſcent ; poſting his ſmall ſhips 
within I circle, * 1 to the enemy: and} in this diſpoſition 


# a+ 


* This Gomes to 1 been a 8 8 with this commander: which: we find 
in n three different inſtances he employed with ſucceſs. 


he 
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he retreated, with his ſterns foremoſt, and the beaks advanced toward 
the enemy; who did not venture to attack him, but ſuffered him, in 
this order to make good his retreat 9 


* 


CHAP. XI. 


C HAB RIAS. 


To divert his men from an unneceſſary carnage, Chabrias bade 
them remember, that the victims of their ſwords, though enemies, 
were men; fleſh and blood, and of the fame nature with themſelves. 

2. CHABRIAs obtained a naval victory at Naxos, on the ſixteenth | 
day of the month Boedromion ; which he confidered auſpicious, as 
being one of the days on which the Eleuſinian myſteries are celebrated. 
Themiſtocles alſo on one of thoſe days defeated the Perſians at Salamis; 
but the day, on which the batle of Salamis was fought, was that par- 
ticularly dedicated to Bacchus : ſo that Themiſtocles might be ſup- 
poſed to have the immediate protection of the God; "mos Chabrias on 
his ſide only the auſpices of the myſteries. | 

3. A Lacedzmonian fleet of obſervation, conſiſting of twelve fail, 
having eſcaped Chabrias, and made the land. To decoy them out to 
ſea again, he detached twelve ſhips, faſtened two by two together, with 
their fails alſo joined. The enemy, ſuppoſing them to be only fix | 
ſhips, weighed anchor, and advanced againſt them. As ſoon as Cha- 
brias thought them too far from ſhore, to eſcape him; he ſeparated the 
ſails, ſet his ſhips at liberty; and bore down upon the enemy: half of 
whom he captured, with their compliments of men on board. 


* This ſtratagem too, with ſame variation, we find twice employed by Timotheus 
againſt the Lacedzmonians. And it is obſervable, that the creſcent | is a form, which we 
| ſee at this day frequently adopted. Ds 
t That was the ſixth day of the myſteries, * 1 * Cu 5 
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4. CHABRIAS, being obliged to retreat before a ſuperiour force, 
and marching through a narrow defile, poſted his beſt troops in the 
rear, and himſelf led the van. In this order purſuing his march, 
while none who were poſted in the rear dared to deſert his ranks, and 
contrary to orders paſs the general, he with little loſs effected his re- 

treat. 

F. Tux treaſury of Thamus king of Reypt being much exhauſted, 

and he in want of money, Chabrias adviſed him to command the 
' wealthier part of his ſubjects to contribute to his preſent occaſions 
whatever gold and ſilver they could: engaging in proportion to their 
contributions to remit their reſpective tributes. By this method he 
raiſed a great ſum, and without injury to any one: and afterwards 
with ſtrict punctuality diſcharged his engagements. 

6. CuaBrIAS having made an irruption into Lacedzmonia, and 
being obliged to paſs a river, ſecured the booty, of which he had 
taken a conſiderable quantity, by ſending it over the river, and lodg- 
ing it in the country of an Athenian ally: and halting with the reſt of 
his army, which he ordered to refreſh themſelves, he waited a ſuppoſed 
event, which according to his expectation took place. For the Lacedæmo- 
nians, having been appriſed of his rout, marched out to intercept him 

at the river, and recover their ſpoil: and, after a long and laborious 
march of two hundred furlongs, came up with him; but fatigued, in 

1 no order, nor in any reſpect prepared for action. Chabrias on the 
i contrary, his troops reſted, and well refreſhed, in good order attacked 
 =- them, and gained an eaſy victory. 
4 : F. Wu Chabrias commanded in Kgypt, as ally to he: king, 

E againſt the Perſians ; who had invaded his country with a numerous 

| = army, and a powerful fleet: finding that the Egyptians had great 
= ſtore of ſhips, but wanted mariners to work them, he ſelected from 
= | the ſtouteſt of the Egyptian youths a compliment ſufficient to man 
1 5 5 | 15 448. | 8 


— 
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two hundred ſhips. And having taken the oars out of che ſhips, 


he ſeated the Ægyptians in order on benches, which he directed to 
be raiſed on the ſhore: then gave them the oars, and intermixed 
with them ſome mariners who underſtood the Ægyptian, as well as 
Grecian, language. Theſe inſtructed them to handle their oars : and 
in a ſhort time the king poſſeſſed a fleet of two hundred fail, com- 
pleatly manned*. 

8. CuABRIAS, whenever his army conſiſted of new. levied troops, 
previous to an action uſed to order proclamation to be made, that 
whoever were indiſpoſed, ſnould quit their ranks. The cowards took 


advantage of this order, pretended illneſs, and laid down their arms. 


Thoſe therefore he never led to action, but employed them in ſecuring 
poſts; where their numbers at leaſt might render them formidable to the 
enemy. And as ſoon as he conveniently could, he ſhortened their pay. 
9. ADVANCING againſt a city, which was at war with Athens, 
Chabrias landed a body ef heavy-armed troops by night; and by 
break of day entered the harbour, and made a feint to diſembark his 
troops at ſome diſtance from the city. The citizens fallied out, to 
diſpute his landing: when the ambuſcade of heavy-armed troops fell 
upon their rear, ſlew ſome, and ro-imberked with a conſiderable num- 


ber of priſoners. 


10. Ten of the moſt ſtout and active of his heavy-armed troops | 
Chabrias landed from each of his ſhips by night in the enemy's coun- 
try, with orders to ravage it. The citizens, to protect their property, 
ſallied out of the city, and advanced againſt the ravagers. As ſoon 
as this was obſerved, Chabrias advanced with his fleet directly againſt 
the city: whoſe approach of courſe drew back to the protection of it 
the attention of the troops, that were advancing againſt the invaders; 


© ® This Stratagem of teaching the uſe of the oar by land is mentioned by Polybius as 
having mp by the Romans. See L. 1. 


while 
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while he with a detached ſquadron, brought to ſhore above the city, 
and took on board again the troops that had been ordered to ravage 
the country, together with the booty they had taken. 

11. Wren Chabrias in a naval action engaged Pollis at Naxos, 
he commanded his captains, if they found themſelves hard prefled, 
privately to ſtrike off the ornamental diſtinctions and names from their 
reſpective ſhips ; and thoſe on the enemy's ſhips remaining would be a 
ſufficient mark to them,- where to attack. Accordingly Pollis's captains, 
not bejng able to diſtinguiſh, for wantof their figure-heads, the ene- 
my's ſhips, frequently paſſed the Athenians without attacking them : 
doubting whether they were friends or foes. While the Athenians 
knew the enemy, from their marks of diſtinction; and their own 
ſhips as. perfectly, from having none ; and this dice ſecured to the 
Athenians the victory. 

1232. CuABRIAS, after landing mon. hundred men 79 night in 
gina, continued his voyage. But. the citizens, having diſcovered 
the invaders, marched out againſt them, and attacked them with great 
ſuperiority of force. This Chabrias obſerving, changed his courſe, 
and bore away to the city: from whence the enemy fearing leſt he 
mould cut off their retreat precipitately quitted the field. 
13. Wurx the ſea run high, Chabrias to prevent the waves from 
laſhing over the ſhip faſtened hides on each ſide, from prow to ſtern; 
which had the propoſed effect, and kept the ſailors dry. It alſo leſſened 
the appearance of danger, which did not a little confuſe the crew ʒ 
and enabled them to keep the deck. 

14. In long voyages to guard againſt ſtorms, Chabrias carried: two 
oOccaſional helms; which he fixed on either fide the ſhip near the row- 
ing benches. When the ſea was calm, he uſed the common helm: 
but in ſtorms, when the ſhip rode high on the water, he dropped the 
other helms, to * her ſteady, and * a hotter Command: in directing. 
her, 15. CHas . 
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15. CuARBRTAS having invaded Lacedæmonia, and ravaged the 


country, when purſued by the Spartans under the command of Ageſi- 
laus, poſted himſelf on an eminence; where he ſecured his priſoners 


and booty, and ſtrongly entrenched himſelf. The Lacedæmonians 
encamped at the diſtance of five furlongs from him. As ſoon as night 


came on, he ordered a number of fires to be lighted ; and directed his 
troops at two o'clock to ſtrike their tents, and begin their march over 
the farther part of the mountain; leaving their cattle behind them. 


The Lacedzmonians in the mean time, ſeeing the fires, and hearing 
the lowing of the cattle, ſuppoſed the Athenians ſtill in camp, and 


early in the morning advanced to attack it: which when th ey ap- 


proached, _ found empty 3 ; M exclaimed, oF Chabrias is an 


able r 


CHAP. XI. 


P H O CIO N. . 
THE 1 eager on a war againſt Thebes, which Phocion 


ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, carried their point againſt him, and nominated . 


him general. He immediately ordered proclamation to be made for 


every Athenian, who could bear arms, under the age of ſixty, to fol- 
low him from the aſſembly, and with five days ſubſiſtence attend him 


to the field. A great confuſion enſued, particularly amongſt thoſe who 
were advanced in years; who, murmured, and flew about: exclaim- 
ing at the harſhneſs of. the orders, When Phocion addreſſed them; 


„Why, friends, you have no room to complain of being called out 


on account of your age, when J, your general, at the age of eighty, go 
with you.” The obſervation ſtopped their murmurs: and on ſecond con- 
ſideration they took Phocion s advice, and dropped the projected war. 


* CHAP. 
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CH AP. XIII. 


CHARES. 
CHARES having entertained a ſuſpicion that the enemy had ſpies 


in his camp, placed a ſtrong guard without the trenches, and ordered 


every man to accoſt his neighbour, and not to part till each had told the 
other, who he was, and to what company, and band, he belonged. 

By this device the ſpies were apprehended: being unable to tell either 
their company, band, comrade, or tlre word. 


2. Wurm in Thrace, and the ſeaſon very ſevere, Chares obſerved | 


the men ſtarved themſelves, in order to fave their cloaths ; and, be- 
numbed with cold, did not difcover in their performance of his orders. 
their uſual alertneſs : he therefore ordered them to change cloaths with 
. each other. The ſoldiers then no longer ſolicitous to ſpare another's. 
cloaths, as they had done their own, wrapped themſelves up warm; 
and became nr. and alert as uſual, in executing their general's 
commands. 


3. CuaRrs, in his retreat from Thrace, while the Thracians hung 


on him, and galled his rear, having a dangerous ground to paſs, and. 
wiſhing to retard the enemy's purſuit, mounted his trumpets ; and, 
detaching a party of horſe to attend them, ordered' them to make a cir- 
cuitous march, and as ſoon as they had got upon the enemy's rear, to 
found the charge, On hearing it, the Thracians halted: and, ſup- 
_ poſing themſelves ſurrounded by an ambuſcade, confuſedly left their 

ranks, and fled : leaving Chares without further loſs or __— to. 
make * his retreat. 


. 
** 
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CN AT. XI 


CHARIDEMUS. 

THE Ilienſians, having made themſelves maſters of a city in the 
territories of Charidemus, and in excurſions from thence committed acts 
of depredation ; Charidemus ſurpriſed and took an Ilienſian ſervant load- 
ed with booty : and by promiſe of great rewards prevailed on him to 
betray the city into his hands. To eſtabliſh the traitor's intereſt with 
the watch, he ſupplied him with ſheep and other booty, on his nocturnal 
| expeditions, which he ſhared amongſt the watch; and thereby obtained 
free leave to paſs and repaſs. On a night agreed on between them, he 
paſſed the gates, with a party he had engaged, on the pretence of aſſiſting 
him in bringing back a greater ſpoil. His companions Charidemus ſeized, 
and threwinto irons ; and habiting ſome of his own troops in their dreſs, 
he furniſhed them with a quantity of plunder, and amongſt it a horſe. In 
order to admit the horſe, the centinel opened the whole gate: when the 
foldiers, together with the horſe, ruſhed in, flew the guard, and open- 

ing the gates to the reſt of the army made themſelves maſters of the 
city. Thus it might be ſaid, if we were inclined to be humourous, that 
Ilium was taken a ſecond time by the ſtratagem of a horſe. 


CHAP. XV. 
DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS. 


' DEMETRIUS PHALEREUS, when near being taken by the king 
of Thrace, hid himſelf in a load of ſtraw; ; and thus eſcaped into an 
8 territory. 


Re "In CHAP. 
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CHAP, XVI. 


PHILOCLES. 


PHILOCLES, a general of Ptolemy, having beſieged 3 bribed 
the ſuperintendants of corn into a conſpiracy. They accordingly had 
it proclaimed in the city, that they meaned that day to give out the corn 
to the ſoldiers: who immediately left the walls, in order to ſee the corn 
meaſured out. Philocles took the opportunity of the abſence of the ſol- 
diers from their poſts ; and, while the walls Were left undefended, made 


his attack, and carried the town. 


' BOOK 
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none 


THE PREFATORY ADDRESS. 


Tuts Book of Stratagems I alſo addreſs to your ſacred ma- 
jeſties, Antoninus and Verus : which I have written with more particular 


pleaſure than the reſt, as containing the exploits of your heroic anceſ- 
tors, who filled the throne of Macedon. 


HA 


ARGRUs. 


5 IN the reign of Argzus king of Macedon, the Taulantii under 
their king Galaurus made an incurſion into Macedonia. Argzus, whofe 
force was very ſmall, directed the Macedonian young women, as the 
enemy advanced, to ſhew themſelves from mount Erebœa. They ac- 
eordingly did fo ; and in a numerous body pouring down from the mount, 
their faces concealed under chaplets, brandiſhed their thyrſuſes inſtead 
of ſpears. Galaurus, intimidated by their numbers, whom inſtead of 
women he ſuppoſed to be men, ſounded a retreat: when the Taulantii, 
throwing away their arms, and whatever might retard their eſcape, aban= 
doned themſelves to a precipitate flight. Argæus, having thus obtained 

a victory without the hazard of a battle, erected a temple to Bacchus“ 
Pſeudanor: and ordered the prieſteſſes of that god, who were before called 
Kladones - by the Macedonians, to be ever afterwards . by 
the title of Mimallones. | 


10 ,® Fenn Ganifies a deceiver in a man' 8 appearance, Oh, 
aba ſignifies W alluding to the Thyrfus, And Wa bas . 


— . | CHAP. 
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G HAF. II. 


PHILIPPUS. 


PHILIP on broke a Tarentine of rank, who had a command in 
his army, becauſe he uſed warm baths : ſaying, © You ſeem a ſtranger 


to the Macedonian cuſtoms; which do not indulge the uſe of warm 


water even to a woman in child-bed. 


2. ENGAGING: the Athenians at e Philip ads a | ſham 
retreat: when Stratocles, the Athenian general, ordered his men to 


puſh forwards; crying out, We will purſue them to the heart of 


Macedon.” Philip coolly obſerved, © The Athenians know not how 
to conquer:” and ordered his phalanx to keep cloſe and firm, and to 
retreat ſlowly, covering themſelves with their ſhields from the attacks of 


the enemy. As ſoon as he had by this manceuvre drawn them from 
their advantageous ground, and gained an eminence, he halted ; and 


encouraging his troops to a vigorous attack, made ſuch an impreſſion 


on the enemy, as ſoon determined a brilliant victory in his favour. 
3. PmLie, while encamped againſt the Thebans, was informed 
that two of his generals, Zropus and Damaſippus had taken from the 


ſtews a ſinging girl, and introduced her into the camp: and the fact 
being proved, he baniſhed both of them the kingdom. 


4. Havins blocked up a city of Thrace, Philip ſent to the beſieged 


a flag of truce : who convened an aſſembly, and introduced to it the 
flag, anxious to know the enemy's propoſals, Philip in the mean time 
directed a vigorous attack, and carried the city: while the people were 


more attentive to the ſuppoſed conditions of peace, than the real at- 
tacks of war. 


5. AFTER an engagement with the Illyrians, Philip TERS] a 
truce with them, for the purpoſe of burying their dead: which being 


agreed 
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agreed to, as ſoon as the laſt man was buried, his army being drawn up 
and waiting the ſignal to engage, he inſtantly ordered them to charge; 


and put the enemy, who were unprepared, to a general rout. 


6. Waits Philip was trying his ſtrength with Menagetes in wreſt- 
ling: the ſoldiers around were clamorous for their pay; in which he 


was much in arrears to them, and had not wherewith at the preſent to 


make it good. Dropping with ſweat, and covered as he was with duſt, 
he ran up to them with a laugh.; © You are right, ſaid he, my dear 
lads ; and I have been perfuming* myſelf with that barbarian, in order 
to pay my reſpects to you, for the eredit you have been fo obliging 
as to give me,” Having thus ſaid, he ran through the midſt of them, 
and plunged into a fiſh-pond. The Macedonians laughed at the humour 


of the prince: who continued amuſing himſelf in the water, till the 


ſoldiers were tired out with the neglect he paid to their remonſtrances, 
and went away. In his hours of gaiety Philip often uſed to mention 
this device, by which he had with a ſtroke of buffoonry got 00 of de- 
mands, that no arguments could have reaſoned away. 

7. PniII Ir, at Chæronea, knowing the Athenians were tf and 
inexperienced, and the Macedonians inured to fatigues and exerciſe, 


contrived to. prolong the action: and reſerving his principal attack to 


the latter end of the en gagement, the enemy weak and . were 
unable to ſuſtain the charge. 


8. Having marched: againſt- the Amphiſſenſians, Philip found 
himſelf obſtructed by the Athenians and Thebans; who had made 


* The humour expreſſed: by Philip on this oceaſion lies in the cuſtom, which with the 
antients prevailed; of waſhing and perfuming themſelves, previous to going to an entertain=- 
ment, where form or reſpe& was required. 

+ The word eu; which I have tranſlated * hot,” implies i in this place, © active and: im- 


preſſive in the attack,” The reader is referred to the ſecond ftratmgem in this book which: 
alludes n An 


FO 
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- themſelves nander of adefile, which thus ſecured he was 1 to force; 
and therefore had recourſe to ſtratagem. He wrote a letter to Antipa- 
ter iu Macedonia, informing him that the Thracians were in rebellion, 


ih and that he was obliged for the preſent to defer his expedition againſt 


the Amphiſſenſians, and to march into Thrace. This letter he diſ- 
patched by a way, where he knew it would be intercepted : which ac- 
cordingly was the caſe; and Chares and Proxenus the generals, who? 
commanded againſt him, after they had deliberated on the contents o * 
the letter, quitted the poſt they poſſeſſed. Of their movement Philip 
immediately availed himſelf; and paſſing the defile without ETON, | 
; afterwards defeated the allies, and took Amphiſſa. | 

9. PHILIP was not more ſucceſsful in his arms, than hy was in 
treaties and negotiations: and indeed he piqued himſelf more on ad- 
vantages gained by theſe, than by dint of arms. For in the latter he 
obſerved his ſoldiers ſhared in the glory, but in the other it was all his 
10. PHILIP accuſtomed the Macedonians to conſtant exerciſe, as 
well in peace, as in actual ſervice : fo that he would frequently make 
them march three hundred furlongs, carrying with them their helmets, 
| ſhields, greaves, and ſpears ; and, beſides thoſe arms, wad | amr: | 
likewiſe, and utenſils for common uſe. 
11. Waen Philip advanced to Lariſſa, he pretended a fit of illneſs ; 
in order to decoy the Aleuadians to viſit him: intending to ſeize them, 
and for their liberty oblige them to give up their towns. But Bæſcus 
appriſed the Alcuadians of his 1 which „ fell to the 
grounc. 
12. PHILIf defired det in a full aſfernbly to Heſs the Sar 
nuſians; which being granted, he directed the ſoldiers, who attended 
him, to carry. cords under their arms. When reaching out his arm, as 
if to harangue them, the ſignal he had fixed on, his men immediately 
W 1185 — 
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ſeiſed on all the Sarnuſians * bound them, and ſent more thn 
ten thouſand priſoners into Macedonia. 

13. Wren cloſely preſſed by the Thracians, Philip ordered that as 
| ſoon as he ſounded a retreat, the rear under cover of their ſhields, ſhould 
| ſuſtain the enemy's attack; and; by acting only on the defenſive, retard 
their purſuit, and thus favour the retreat of the army. | 

14. In an irruption into Bœotia, Philip's direct march was through 

a narrow paſs, which the Bœotians had ſecured, and from whence he could 
not diſlodge them; he therefore took another rout, and laid waſte the 
whole country before him. The Bœotians, not bearing to ſee their coun- 
try thus deſolated, quitted their poſt ; and gave him an opportunity of 
paſling the.defile, and purſuing the march he at firſt projected. 

15. PHiL1P had raiſed the ſcaling-ladders againſt the walls of the 


Młethonenſians; and a ſtrong body of Macedomians advanced to the at- 


tack. As ſoon as they had mounted the walls, he ordered the ladders to 

be taken away: thereby N the aſſailants no hopes of ſafety, but i in 
their courage. 

. country of the Arbelians, into which Philip had RPE an 

irruption, being rough, and craggy, and covered with wood, the Bar- 

barians concealed themſelves in the thickets : where Philip, a ſtranger to. 

the country, knew not how to follow them, but by n their ſteps : 


c with blood-hounds. 


17. THE Athenians 3 of Philip the reſtitution of A | 
| alla and he being at that time engaged in a war with the Illyrians, how- 
ever unwilling to give it up to the Athenians, conſented to make it free: 
with which though the Athenians appeared contented, they were not per- 
fectly ſatisfied. Philip therefore, as ſoon as he had finiſhed the Nlyri- 


an war, returned at the head of a powerful army to Amphipolis ; and in 8 


| defiance of the Athenians, who had before ſhewn themſelves * | 
made himſelf tee; of the _ | 
8 e Pur 
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18. PrrL1e having befieged Phalcidon, a city of Theſlaly, the Phal-_ 
cidians capitulated ; and his mercenaries entered the city to take poſſeſſion. 
But an ambuſh being placed on the houſes and towers, the mercenaries _ 
fell a ſacrifice to a ſhower of darts and ſtones. While the attention of 
the citizens was thus directed to that part of the city, where the merce- 
nanes entered, and the ambuſcade was placed; Philip raiſed the ſcaling 
ladders againſt the walls on the oppoſite part of the town, and by a vi- 
gorous aſſault carried it; before the force, employed in the ambuſcade, | 
had time to recover their poſts, and man the walls. 

19. PniLte, when he formed the deſign of reducing Theſſaly to the 
crown of Macedon, did not directly attack the Theſſalians in the field. 
But when the Pallenenſians were engaged in war with the Pharſalians, 
and the Pherenſians with the Lariſſæans; and other ſtates in Theſſaly 
with each other: his practice was in thoſe ſtruggles to give aſſiſtance to 
which ever power applied to him for it. And his victories on thoſe oc- 
caſions were never marked with cruelty or devaſtations. He neither dif. 
armed the conquered, nor deſtroyed their fortifications : but his great 
object was to create factions, rather than heal them; to protect the weak, 
and cruſh the powerful. He endeavoured always to ingratiate himſelf 
with the bulk of the people, and cultivated the favour of oratorical de- 
magogues. By theſe ſtratagems Philip made himſelf maſter of TROY, 
and not by arms. 

20. PIII having long laid W Caræ, a  well-fortified town, 
which he was at laſt unable to carry, found his beſt exertions neceſſary 
to effect a ſafe retreat, and carry off with him his machines. For this 
- purpoſe he availed himſelf of a very dark night; and ordered the ſmiths' 
to take his machines in pieces, imitating in the noiſe, as much as they 
could, the fabrication of new ones. The Carians, hearing the ſound 
of hammers, applied themſelves to ſtrengthen their gates, and to coun- 
ter-work the effect of the enemy's ſuppoſed operations by new erections. 

| | 15 And 
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And while they were thas employed, Philip in the * ſtruck his tents, 
and carried off his machine. | 
21. Wren Philip advanced againſt the Byzantines, he Gavin them 
ſtrongly ſupported by various allies. To break the confederacy, he dif- 
patched revolters into the enemy's quarters, to propagate a report, that he 
had detached forces into- the different countries of the allies; and that 
ſome of their cities were at that inſtant in danger of being taken. And 
to give colour to this intelligence, he made detachments from his army, 
which he ordered out on ſhort marches different ways,. without any 
intention to act offenſively. Theſe motions agreeing with the report 
of the revolters, the allies deſerted the By . to repair to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their reſpective countries. : - | 
21. As Philip, after having reduced to his obedience the countries 
of the Abderites and Maronites, was returning from his expedition 
with a great fleet, and powerful army; Chares placed an ambuſcade of 
twenty ſhips near Neapolis to annoy him. Philip, ſuſpecting ſuch at- 
tempt, manned four of his beſt-ſailing veſſels with the ſtouteſt and 
moſt experienced hands he could pick out: and ordered them to make 
| what fail they could before the fleet, and to paſs Neapolis, holding 
not far from the ſhore. In purſuit of thoſe four ſail, Chares puſhed: 
out with his twenty ſhips : with which however, being light, and 
well-manned, he was not able to come up. And while he was 
chaſing them without effect, . ſlipt ſately by Neapolis with the- 
reſt of the fleet. | | 


_ A P. III. 


5 ALEXANDER, 5 | 
1 ALEXANDER whoſe ambition was, to unite all mankind to him, 
as the common head and ſuperiour of human nature, paſſed a decree, 

= ä 
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that mankind ſhould no longer be called mortals, human beings, or 
men, but Alexanders. | 

2. ALEXANDER, in his wars, directed his generals to order the 

Macedonians to ſhave their faces; that their enemies in engaging might 
never lay hold on their beards. 
3. AT the ſiege of Tyre, Alexander having RYE" to join the city | 
which was then inſular to the continent, by raiſing a mound in the 
ſurrounding waters *, himſelf firſt carried a baſket of ſand, which he 
threw into it. As ſoon as the Macedonians ſaw their king at work 
with his own hands, they all inſtantly thee: 1 their robes, and ſoon 
raiſed the ground. 

4. Havins left a part of his army before Tyre, Alexander himſelf 
marched into Arabia. His abſence gave the Tyrians new ſpirits : who 
advanced beyond their walls, engaged the Macedonians in the field, 
and frequently defeated them.” Parmenio, Alexander's general, gave 
him notice of what had paſſed; who ſuddenly returning, and ſeeing 
the Macedonians retreating before the enemy, inſtead of flying to their 
aſſiſtance, marched directly to the town; which he ſurpriſed, evacuated 
by the Tyrian forces, and took it by ſtorm. The Tyrians, finding their 
eity taken, ſurrendered themſelves and their arms to the diſcretion of 
the Macedonian conqueror. | 

5. Wren Alexander advanced WY wont he ordered the Ma- 
e as ſoon as they drew near the Perſians, to fall down on 


In my tranſlation of this ſtratagem I have rather endeavoured to explain an hiſtorical 
fact, than content myſelf with a literal tranſlation: which would have imperfectly repreſented 
the great deſign Alexander in this work conceived, and executed. For a more full account 
of which the curious reader is referred to Arrian. In Polyznus the object is merely to ſhew 
Alexander's addreſs in promoting alacrity in his army in the proſecution of ſo laborious an ' 
undertaking. And even fo far conſidered, the paſſage ſeems faulty. Mirabanur ee roy 


- =56a0w, being a phraſe, that very * deſcribes the W it was intended to 
convey. 


their 
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their hands and knees: and, as ſoon as ever the trumpet ſounded the 
charge, to riſe up and vigorouſly attack the enemy. They did ſo: and 
the Perſians, conſidering it as an act of reverence, abated of their impe- 
tuoſity, and their minds became ſoftened towards the proſtrate foe, 
Darius too was led to think, he had gained a victory without the ha- 
zard of a battle. When on ſound of the trumpet, the Macedonians ſprung 
up, and made ſuch an impreſſion on the enemy, that their centre was 
broken, and the Perſians entirely defeated. 

6. Ar Arbelz, where the laſt battle between nd i Pda 
was fought, a conſiderable body of Perſians had made a circuit, and 
ſciſed the Macedonian carriage-horſes and baggage. Parmenio, obſerv- 
ing their movement, defired Alexander to order a detachment to pro- 
tect them. By no means, replied Alexander; I have no troops to 
ſpare againſt predatory parties: my buſineſs is with the enemy; and 1 
muſt not weaken my phalanx. If we be conquered, we ſhall not want 
our baggage : and if we e both our's and the n 8 will be- 
come our own.” __ 

7. AFTER the —_ of Aſia, the Macedonians being inſtant 
with Alexander, and extravagant in their demands, on preſumption of 
their ſervices; he ordered them to take their poſts by themſelves in 
arms: and oppoſite to them he ordered his Perſian troops to do the 
ſame, The forces being thus ſeparated. Now, ſaid he, Macedo- 
nians, chuſe your general: and I will take the Perſians. If you beat 
me, I will comply with all your demands: and you, if I beat you, 
will learn to be quiet.” Struck with the greatneſs of foul, this ſtrata- 
gem diſcovered, the Macedonians ever aint conducted themſelves with | 

8. Ix his firſt action with the Perſians, Aline ant the Mace- 

denians give way, * through the ranks, 1 gut to his men, 
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© One effort more, my Macedonians, one glorious effort.” Animated 
by their prince, they made a vigorous attack: and the enemy abandoned 
_ themſelves to fight. Ions did that critical moment determine _> 
victory. ; : fs 

9. ALEXANDER in his ind FERC I ana to the Hydaſpes, 
with intention to croſs it: when Porus appeared with his army on the 
other ſide, determined to diſpute his paſſage. Alexander then marched 
towards the head of the river, and attempted to eroſs it there. Thither 
alſo Porus marched, and drew up his army on the oppoſite fide. He 
then made the ſame effort lower down; there too Porus oppoſed him. 
Thoſe frequent appearances of intention to croſs it, without ever making 
one real attempt to effect it, the Indians ridiculed: and concluding that he 
had no real deſign to paſs the river, they became more negligent in at- 
tending his motions. When Alexander by a rapid march gaining the 
banks, effected his purpoſe on barges, boats, and hides ſtuffed with 
ſtraw; before the enemy had time to come up with him: who de- 
ceived by. ſo many feint attempts, yielded him at laſt an uninterrupted 
10. ALEXANDER finding his men, glutted with the immenſe wealth 
of which they had polleſſed themſelves in Perſia, and which. they carried 
about with them in carriages, did not at alLreliſh this new expedition into 
India, ordered firſt the royal carriages to be deſtroyed; and after wards all 
the reſt, The Macedonians, thus deprived of their treaſures, immediately 


became anxious for more; ; and, in order to obtain it, of courſe man : 
for- new enterpriſes. - y 
11. Tux nnn 3 an 8 the Ma- 
8 phalanx by a great number of chariots, whieh were directed 
againſt them, Alexander ordered his men to avoid them, if they could; and 
1 _ anal themſelves on the ground, holding over them their ſhields.: 


by 


— 
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by which means the carriages on ſpeed paſſed over, without hurting them. 
And by this manceuvre the numerous n of the enemy were ren- 
dered uſeleſs. | 

12. Wurx Alexander al againſt Thebes, he rr in 2 
a concealed body of troops under the command of Antipater; while he. 
himſelf marched openly againſt the enemy's ſtrongeſt works: which the 
Thebans with great obſtinacy defended. In the midſt of the engage- 
ment Antipater ſecretly quitted his ambuſh, and wheeling round attack- 
ed the walls in an oppoſite quarter, where they were weakeſt, and ill- 
manned ; and made himſelf maſter of the city. He immediately hoiſted 
the em colours: which Alexander ſeeing called out, The town 

was his own.“ The Thebans, who had till then made a gallant reſiſt- 
ance, as ſoon as they ſaw their city in the Poſſeſſion of the enemy, aban- 
doned themſelves to flight. 

13. Tart Macedonians having fled from the field, Mons changed 
the coat of mail into a breaſt-plate : which was a protection to them, 
as long as they boldly faced the enemy: but if they fled, they expoſed _ 
to the foe their naked backs. This had ſuch an effect: that they never 
afterwards fled ; but, if e were overpowered, always retreated in good 
r., | 

14. AFTER hn had learned from the augurs, that * augu- 
ries were propitious, he ordered the victims to be carried round the army; 


that the ſoldiers, not depending on what was told them, might be con- 


vinced with their on eyes of un ground of their hopes in the en 


action. 
15. WEN A entered Aſia, to 3 8 . of 


ble enemy's forces ſuſpected by the Perſians, he ordered the party, he had 


detached to ravage the country, not to touch m e nor commit 
any depredations on his eſtates. 
16. Wurx Alexander ſurveyed the n poſition of the Per- 


ſians 
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ſians on the n ſide of the Granicus, determined to diſpute his 
paſſage over it ; he changed his ground : and, at the head of his phalanx, 
. plunging into the river at a place above the enemy, he effected a paſſage; 
and after an obſtinate engagement routed the Perſian army. 

17. AT the battle of Arbelæ, Darius had planted the ground between 
the two camps with crows-feet : which Alexander having diſcovered, ad- 
vanced, with his right wing aſlant, ſkirting the armed ground: and in 
that order directed the army to ſupport him. To oppoſe that manceuvre, 
and throw him upon the ground he ſeemed to avoid, the Perſian weak- 
ened his lines and detached his cavalry : which Alexander obſerving, 
ſupported by Parmenio, and flanked by the crows-feet, fell upon the 
| weakened lines of the _— threw them into diſorder, and _ the 
rout. 

18. ALEXANDER, after he had paſſed the Tygris, while the Perſians 
were laying the whole country waſte with fire, ſent a deputation to ex- 
poſtulate. with them on their outrages, and to conjure them to _ 
their own preſervation, and ſpare the country. 

19. ALEXANDER, when in Hyrcania, having been comes: that 
his character and conduct were aſperſed both by the Macedonians and 
Greeks, aſſembled his friends, and told them ; the ſituation of his affairs 
at home required him to ſend letters to Macedonia, and inform his ſub- 
jects, that he ſhould certainly return within three years: and he deſired 
his officers at the ſame time to write letters to their reſpective friends, to 

the ſame purport ;. which to a man they all did. As ſoon as the letter- 
carriers had got about three miles from the camp, he ordered them to be 
brought back, opened all the letters, and from thence learned the _— 
nion, that every one entertained of him. | | 

20. ALEXANDER having cloſely beſieged | a fortified place in FEY 
the beſieged agreed to evacuate the fort on condition that they might be 

hs hi to march out with their arms. Which being complied with, 
| the 
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the garriſon marched out, and encamped on a hill; where they entrenched 
themſelves, and poſted a guard. Upon Alexander's advancing againſt 
them, the Indians urged to him the obligation of the treaty. To which 
the Macedonian replied, -*©.I gave you leave to quit the fort; but not a 
word. was mentioned in the treaty of any further movement. 
221. Prrracus, the grandſon of Porus, advantageouſly poſted him- 
ſelf in a narrow valley to intercept Alexander in his march. The val- 
ley was long, but not more than four furlongs wide: and terminated in 
_ a very ſtrait defile. Adapting his march to the nature of the ground, 
Alexander formed his cavalry into a double phalanx; and ordered them, 
bearing upon their reins, to march in a cloſe compact body: and, as 
ſoon as the enemy attacked their right wing, to receive them upon their 
ſpears, and give their horſes the rein; and, when they had cleared the 
paſs, to attack the enemy's rear. Having thus given his orders, he begun 
his march nearly in the ſhape of a gnomon. As ſoon as. thoſe, who 
- were poſted in the left wing, ſaw the rear of the right on ſpeed; ſet= 


ting up a ſhout, and in the ſame manner giving reins to their horſes, 8 


tliey attacked the Indians: ho afraid of being blocked up in the valley, 
 precipitately fled to the narrow paſs, in order to make their eſcape; when 
many were cut to pieces by the ann * many more n 
to death by their Own horſe. 99 10 
bea. Ix the battle againſt — Fae WS his * 
in the right wing, and part he left as a body of referye! at a ſmall diſ- 
tance on the plain. Has left wing conſiſted of of the phalanx and his 
elephants. Porus ordered his elephants to he formed againſt him, him- 
elf taking his ſtation on an elephant at the head of his left wing. The 
elephants were drawn, up within fifty yards of each other; and in thoſe 
1anterſtices was poſted his infantry.!:; So that his front exhibited the ap- 
pearance of a great wall; the elephants looked like ſo many towers; 
and ener like the e between them. Alexander directed his 
28 * T infan- 
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infantry to attack the enemy in front ; while himſelf at the head of his 
horſe advanced againſt the cavalry. Againſt thoſe movements Porus ably 
guarded, But the beaſts could not be kept in their ranks ; and, where- 
ever they deſerted them, the Macedonians in a compact body pouring in 
cloſed with the enemy, and attacked them both in front and flank. The 
body of reſerve in the mean time nn round, and attacking their 
rear, compleated the defeat. 
23. Tur Theſſalians having ſecured the poſt at Tempe, which Alex- 
ander ſaw it impracticable to force, he cut holes in the rugged rock of 
Offa, which ſerved as ſteps ; on which he marched his army and thus 
over the top of Oſſa opened himſelf a paſſage into Theſlaly ; while the 
Theſſalians were employed in defending the paſs at Tempe. At this day 
may be ſeen the rock of Oln eut in che manner of = ladder, nnn 
bears the name of Alexander's ladder. 
24. In Macedonia and among the Greeks, dinners ef jul. 
tice was plain and ſimple; but among the barbarians, in order to ſtrike 
them with the greater awe, it was moſt ſplendid and imperial. In Bac- | 
tria, Hyrcania, and India when he heard cauſes; the apparatus and for- 
mality of his court were as follows. The pavilion was large enough to 
contain a hundred tables; and was ſupported by fifty pillars of gold: 
and the canopy was adorned with various gold ornaments. Stationed 
"round the pavilion within were, firſt, five hundred Perſians, dreſſed in 
purple and white veſts : and next to thoſe an equal number of archers. 
in different dreſſes of yellow, blue, and ſcarlet. Before thoſe ſtood five 
hundred Macedonians, with filver ſhields, the talleſt men that could be 
picked out. In the middle of the pavilion was a golden throne, on 
Which the monarch fate to hear cauſes : attended on either ſide by his 
guards. Round the pavilion on the outſide were ranged a number of 
elephants, and a thouſand Macedonians in the Macedonian habit. Be- 
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was ſurrounded with ten thouſand Perſians, diſtinguiſhable for their 
| ſhape, and ſize, and dreſſed in the Perſian manner, with ſcimitars at 
their fides. Such was the court of Alexander amongſt the barbarians, 

2385. ALEXANDER, marching through a ſandy deſert, himſelf as well 
as his army were in great diſtreſs for water; when one of the ſcouts, 
having in the hollow of a rock diſcovered a little, brought it to him in his 
helmet. After he had ſhewed it to his army, in order to revive their 
ſpirits with the hopes of water being near at hand ; without moving it 
to his lips, before them all he poured it out upon the ground. The 
Macedonians immediately ſet up a ſhout, and bade him A" for 
their king's example had taught them to conquer thirſt. 

26. ALEXANDER by a forced march endeavoured to gain woke Tigris, 
before Darius: when a panic“ ſeiſed his rear, and ran through the army. 
The king ordered the trumpets to ſound the ſignal of ſafety, the firſt 
rank immediately to throw down their arms at their feet, and the next 
to do the ſame. This order being obſerved through the whole army, 
nate ion convinced. . of their confuſion een from 


* Theſe, panic n ſometimes ſeiſed men without any 
viſible cauſe; and were therefore imputed to. the operations of dzmons, eſpecially Pan, upon 
men's fancies. Inſtances of it occur in more ſtratagems of Polyznus, than this one: and 

there is frequent mention made of it in antient hiſtory. We are informed, when Brennus, - 
the-Gallic general, had been defeated by the Greeks, the night following he and the remain- 
der of his troops were ſciſed with ſuch terrors and diſtractions; that ignorant of what they 
were doing, they fell. to killing and wounding one another, till they were all deſtroyed. 
Such another fright gave the Athenians great adyantage againſt the Perſians: in memory of 
Which piece of ſervice Miltiades erected a ſtatue to the god Pan. The reaſons why theſe 
terrors were attributed to Pan are-variouſly;afſerted, One is the device of Pan mentioned in 
the ſecond chapter of Polyznus's firſt book of Stratagems. 

In theſe terrors, . whereof there was either no apparent cauſe, or at leaſt none anſwerable 
to the greatneſs of the ſudden confternation, it was an uſual method to do ſomething direc̃tiy 
| contrary to what the danger would have required, had it been really ſuch, as it was vainly 
imagined. Thus Alexander, in the inſtance before us, ordered his men to diſarm themſelves, 


T 2 . 
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whence as ſoon as they recovered man _ took 8980 their U 
and purſued their march. ä 

27. AFTER Alexander had defeated Dates at che battle of Arbele, 
Phraſaortes a relation of that monarch in great force poſted himſelf at 
the gates of Suſa: which is a narrow paſs between high and ſteep 
mountains. This the Macedonians in vain endeavoured to force: the 
barbarians eaſily defended it; annoying the enemy with arrows, . flings, 
and ſtones. Alexander ordered a retreat, and encamped about thirty 
furlongs diſtant. The oracle at Delphos had formerly declared, that 
a Lycian ſtranger ſhould be his guide againſt the Perſians. A herdſ- 
man came up to Alexander, in his ruſtic dreſs, ſaying, his name was 
Lycius; and informed him, tliere was a private road, which winded 
round the mountains, covered with wood, and known: to no one but 
himſelf: and. well known to him, as affording. excellent paſturage. 
 Aderarider: remembered the oracle, and liſtened to the herdſman's in- 
formation. He then ordered the whole army to remain in camp, and 
Light a number of fires in ſuch conſpicuous places, as might be beſt ſeen 
by the perſians: and gave private orders to Philotas and Hepheſtion, > 
as foon as' they ſa the Macedonians ſhew*themſelves on the mountains, 
to attack the enemy below. Himſelf with his guards, one heavy-armed 
troop, and all, the Scythian archers, conducted. by Lycius, marched 
eighty furlongs through the private road; and halted in the middle of a 
thick Wood. About midnight 5 a circuitous march he gained A Ho. 
in i the morning — the — . * top of —— 
f Hepheſtion and Philotas immediately marched out of the camp, and 

advanced againſt them on the plain who, thus attacked both above 

and below, were part of them cut to A ſame Men So wei | 
| \precipices, and others por cd priſoners. od burr de g b 21h 12 

205 „ having been obliged in the heat of dme to 

| "TL make 
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make an expeditious retreat, the enemy hanging upon his rear, directed 
his march near a river; when obſerving that his men, who were very 
thirſty, looked anxiouſly at the water, leſt by ſtopping to drink they 
ſhould loſe their ranks, and alſo retard his mareh, he ordered procla- 
mation to be made, That no man ſhould. touch that river, for its 
waters were fatal.” Fearing the confequences they refrained from 
drinking it, and without intermiſſion purſued their march. Which as 
ſoon. as they had performed, and the army was encamped; both Alex- 
ander and his officers. drank openly: of the ſtream; and the ſoldiers, 
laughing at the trick their general had played them, drank freely of 
it nn liberated. from every fear either of the enemy, or the water. 
29. Wren Alexander penetrated into Sogdigna, a country rough 

1 rugged and traced: with no roads, his march was attended with 
great difficulties. In the middle of it extended à higli and craggy rock; 
its tops acceſſible only to the birds. Around it was a thick and con- 
tinued wood: which rendered the product of the place ſtill more ſe- 
cure. There Ariomazes poſted himfelf, with a numerous and deter- 
mined band of Sogdians. On the part of the rock, where he had for- 
tified himſelf, were fine ſprings, and plenty of proviſion. Alexander 
riding round, and reconnoitring the place, obſerved behind the rock a 


flope particularly well covered with wood. There he ordered three 


hundred young men, expert in climbing precipices, without their arms 
to endeavour to make their way through the trees, aſſiſting each other 
by faſtening as they went up ſmall cords: to the boughs. And as ſoon 
as they had reached the top, looſing the white belts they had on, they 
were directed to fix them upon poles, and extend them above the trees; | 
tuhat the gleaming girdles brandiſhed about might be ſeen as well by 
the Macedonians below, as the Barbarians above them. The active 
and intrepid band, as ſoon as they had witli difficulty reached the top, 
at ſun- riſe according to orders brandiſhed their belts: when the Ma- 
115 | Cedonians 
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<edonians ſet up a general ſhout. Ariomazes apprehending the whole 
army were in poſſeſſion of the top of the mountain, and above their 
heads, ſurrendered himſelf and his rock to Alexander, ſuppoſing his | 
power and abilities divine. 

30. Tux Calthzans, a people of da N had entirely 
exterminated; having ſlain all that were able to bear arms, and levelled 
their city Sangalata with the ground. This act prejudiced him much 
in the opinion of the Indians; who conſidered him as a ſavage, and a 
free-booter. In order to remove theſe prejudices, from the next city, he 
reduced in India, he took hoſtages; and advancing againſt Peta, a 
large and populous city, before his army he placed the hoſtages, old 
men, and boys, and women. As ſoon as the enemy faw their own 

countrymen, and from the condition in which: they appeared concluded 
the humanity with which their conqueror had treated them, they 
opened their gates, and with his hoſtages readily received him: and 
this account of his clemency being ſtudioufly propagated 1. 
other Indian nations voluntarily to ſubmit to him. | 

31. Tux country of the Coſſæans Alexander found a un- 
cultivated, the mountains high and almoſt inacceflible, the poſts de- 
fended by a numerous and reſolute body of men: he had therefore little 
hopes of making himſelf maſter of it. At that time he received infor- 
mation of the death of Hephæſtion, who died at Babylon: in conſe- 
| quence of which he ordered a general mourning, and put the army in 
motion, in order to celebrate his funeral. The Coſſæan ſcouts ſeeing 
that, 1 going to evacuate the country, reported the 
motions. of the Macedonian army; and the Coſſæans began to diſband. 
i eee having received intelligence of the error, into which his 
movement had betrayed the enemy, detached a body of horſe to ſeeure 
the poſts on the mountains: then wheeling round he joined the de- 
tachment of cavalry, and compleated the conqueſt of the country. This 
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. it was ſaid, ariſing from Hephæſtion's death, conſoled 
Alexander for the loſs of his friend. 

32. Ix the palace of the Perſian monarch Alexander read a bill of 
fare for the king's dinner and ſupper, that was engraven on a column 
of braſs: on which were alſo other regulations, be n had di- 
rected. It run thus. 

« Of fine wheat flour four hundred 9 (a Median . an 
Attic buſhel), of ſecond flour three hundred artabæ, and of third flour 
the ſame : in the whole one thouſand artabæ of wheat flour for ſupper.. 

Of the fineſt barley flour two hundred artabæ, of the ſecond four hun- 
dred, and four hundred of the third: in all one thouſand artabæ of bar-. 
ley flour. Of oatmeal two hundred artabæ. Of paſte mixed for paſtry: 
of different kinds ten artabæ. Of creſſes chopped ſmall, and ſifted, and 
formed into a kind of ptiſan, ten artabæ. Of muſtard-ſeed the third of 
an artaba. Male ſheep four hundred. Oxen a hundred. Horſes thirty. 
Fat geeſe four hundred. Three hundred turtles. Small birds of differ- 
ent kinds fix hundred. Lambs three hundred. Goſlings a hundred. 
Thirty head of deer. Of new milk ten mariſes (a maris contains ten 
attic choas). Of milk whey ſweetened ten mariſes. Of garlick a talent's 
worth. Of ſtrong onions half a talent's worth. Of knot graſs an 


artaba. Of the juice of benzoin two. mine: Of cumin an artaba. 5 
Of benzoin a talent worth. Of rich cider the fourth of an artaba.. 


Of compound juices an artaba. Of cumin paſte the fourth of an artaba. 
Of millet ſeed three talents worth. Of aniſe flowers three minæ. Of 


coriander ſeed the third of an artaba. Of melon: ſeed two capiſes. f 


Parfnips ten artabæ. Of ſweet wine five mariſes. Of ſalted gongylis 


five mariſes. Of pickled capers five mariſes. Of ſalt ten artabæ. Of 
Ethiopian cumin fix capiſes (a capis is an attic chænix). Of dried- 
aniſe thirty minz. Of parſley ſeed four capiſes. Oil of Siſamin ten. 
mariſes. Cream five mariſes. Oil of cinnamon five mariſes. Oil of 
FAT | | acan 
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acanthus five mariſes. Oil of ſweet almonds three mariſes. Of - 
dried ſweet almonds three artabæ. Of wine five hundred mariſes. 
(And if he ſupped at Babylon or Suſa, one half was palm wine, and 
the other half wine expreſſed from grapes). Two hundred load of dry 
- wood, and one hundred load of green. Of fluid honey a hundred ſquare 
palathe, containing the weight of about ten minz. When he was 
in Media, there were added—of baſtard ſaffron ſeed three artabæ: of 
ſaffron two mine, This was the appointment for dinner and ſupper. 
He alſo expended in largeſſes five hundred artabæ of fine wheat flour. 
- Of fine barley flour a thouſand artabæ: and of other kinds of flour a 
thouſand artabæ. Of rice five hundred artabæ. Of corn five hundred 
mariſes. Of corn for the horſes twenty thouſand artabæ. Of ſtraw ten 
thouſand load. Of vetches five thouſand load. Of oil of Siſamin two 
- hundred mariſes. Of vinegar a hundred mariſes. Of creſſes chopped 
ſmall thirty artabæ. All, that is here enumerated, was diſtributed among 
- the forces, that attended him. In dinner, and ſupper, and] in  largeſſes, 
"the above was the king's daily expenditure. iet nd zus 
Wutrx the Macedoniahs” read this appointment of the Perſian 
monarech's table, with admiration” of the happineſs of a prince, who 
diſplayed ſuch affluence; Alexander ridiculed him, as an unfortunate 
man, who could wantonly involve himſelf in ſo many cares; and ordered 
the pillar, on which theſe articles were engraved, to'be'demoliſhed : | 
- obſerving to his friends, that it was no advantage to a king to live in 
ſo luxurious a manner; for cowardice and daſtardy were tlie certain 
conſequences of luxury and diſſipation. Accordingly, added he, you 
have experienced that thoſe, who de been ufed to ſuch revels, never 
1 how we o face n m ons SN FP Dee ww 29th: ff 
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CH A P. IV. 


ANT IP AT E R. 
ANTIPATER, in the Thracian war, having advanced into the 
country of the Tetrachorite, ordered fire to be ſet to the horſes' hay, 
which lay before his pavilion. And as ſoon as it flamed out, the 
trumpets ſounded the charge; when the Macedonians repaired to the 
royal pavilion, with their ſpears all raiſed on high. The Tetrachoritæ, 
ſtruck with terror at ſuch marks of frantic deſperation, made a prect- 
pitate retreat; leaving to Antipater a cheap and eaſy victory, | 
2. Wurx Antipater attempted to croſs the Sperchius, and found 


the Theſſalian cavalry drawn up on the other fide, ready to diſpute his 


_ paſſage; he retreated to his camp: and ordered the Macedonians to reſt on 
their arms, and not to unbridle their horſes. The Theſſalians, left 
without an enemy, dir ected their horſes with all ſpeed to Lamia, to 
dine at their own houſes. Antipater i in the mean time by an expe- 
ditious march advanced to the river, croſſed it without oppoſition, and 
afterwards took Lamia by ſurpriſe. | 
3. To impreſs the Theſſalians with an opinion, that his ene 
was very numerous, Antipater advanced with a number of aſſes and 
mules; which he, mounted with men, armed as troopers: but the firſt 
line of every troop he formed of his real cavalry. The enemy ſeeing - 
fo formidable an appearance, and ſuppoſing not only the front lines, 
but all the reſt, to be cavalry, abandoned themſelves to flight. This 


ſtratagem Ageſilaus alſo employed againſt e in en and 
Eumenes againſt Antigonus in Ala. | 


; ; : : . s 
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CAP. . 


 PARMENI O. 
 PARMENIO, after the battle at Iſſus, having been detached by 
Alexander to Damaſcus, to eſcort the baggage, fell in with a body of 
heavy-armed troops. Apprehenſive that the Barbarians, who had the 
care of the baggage, might, during the action, through fear deſert their 
charge, and run away, he diſpatched three troops of horſe to them; 
with injunctions to proclaim, that whoever of them did not hold his 
horſes with his own hands, ſhould be put to death. This proclamation 


had its effect: the Barbarians all * their horſes, and took good care 
of the * Daggage- 


CH AP. VI. 


* 


ANT IGONUs. 


ANTIGONUS made himſelf maſter of Corinth by the following 
ſtratagem. While Alexander was in poſſeſſion of the fort, he died: 
and left Nicæa a widow, who was then not very young. Antigonus 
propoſed-a marriage between her and his ſon Demetrius : to which the 
ſplendour of royalty eaſily obtained her conſent. A ſacrifice was offered, 
and all the previous ceremonies of marriage, according to the Grecian 
inſtitution, were performed. A great concourſe of people were aſ- 

ſembled on the occaſion: and the guards attended Nicæa, dreſſed in 
royal robes, and wantoning in affected ſtate to the theatre. But the 
bride had no ſooner entered it, than Antigonus, no longer ſolicitous 
about the nuptial mene, made a vigorous attack upon the fort, 


and 
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and carried it with eaſe; white the guards were chiefly employed on the 
feeſtivity of the royal nuptials. Thus Antigonus poſſeſſed himſelf of 
all Corinth : and ſo terminated the propoſed nuptials. 

2. ANTIGoNUs, in treating with an embaſſy,” uſed previouſly to in- 
form himſelf from the public records, who were the perſons that com- 
poſed the laſt embaſſy from the ſame quarter, the ſubject of it, and 
every particular relative to it. With all theſe circumſtances he, in 
the courſe of converſation, would uſually entertain the ambaſſadors : 
and by theſe means wormed himſelf into a degree of familiarity with 
them; and at the ſame time OY them with an idea of his ex- 
traordinary memory. 

3. Ax the ſiege of Megara, Antigonus brought his "AIR into the 
field: among which the Megarenſians, after having daubed their ſwine 
with pitch, and ſet fire to it, let them looſe. The animals grunting 
and crying under the torture of the fire, ſprung forwards as hard as they 
could among the elephants : who confuſed and frighted broke their ranks, 
and ran different ways. Antigonus ordered the Indians ever after, in 
training up their elephants, to bring up ſwine among them: that 

the beaſts might thus become en to the ſight of them, and 
to their noiſe. | 
4. ANT1GonusS by a device once faved Antipater Nen being toned 
by the Macedonians. Through the midſt of the camp run a rapid river, 
over which was a bridge. On one ſide were the Macedonians, on the 
other Antigonus with his own horſe. The ſoldiers were inſtant and 
clamorous for their pay; and threatened Antipater with death, if he _ 
any longer trifled with them, and did not immediately comply with 
their demands. Unable to make good to them their arrears, and 
alarmed at the danger that threatened his diſappointment of them, 
he conſulted Antigonus, who adviſed him to leave the camp; and 
undertook to favour his eſcape. Antigonus accordingly paſſed the 
| Us | bridge 
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bridge in full armour, and rode directly Weed the alata: there- 
by dividing it; and turned firſt to one diviſion, and then to the 
other, as if he was going to harangue them. The Macedonians 
paid every attention due to his rank and character; and followed him 
with great ſolicitude to hear what he had to offer. As ſoon as they 
formed round him, he begun a long harangue in defence of Antipater; 
promiſing, aſſuring, and urging every conſideration to induce them 
to acquieſce; till he ſhould be in a ſituation that might enable him 
to ſatisfy - their demands. During this prolix harangue, Antipater 
paſſed the bridge with a pony of horſe; and eſcaped the ſoldiers' re- 
ſentment. 
5. ANT1GONUsS, when in force fipenionr to the enemy, always. en- 
gaged coolly ; but if inferiour, attacked with all poſſible vigour : eſteem- 
ing a glorious death preferable to an ignominious life. | 
6. WariLE Antigonus wintered in Cappadocia, three thouſand be- 
vy-armed Macedonians revolted from him: and having advantageouſly 
poſted themſelves on the mountains, they ravaged Lycaonia, and Phry- 
gia. Antigonus thought it cruel, to put ſuch a number of men to death; 
and yet was afraid, leſt they ſhould join the enemy, who were command- 
ed by Lacetas. He therefore put in execution the following ſtratagem. 
He diſmiſſed Leonidas, one of his generals; who immediately went over 
to the revolters, and offered to join them, His offer they readily em- 
braced; and appointed him their general. The firſt ſtep he took, was 
to prevail on them not to attach themſelves to any party: which eaſed 
Antigonus of his apprehenſions. He contrived afterwards to draw them 
from the mountains to a place, where cavalry might a act, of which they 
were deſtitute. There Antigonus with a detachment of horſe ſurpriſed 
them, and ſeiſed Holcias and two of the principals in the revolt; who 
' threw themſelves upon his mercy, and begged their lives: which he grant- 
ed on condition, that they would without tumult and confuſion quit 
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the camp, and return into Macedonia. They accepted the terms : and 
Leonidas was diſpatched to conduct them to Macedonia, and deliver them 
at their reſpective homes. 

7. As Antigonus was in full march after Attalus, Alcetas, and Do- | 
cimus, three able generals of the Macedonians; and in hopes of ſurpriſing 
their camp in the ſtreights of Piſidia: the elephants gave mouth, and 
appriſed the Macedonians of his approach ; for he only in his army uſed 
thoſe beaſts. Alcetas with the heavy-armed troops immediately endea- 
voured to gain the ſummit of the ſteep and craggy mountains. Inſtead 
of following him, Antigonus wheeled round the mountain; with 
all poſſible expedition directing his march to the quarter where the 
army was encamped : whom he ſurpriſed, and ſurrounded before 
they had time to form; and thus obtained a victory without Aanghter, 
the enemy ſurrendering themſelves priſoners of war. 

8. AnTiGoNvs fitted out a fleet of a hundred and thirty fail, the 


command of which he gave to Nicanor : who engaged the fleet of Po- | 


lyſperchon. which was commanded by Clitus. The battle was fought 
in the Helleſpont; when Nicanor , whoſe inexperience engaged the ene- 
my with the ſwell of the tide againſt him, loſt ſeventy ſhips. The victory 
became deciſive on the part of the enemy: when juſt at even Antigonus 
reached the fleet. Undaunted at the defeat he had received, he ordered 
the ſixty ſhips that remained, to be ready to renew the action the next 
morning: and on board each of them poſted ſome of the braveſt and 
moſt reſolute men of his own guards; whom he commanded to threaten. 


* When it is conſidered, that ſhips of war, though not wholly deſtitute of fails, were 
chiefly rowed with oars, and eſpecially in engagements ;._ that they might be more able totack 
about upon any advantage, and approach the enemy on his weakeſt fide : where there was a 
flux of the tide, it may be calily conceived to have been a matter of great EINE to 
n it. e 
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death to all, who would not bear boldly down upon the enemy. And 

Byzantium, then in alliance with him, being ſituated near at hand, he 
ordered from thence light-armed, and heavy-armed troops, and archers, 
of each a thouſand; whom he poſted on the ſhore, in order to-ſupport 
the fleet, by annoying the enemy with javelins and arrows. This was 
all effected in a ſingle: night. At day break a ſhower of javelins and 
arrows was poured upon the enemy; who juſt turning Out, and ſcarcely 
awake, were deſperately wounded before they well knew the quarter from 
"whence they were attacked. Some cut their cables, and others weighed 
their anchors; while nothing prevailed but noiſe and confuſion. An- 
tigonus ut the ſame time ordered the ſixty. ſhips to bear down upon them: 
when, thus attacked from the ſea quarter, and from land, the eee 
were obliged to reſign their victory to the conquered. | 
9. AFTER the naval victory in the Helleſpont, Antigonus ordered 
his fleet to cruizg towards Phoenicia : while the ſailours were adorned 
with chaplets, and the ſhips decorated with the ornaments of the enemy's 
fleet. And his captains he ordered to fail as near as they could to the 
| harbours, and cities, they paſſed ; that ſo the victory might be publiſhed 
throughout all Aſia, The Phoenician ſhips, bound for Roſium, a port 
of Cilicia, and charged with great ſums of money from Eumenes, were 
under the conduct of Sofigenes: and while he was obſerving the tides at 
Orthiomagis, the crews of the Phcenician veſſels, when they ſaw the 
victorious fleet ſplendidly adorned, . ſeiſed the treaſures they carried, and 
leaped on board the veſſels of Antigonus; who thereby became poſ- 
ſeſſed both of great treaſures and an addition of hands. 

10. Ar rk an engagement between Antigonus and Eumenes, in 
which. the victory was undecided; Eumenes ſent a herald to Antigonus, 
to treat with him for mutual conſent to bury their ſlain. Antigonus 
having been informed, his own loſs exceeded that of the enemy, to 


CON- 
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conceal the fact, detained the herald, till his own ſlain had been all 
burnt. And after they were buried, he diſmiſſed the herald, and ac 
ceded to the propoſal. 

15. WuiLz Antigonus lay in winter quarters at Gadamertes, a city 
of the Medes, Eumenes blocked him up there: having poſted a cordon 
of troops to the extent of a thouſand furlongs. The roads on which 
the troops were poſted, lay over the mountains. Below was a level 
plain, that boaſted nothing but ſulphur mines, and ſtinking bogs, 
barren and uninhabited; as affording neither water, nor graſs, nor 
wood, nor plant. Through this plain Antigonus determined to march, 
thereby eſcaping the force that was poſted on the road; and paſſing 
through the midſt of the generals, whoſe ſtation was on either ſide of 
the plain. For this purpoſe he ordered ten thouſand caſks to be got 
ready and filled with water, and proviſion for ten days; with barley 
for the horſes, and what fodder they might have occaſion for. As ſoon 
as theſe preparations were made, he in the night began his march 
through the inhoſpitable plain; ſtrictly forbidding any fires to be 
lighted, leſt thoſe, who were poſted at the feet of the mountains, 
ſhould obſerve them, and by that means diſcoyer their march. Nor 
indeed would it have been diſcovered at all, had his orders been exactly 
complied with. But on a night particularly cold, ſome of the ſoldiers. 
lighted fires: the flames of which the enemy obſerving, diſcovered his 
movement, juſt as he had cleared the plain; and falling upon his rear, 
did ſome execution there. But that afteCts not the ſtratagem, which 
was ſo happily conceived; that had it been as properly executed, not a. 
man would have been loft. | 

12. AnT160Nus, having poſted himſelf on the fide of a mountain, 
and obſerving Eumenes's ranks, drawn up on the plain, to be very 
weak, ordered ſome troops of horſe to wheel round, and fall upon. 
his rear: which they did, and brought off a conſiderable part of his 
baggege. 5 ; | 


13. ANTI> 
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. 3% Auriconus engaged Eumenes at Gabiz. The ſoil of the 

plain, on which they fought, was light and ſandy ; and two great 
armies engaging on it, raiſed ſuch clouds of duſt, as prevented both 
armies from diſcovering each other's movements. They fought hand 
to hand; when Antigonus, having learned that the baggage of the 
enemy was left at a little diſtance behind, with which were their wives, 


and children, miſtreſſes, ſlaves, gold, and ſilver, and whatever of value they, 


who had followed the fortunes of Eumenes, had brought from the army 
of Alexander, detached ſome choice troops of horſe to ſeiſe the baggage, 

and bring it off to his own camp. They accordingly, while the armies 
were cloſely engaged, wheeled round, and, their movement concealed 
by a cloud of duſt, executed their orders, and brought off the baggage. 
After the battle was over, it appeared that Antigonus had loſt five 

thouſand men, and Eumenes only three hundred. The latter therefore 
retreated to their, camp in high ſpirits on the decided ſucceſs of the 
day. But as ſoon as they diſcovered their baggage was carried off, and 
every thing loſt, that was dear to them; the palm of victory became 
ſhaded with mourning, and every expreſſion of grief : with which they 
were ſo far tranſported, the more they reflected on their loſs, that 
many of them ſent a deputation to Antigonus, with a tendre of their | 
ſervice. Finding the effect that the loſs of their baggage had on 
Eumenes's army, Antigonus followed it up with a proclamation ; that 
he would reſtore without ranſom to every ſoldier his property. Num- 
bers upon this proclamation immediately revolted to him; not only 
Macedonians, but alſo ten thouſand Perſians under the command of 
Peuceſtes. For as ſoon as he ſaw the Macedonians incline to Antigonus, 
he followed their example. And in ſhort ſuch a change of ſentiment 
and fortune did this circumſtance produce, that his own guards* | 


* The royal guards , led Argyrapides, from their flver ſhields, See Book IV. 
Ch. III. Str. 24. 
; | delivered 
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eee up Eumenes a priſoner to Antigonus ; who became monarch | 


of all Aſia. 


14. HA IN heard that Python, governor of Media, had raiſed a fo- 
reign army to ſupport him in a revolt, Antigonus diſſembled his belief of 
it: obſerving to thoſe who had given him the information, © I can give no 
credit to this report of Python; for I intended myſelf to furniſh him 
with five thouſand armed Macedonians and Thracians, and a thouſand | 
guards.” Python informed of this, and giving full credit to the regard 


Antigonus had expreſſed for him, immediately waited on him to receive 5 


the intended ſupplies. When introducing Python to the Macedonians, 
he ſignified to them his crime, and ordered him to execution. | | 

I 5. The Argyraſpides, that had delivered up to him Eumenes as his 

' priſoner, Antigonus liberally rewarded. But to guard againſt a ſimilar | 
act of perfidy in them to himſelf, he ordered a thouſand of them to 
ſerve under Sibyrtius governor of Arabia. Others he diſpoſed of in gar- 
riſons, in remote and uncultivated countries. And thus he "oy ſoon 
got rid of them all. | 
16. Wren Antigonus beſieged Rhodes, he committed the conduct a 

of the ſiege to his ſon Demetrius; proclaiming ſafety to the Rhodians, 


both as to their perſons and property. And alſo to all merchants 


about Syria, Phœnicia, Cilicia, Pamphylia, and even to thoſe of Rhodes 
who had concerns on the ſea, he gave leave to trade ſecurely on any ſea, 
provided they never touched at Rhodes. That, thus deprived of all fo- 
reign aſſiſtance and ſupplies, the city might be the more eaſily reduced; 
the auxiliaries Ptolemy had ſent them not being able to hold out lon 8 
againſt Demetrius. | 
17. Ax TIGONUs, having taken into pay ſome Gallic mercenaries 
under the command of Biderius, at the rate of a gold Macedonic, gave 
up to them, as hoſtages in ſecurity of payment, ſome men and boys of 
rank and family. The enemy, againſt whom the Gauls were engaged 
| . *% 8 | by 
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and duty. on the walls. Aminias. in the mean time directed ladders to. 
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by Antigonus, helaght him to an aaa tin which the mercenaries 
d:manded their pay. But when Antigonus directed payment to be made 
to all, that bore arms, according to his agreement ; the Gauls demand- 
ed pay for all that attended the army, whether they bore arms, or not, 


even women and children : alledging, that the agreement was to every 


Gaul a gold Macedonic. The ſum to be paid, if only every ſoldier re- 
ceived pay, would amount to thirty talents ; but, if paid to all indiſ- 
criminately, to a hundred. On Antigonus's refuſal to comply with their 


unreaſonable demands, they retired to their camp, vowing vengeance 
- againſt the hoſtages. Fearing they might proceed to acts of cruelty, he 


ſent a deputation to them; informing them, that rather than they ſhould | 


be diſſatisfied, he would comply with their demands: and directed them 


to ſend ſome they could confide in, to receive the money. Overjoyed at the 
compliance of Antigonus, and the proſpect of ſo great riches, ſome Gal- 
lic chiefs were diſpatched to ſettle the buſineſs, and receive the money: 
whom, as ſoon as they arrived at the Macedonian camp, Antigonus 
ſeiſed ; and informed the Gauls, they ſhould never be given up till he had. 


| firſt received his own hoſtages. The Gauls found it in vain to contend, 


therefore gave up the Macedonians ; and in return recewed their own 


chiefs, and thirty talents. 


18. AnT160Nus, determined to cruſh A tyrant of the 
Caſſandrenſians, inveſted Caſſandria: but, after a ten month's blockade, 
was obliged to raiſe the. fiege. He then applied to the famous pirate 
Aminias; whom he found means to prevail on, to ſecond his deſigns. 


Aminias accordingly proceeded to cultivate the good opinion of Apollo. 


dorus ; undertook to reconcile Antigonus to him, and to compromiſe the 
diſpute between them: as alſo. to ſupply him with proviſions and wine. 

The tyrant, ſatisfied with the friendly profeſſions of Aminias, and pre- 
fuming on the abſence of Antigonus, became leſs ſtrict in his diſcipline 


be: 
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be privately conſtructed, as high as the walls: and at an advanced poſt, 
not far from them, called Bolus, he concealed two thouſand men; 
and with them ten Ætolian pirates under the command of Melotas. 
Theſe at day-break, obſerving the walls thinly guarded, crept ſecretly to 
the parapet between the towers ; and, as ſoon as they had fixed the lad- 
ders, gave the ſignal. Aminias with the two thouſand men immediately 
advanced, mounted the ladders, and made themſelves maſters of the place. 
Antigonus, on notice of his 1 returned to — and diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed the tyrant. | | 
19. ANT16oNnvus, being encamped oppoſite to the enemy ai were 
commanded by Eumenes, and with an inferiour force, while frequent 
embaſſies paſſed between the two camps, directed that, as ſoon as the 
next embaſſy arrived, a ſoldier ſhould abruptly introduce himſelf, pant- 
ing, and covered with duſt ; and inform him, the allies were at hand. 
Antigonus, hearing this, jumped up in an affected tranſport of joy, and 
diſmiſſed the ambaſſadors. The next day he extended the front of his 
army twice its former length, and advanced beyond the trenches. The 
enemy appriſed by their ambaſſadors of the arrival of the allies, and 
obſerving the phalanx ſo much extended, which they ſuppoſed had a 
proportionable depth, did not dare to hazard an engagement, but made 
a precipitate retreat, | 
20. ANnT160nvus, in order to make himſelf maſter of 1 on 
as eaſy terms as poſſible, concluded a peace with the Athenians in the 
autumn. After which they ſowed their corn, and reſerved for their 
own uſe only as much of their old ſtock as would ferve them till their 
next crop was reaped. But as ſoon as the corn was near ripe, Anti- 
gonus made an irruption into Attica. When, having nearly finiſhed 
the ſtock they had in their granaries, and finding theinſelves prevented 
from reaping the crop then on the ground, they opened their gates to 
. ty and complied with all his demands. 


xXx 2 . CHAP, 
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CH A P. VII. 


DEMETRIUS. 


DEMETRIUS, thou gh mach diſtreſſed for money, 5 new + ies 
doubled his army. And when ſome of his friends in ſurpriſe aſked 
him, how he expected to pay them ; difficult as he found it to ſup- 
port a ſmaller force: the more powerful, replied he, we are, the weaker 
we ſhall find our enemies; and the more eaſily make ourſelves maſters 
of their country. From thence tributes, and free gifts will come in, 
that will ſoon fill our coffers. | 

2. Ar TER Demetrius had determined on his European expedition; 
wiſhing to conceal from his men the place of their deſtination, unleſs | 
any croſs accidents during their voyage ſhould make it neceſſary to diſ- 
cloſe it, he delivered to every maſter of a veſſel a tablet ſealed up; with 
inſtructions, ſo long as the fleet kept together, not to break the ſeal: 
but in caſe of a ſeparation, they were directed to open the tablet; and 
there they would find the place they were to endeavour to make. 

3. Ix purſuance of a plan Demetrius had formed to ſurpriſe Sicyon, 
he retired to Cenchreæ; and there gave himſelf up to luxury and plea- 
ſures. This threw the Sicyonians off from their guard, who appre- 
hended no danger from a quarter, where nothing ſeemed to prevail but 
effeminacy and diſſipation. Informed of the impreſſion his conduct 
had made on them, he iſſued his orders for the mercenaries under 
Diodorus on a certain night to attack the gates, that face Pallene; 
and the fleet at the ſame time to ſhew themſelves in the haven; while 
he advanced up to the walls with the main body of his army. The 
city, thus vigorouſly attacked in various quarters at once, yielded t to 
the ſudden ſtorm, and opened her , | 

a De ME : 
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4. DEMETRIus, having failed on an expedition to Caria, left 
Diodorus captain of his guards in charge of Epheſus: which he en- 
gaged to betray to Lyſimachus for fifty talents. Of this compact 
Demetrius gained intelligence: when attended by a few ſmall veſſels 
he ſteered directly to Epheſus, ordering the reſt of the fleet to diſem- 
bark at the place of deſtination. When he approached Epheſus; in 
one of the ſmall veſſels with Nicanor he entered the Epheſian haven: 
and concealed himſelf in the body of the ſhip : while Nicanor ſent for 
Diodorus to come on board him, as if to receive ſome orders from him 
concerning the diſbanding of a part of his forces. Diodorus, ſuppoſing 
Nicanor to be alone, in a little wherry immediately attended him. But 
as ſoon as ever he reached the ſhip, Demetrius ſpringing from the 
place of his concealment, leaped into the boat, and overſet it, with the 
men on board; that were all taken up except Diodorus, who was left 
to periſh in the water. Thus was Epheſus ſecured in his. PE 
the execution of the plot being timely prevented. 9h 

5. AFTER Demetrius had taken Ægina and Salamis in Attica, Us | 
ſent to the Piræenſians for arms for a thouſand men; jointly with 
him, to attack the tyrant Lachares. They readily entered into his 
views, and ſent the arms: with which he armed his Maas and then 
attacked thoſe who had furniſhed him with them. 

6. DrurrRTus made himſelf maſter of the Piræum by the folllow- 
ing ſtratagem. Without employing his whole fleet againſt it, he fitted 
out ſome galleys, with inſtructions to conceal. themſelves. at Sunium. 
From thoſe he ſelected twenty, and ordered them not to ſteer directly 
to Athens; but to- ſhape their courſe with all ſpeed, as if bound for 
Salamis. Demetrius Phalereus, the Athenian general, was in the inte- 
reſt of Caſſander: and from the tower obſerved thoſe ſhips; which he 
ſuppoſed to be the enemy, and to be ſteering to Corinth. But in the 
_— according to * private inſtructions, changing their courſe, 

| they 
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GH AP. VII. 


DEMETRIUS. 


DEMETRIUS, though much diſtreſſed for money, by new > hes 
doubled his army. And when ſome of his friends in ſurpriſe aſked 


him, how he expected to pay them; difficult as he found it to ſup- 


port a ſmaller force: the more powerful, replied he, we are, the weaker 
we ſhall find our enemies; and the more eaſily make ourſelves maſters 
of their country. From thence tributes, 25 free gifts will come in, 


that will ſoon fill our coffers. 


2. AFTER Demetrius had determined on his European expedition.; 
wiſhing to conceal from his men the place of their deſtination, unleſs 


any croſs accidents during their voyage ſhould make it neceſſary to diſ- 


cloſe it, he delivered to every maſter of a veſſel a tablet ſealed up; with 
inſtructions, ſo long as the fleet kept together, not to break the ſeal: 
but in caſe of a ſeparation, they were directed to open the tablet; and 
there they would find the place they were to endeavour to make. 

3+ In purſuance of a plan Demetrius had formed to ſurpriſe Sicyon, 
he retired to Cenchreæ; and there gave himſelf up to luxury and plea- 
ſures. This threw the Sicyonians off from their guard, who appre- 
hended no danger from a quarter, where nothing ſeemed to prevail but 
effeminacy and diſſipation. Informed of the impreſſion his conduct 
had made on them, he iſſued his orders for the mercenaries under 
Diodorus on a certain night to attack the gates, that face Pallene; 
and the flect at the ſame time to ſhew themſelves in the haven; while 
he advanced up to the walls with the main body of his army. The 
city, thus vigorouſly attacked in various quarters at once, n to 
che 1 ſtorm, and opened her gates. 
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4. DEMETRIus, having failed on an expedition to Caria, left 
Diodorus captain of his guards in charge of Epheſus: which he en- 
gaged to betray to Lyſimachus for fifty talents. Of this compact 
Demetrius gained intelligence: when attended by a few ſmall veſſels 
he ſteered directly to Epheſus, ordering the reſt of the fleet to diſem- 
bark at the place of deſtination. When he approached Epheſus; in 
one of the ſmall veſſels with Nicanor he entered the Epheſian haven : 
and concealed himſelf in the body of the ſhip : while Nicanor ſent for 
Diodorus to come on board him, as if to receive ſome orders from him 
concerning the diſbanding of a part of his forces. Diodorus, ſuppoſing 
Nicanor to be alone, in a little wherry immediately attended him. But 
as ſoon as ever he reached the ſhip, Demetrius ſpringing from the 


| : place of his concealment, leaped into the boat, and overſet it, with the 5 


men on board; that were all taken up except Diodorus, who was left 
to periſh in the water. Thus was Epheſus ſecured in his poſſeſſion, 
the execution of the plot being timely prevented. | 
5. AFTER Demetrius had taken Ægina and Salamis in Attica, he 
ſent to the Piræenſians for arms for a thouſand men; jointly with 
him, to attack the tyrant Lachares. They readily entered into his 
views, and ſent the arms: with which he armed his troops, and then 
attacked thoſe who had furniſhed him with them. Ce 
6. DemeTRIvs made himſelf maſter of the Piræum by the follow- 
ing ſtratagem. Without employing his whole fleet againſt it, he fitted 
out ſome galleys, with inſtructions to conceal themſelves. at Sunium. 
From thoſe he ſelected twenty, and ordered them not to ſteer directly 
to Athens; but to- ſhape their courſe with all ſpeed, as if bound for 
Salamis. Demetrius Phalereus, the Athenian general, was in the inte- 
reſt of Caſſander: and from the tower obſerved thoſe ſhips; which he 
ſuppoſed to be the enemy, and to be ſteering to Corinth. But in the 
evening according to * private n changing their courts 
| © they 
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they failed directly to the Piræum, and made themſelves maſters of it. 
As ſoon as this was known, the whole fleet got under ſail, and the 
forces on board took poſſeſſion of the forts, as the fleet had done of the 
harbour. Liberty was then ordered to be proclaimed to the Athenians : 
enamoured of which they glad ly 1 Demetrius as their friend and 
benefactor. 

7. Wirz a hundred and eighty ſhips Demetrius ſailed * ; 

Salamis in Cyprus, which was poſſeſſed and defended by Menelaus, a 
general of Ptolemy, who lay by with ſixty ſhips, in conſtant expecta- 
tion of being joined by Ptolemy himſelf with a hundred and forty fail 
more. Not thinking himſelf able to engage two hundred ſhips at 
once, Demetrius directed his courſe round a neck of land above Sala- 
mis; where he concealed himſelf, and debarking his land forces, 
planted an ambuſcade. Ptolemy ſoon after appeared; and, having 
fixed upon an open, level, and convenient part of the ſhore for land- 
ing, diſembarked his troops. The army of Demetrius immediately at- 
tacked them on the firſt confuſion of landing; and, almoſt as ſoon as 
they engaged, ſecured the victory. While Demetrius, unexpectedly 
bearing down upon his fleet, obliged Ptolemy to conſult his ſafety by 
flight: in which Menelaus, who had failed from Salamis to his aſſiſt- 
ance, was forced to attend him. 
38. CoRiNnTH being betrayed to Danian he entered it in the night a 
at the Coryphæan gate. But apprehenſive leſt an ambuſcade ſhould be 
formed againſt him by ſome party in the city, he advanced firſt againſt 
the Lechæan gate: where the army having ſet up a general ſhout, and 
drawn the attention of the Corinthians to that quarter; he wheeled round, 
and entered the Coryphæan gate, which was thrown open by the conſpi- 
rators. And while the Corinthians were engaged in the defence of a 
| different — Demetrius without danger made himſelf maſter of the 


city. 


9. Wunn 
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9. Warn Demetrius and the Lacedzmonians were encamped againſt 
each other, Lycæum a mountain of Arcadia extending itſelf between 
the two camps: the Macedonians expreſſed ſome uneaſineſs at their ſitu- 


ation, unacquainted as they were with the mountain. The north wind. 


blowing full againſt the enemy, Demetrius reſolved to take advantage 
of it: and ſetting fire to the gate of his camp advanced to the attack. 
The ſparks and ſmoak, carried by a ſharp wind amongſt the Lacedæmo- 
nians, ſo incommoded them; that the Macedonians puſhing forwards. 
obtained a compleat and eaſy victory. | | 
10. Tux Spartans taking advantage of a narrow paſs, POPs which. 
Demetrius in his retreat was obliged to march, fell upon his rear and, 
feverely galled him. In the narroweſt part of the defile he heaped a 
number of carriages together, and ſet fire to them: which ſo effectually 
obſtructed the enemy's purſuit, till the carriages were all conſumed ; that 
Demetrius, in the mean time purſuing his march with what capa 
de could, made good his retreat. 
11. DemeTRIVs diſpatched a herald to the Bœotians, with a procla- 
mation of war. The letter, which announced it, was delivered at Or- 
chomenis to the Bœotian chiefs : and the next day Demetrius encamped 
at Chæronea. The proclamation of war, fo cloſely followed by the 
approach of the enemy, awed the Bœotians to terms of ſubmiſſion. 
12. Havins the Lycus to pals, a very rapid river, not fordable by 
the infantry, and only by ſuch of the horſe as were moſt able and ſtrong, 
Demetrius drew up his cavalry in three lines acroſs the river: by which: 
the force of the waves was broken, and the foot by that means enabled 
to croſs it, | 
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G A P. VIII. 


EUMENE s. 


EUMENES, cloſely purſued by the Galatians, and at the ſame time, | 
ſo indiſpoſed in health, as to be carried on a litter, when he found it 
impracticable to eſcape their purſuit, and was near being overtaken, di- 

rected thoſe that carried his litter, to ſtop at a hill which he ſaw near the 
road, and there to place it. The Barbarians, who had cloſely purſued 
him, not ſuppoſing he would have halted, unleſs in dependance of a 
body of troops in reſerve he might have poſted there in ambuſh, gave 
up: the purſuit. 

2. INTIMATIoON had been given Eumenes, that the Argyraſpides 
were meditating innovations ; the principals in which cabal were Anti- 
genes and Teutamates : who behaved with rudeneſs to him, and fel- 
dom attended his pavilion. Having convened the generals, he told them 
a dream, which had twice occurred; and in which it was threatened, - 
that on paying a proper regard to it their common ſafety depended. 
The. dream was this, © Alexander the king fate in his pavilion in the 
midſt of the camp, holding his ſceptre in his hand, and diſtributing. 
juſtice: when he commanded his generals to tranſact no public buſineſs 
of any kind except in the royal pavilion ; which he ordered to be called 

the pavilion of Alexander.“ The Macedonians, who adored the me- 
mory of Alexander, out of the royal treaſures erected a magnificent pa- 
vilion; in which was raiſed a golden throne, ornamented with the in- 
ſignia of royalty, and on it was placed a crown of gold with the royal 
| diadem. Beſide the throne were arms, and in the midſt of them a ſceptre : 

before it a golden table, with frankincenſe on it and perfumes. There 
were alſo filver benches for the generals, that might n in council 


on | 
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on public affairs. Next to Alexander's pavilion Eumenes pitched 
his own : and the other generals theirs in order. Eumenes, after 
all was compleated, received the generals not in his own, but Alex- 
ander's pavilion: and among the reſt Antigenes and Teutamates 
attended, in fact upon Eumenes; in appearance, to do honour to 

Alexander. £ 
3. EuMeNes, when in Perſia he was apprehenſive of his army by 
bribes and largeſſes being won over to the intereſts of Peuceſtes, and 
that there was a deſign of placing him on the throne, produced a let- 
ter in Syriac characters, as if written by Orontes a ſatrap of Armenia, 
to this purport : Olympias, with a ſon of Alexander, hath left Epire, 
and advanced into Macedonia; of which ſhe has by force poſſeſſed her- 
ſelf, having lain Caſſander, who had uſurped the throne. The Mace- 
.donians, hearing this, thought no more of Peuceſtes ; but with infinite 
joy proclaimed the mother and ſon of Alexander his heirs to the throne. 
4. AnTi6Gonvus having heard, that Eumenes when in Perſia had 
ſent his troops into winter quarters, immediately advanced againſt him : 
who, being informed by Peuceſtes of his march, directed his officers, with 
their children, in the night to take fire with them to the higheſt and moſt 
expoſed places, and there ride about at the diſtance of ſeventy furlongs. 
Then leaving a ſpace of about twenty furlongs, he ordered them to ſet 
a great quantity of wood on fire; making the outward fires very large, 
another range of fires leſs, and a third ſtill ſmaller, in imitation of a 
real camp. Antigonus's army from this appearance ſuſpecting that Eu- 
menes had embodied his forces, ventured not to attack him; but filed 

off another way, on purpae to avoid the Tuppoſed ſuperiority of the 
enemy. | 
z. Wurd Eumenes bound he could not by any arguments divert his 
ſoldiers from their intention of plundering the enemy's baggage; he con- 

trived to furniſh the * with private intelligence of their 3 
a | Gs | | in 
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in conſequence of which he placed a ſtronger guard upon it, whick- 
the ſoldiers of Eumenes obſerving, dropped their intention. 


CHAP. IX. 


— 


$SELEUCUS. | 


| IN an nr been Seleucus and Antigonus, the evening put 
an end to the undecided action; and both armies retreated to their re- 
ſpective camps, determined to renew the conflict the next day, The ſol- 
diers of Antigonus in the mean time put off their arms, and entertain- 
ed themſelves in their tents. But Seleucus ordered his men to ſup, and 
ſleep in their arms, and lie down in order of battle: that they might 
be ready. for action, whenever the charge was ſounded. At break of 
day the army of Seleucus roſe; and ready armed, and formed, imme- 
diately advanced againſt Antigonus: whoſe troops unarmed, and un- 
formed, afforded an eaſy victory to the enemy. 
2. SELEvcvus and Demetrius were encamped 3 each other: 
the former in high ſpirits, but the latter diffident of ſucceſs. Deme- 
trius therefore determined to fall upon the enemy in the night: placing 
his hopes of victory on a vigorous attack. The army readily embraced 
his plan, and were ſanguine in their expectations of ſurpriſing Seleucus. 
At the time appointed they roſe, and armed: when two Ætolian youths, 
of Demetrius's army, applied to the advanced guard, of Seleucus's 
camp, and demanded to be immediately introdyced ta the king. As 
ſoon as they had informed him. of. the preparations making in the enemy's 
camp for action, Seleucus, fearing leſt he ſhould be attacked before he 
was in a poſture of defence, ordered the trumpets immediately to ſound, 
the charge. The. whole camp was inſtantly. in an alarm; each queſ- 
voning the other about the iyadennels of the order, and haſtily lighting 
; his. 
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His faggot. Demetrius, when he ſaw the troops ſtanding round the 


fires, and heard the trumpets ſound the charge, ſuppoſed them ready 


For battle, and therefore declined the intended attack. 
3. SELEUCUS, learning that the ſoldiers of Demetrius were much di. 


pirited, ſelected a body of picked men from his guards; which with eight 


elephants he poſted in his front, in a narrow paſs, flanking the enemy; 
and, advancing before them, threw off his helmet, and called aloud : 
How long will ye be ſo mad, as to follow the fortunes of a free- 


booter, who is -almoſt. famiſhed; when your merits will find their re- 


ward with a king, who reigns in affluence: and you will partake with 
him of a kingdom, not depending on hope, but in actual poſſeſſion.” 
Influenced by this harangue, many threw aſide their ſwords and ſpears, 
and, clapping their hands, revolted to Seleucus, | 


4. Wren the charge of the tower of Sardis, with the royal trea- 


ſures, was by Lyſimachus committed to Theodotus; which, ſuch was 
the ſtrength of its fortification, Seleucusdeſpaired of carrying by ſtorm : 
he ordered proclamation to be made, that he would give an hundred 


talents to any one who would kill Theodotus. As the lure of ſuch a 


ſum might be ſuppoſed of weight to influence ſome or other of the Tol- 
diers, Theodotus became ſuſpicious and afraid of them; and for that 
reaſon ſeldom expoſed himſelf in public. The army on the other 


hand reſented his ſuſpicions of them. In this unpleaſant ſituation, 


one party alarmed by ſuſpicion, and the other warmed by reſentment, 
Theodotus determined to be beforehand with his troops; and therefore 
in the night himſelf opened the gates, introduced Sud, and deli- 
vered up to him the treaſures. 

F. DemeTRIVs had encamped under mount Taurus; when Seley- 

cus, apprehenſive leſt he ſhould ſecretly make his eſcape into Sytia, 


detached Lyſias with a body of Macedonians to ſecure the paſs of the 
Amanidian mountains, through which he muſt be obliged to march; 
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and tikre to kindle a number of fires. By this judicious movement 
Demetrius ſaw his intended rout cut off, and his eſcape precluded. 

6. SELEUCUS, after an unſucceſsful. engagement with the Barba- 
rians, fled towards Cilicia :. and to conceal. himſelf, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, even from his own troops, attended only by a few friends, 
he paſſed for the armour-bearer of Amaction, general of the royal 
forces, and aſſumed his habit. But as ſoon as a number of horſe and 


foot, the ſhattered remains of his army, had ſhewn themſelves ; he re- 


aſſumed his royal robe, . diſcovered himſelf. to his army, and again put: 
bimſelf at their head. | 


CAP. Xx 


PERDICCAS: 


IN a war between the Illyrians and Macedonians, many of the- 
Macedonians having been taken priſoners, .and others acquitted them- 
ſelves very indifferently on dependance of being ranſomed in caſe they 
were taken, Perdiccas directed the deputation, that was ſent to treat 
for the ranſom of the priſoners, on their. return to declare; that the - 
Illyrians would receive no ranſom, but had determined to put the pri- 
ſoners to death. All hopes of ranſom being thus precluded, the Ma- 


cedonians in future fought with more reſolution; finding that their ; 
only hopes of ſafety were placed in victory. 


2. PrRDIc cas, in his war with the Chalcidenſians, hin his 


coffers were very low, ſtruck a coin of braſs mixed with tin; with which. . 


be paid his army. The money, bearing the royal impreſſion, the ſut- 
lers took as currency: and, as it bore no value beyond the king's do- 


minions, he took it of them again in payment for corn and the product : 


of the e, | | | 3 
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CHAP. XI. 


CAS SANDER. 


CASSANDER, knowing Nicanor, governor of Manichia to be 
ill-affected to him, artfully over-reached, and got rid of him. He 
pretended that he was under a neceſſity of paſling over to Attica: When 
juſt as he was going to embark, an expreſs, according to his own in- 
ſtructions, arrived with pretended letters from his friends in Macedonia 
to this effect: that the Macedonians invited him to aſſume the throne, 
univerſally diſſatisfied as they were with the government of Polyſperchon. 
On reading thoſe letters, Caſſander appeared in high ſpirits; and em- 
bracing Nicanor, who attended him, he congratulated him as a friend 
on the participation of his own greatneſs: And, now, ſays he, 
other buſineſs requires our attention; the ſettling of an empire's 
concerns demands our common cares.“ Thus ſaying, he took him 
aſide to a neighbouring houſe; as if to confer in private with him 
on buſineſs of importance: when he was immediately ſeiſed by a party 
of guards, who had been previouſly poſted there for that purpoſe. 
Caſſander then convened an aſſembly of the people; and gave leave to 
any one, who had any thing to offer againſt Nicanor, to urge it. 
And while accuſations from different quarters were preferring againſt 
him; he ſecured Munichia. And Nicanor, who was. convicted of 
many acts of injuſtice, was ſentenced to death. ; 

2. Ar the ſame time that Caſſander had beſieged Salamis, he alſo 
engaged the Athenians by ſea, and defeated them. All the Salaminians, 
he had taken in the action with the Athenians, he liberated and ſent 
to Salamis without ranſom : which had that effect on the people, that, 

3 | in 
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an ce of ſuch an act of favour and N they voluntarily 
ſurrendered themſelves to Caſſander. 


3. WMI Caſſander beſieged Pydna, a town in M Or in wich 
Olympias was ſhut up ; Polyſperchon diſpatched a ſloop with orders to 


land cloſe by the town in the night: of which he by letter appriſed Olym- 


Dias, and deſired her to embark on board it. The courier was in- 

tercepted, and carried before Caſſander; to whom he confeſſed his er- 
rand. As ſoon as he had read the letter, he cloſed it and again affixed 
on it Polyſpherchon's ſeal ; directing the courier to deliver the letter, but 


not to inform her that he had ſeen it. The letter was accordingly deli- 
vered: and Caſſander took care to intercept the ſloop. Olympias, agree- 


Ably to the purport of the letter, came out of the city in the night, in 


expectation of finding the veſſel at the place appointed: when piqued at 


her diſappointment, and thinking herſelf deceived by Polyſperchon, ſhe 
ſurrendered both herſelf and the city to Caſſander. 

4. Wurx Caſlander returned from Illyrium, at the diftiince of a 
Uay's march from Epidamnum, he planted in ambuſh a body of horſe 
and foot; and after that ſet on fire the villages on the moſt expoſed ſitu- 
ations in the extremity of the territories of Illyris and Atintanis. Sup- 
poling Caſſander had entirely evacuated the country, the Illyrians ventured 
out of the city, and went abroad to different parts, as their different 


| buſineſs required their attention. The ambuſcade, then ſallying out, 


took priſoners not leſs than a thouſand men; and, the gates of the city 


- deing'thrown open, Caſſander made himſelf maſter of Epidamnum. 
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EM A P. XII. 


LYSIMACHUS. 


LYSIMACHUS apprehenſive leſt the Autariatæ, who had been 83 
dered of their baggage in an engagement with Demetrius, barbarians 
as they were, and ſtripped of their property, ſhould meditate a mutiny 
or revolt, ſummoned them without the trenches, on pretence of receiv- 
ing a donation of corn: and on a ſignal given, ordered every, man to be 
cut to pieces. Their number amounted to ſix hundred. 

2. AFTER Lyſimachus had taken Amphipolis by the treachery of 


Andragathus, he loaded him with preſents, and promiſed him ſtill greater, 


if he would attend him into Aſia. But as ſoon as they arrived at the 
ſtraits of Thrace, he not only ſtripped him of all he poſſeſſed ; but, * 
after expoſing him to the torture, put him to death. 

3. Lys1Macnvs, conducted Ariſton, ſon of Autoleon to his father's 
kingdom in Pæonia: under pretence that the royal youth might be ac- 


knowledged by his ſubjects, and treated with due reſpe&t. But as ſoon 
as he had bathed in the royal bath in the river Ariſbus, and they had 


ſet before him an elegant repaſt, according to the cuſtom of his country; 
Luyſimachus ordered his guards to arm: upon which, Ariſton, inſtantly 


mounting his horſe, eſcaped to. Sardis ; and left Lyſimachus in 3 
of Pæonia. 


* A man, civilized to every great and good purpoſe of humanity, feels with indignation 
the diſtinction of barbariſm applied to every nation but his own by ſuch a monſter of crucitye 
and treachery, ,as Lyſimachus.. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


C RAT ER UsS. 


THE Tyrians having with advantage attacked the Macedonians, 
while employed on their works, Craterus ordered a retreat. But after 
the Tyrians, who had continued eagerly to purſue them, had conſide- 
rably fatigued themſelves; he gave the ſignal to face about, and charge. 
The colour of the action was immediately changed: they who had pur- 
ſued, now began to fly; and the fugitives became the purſuers. 


©H A r. XV. 


POLYSPERCHON. 


POLYSPERCHON,; to ſpirit up his men againſt the Peloponneſians, 
who were in poſſeſſion of a paſs between the mountains, put on an Ar- 


cadian cap, and double veſt; and taking a ſtaff in his hand, Such, 


< ſays he, are the men, againſt whom we are now engaged.” Then, throw- 
ing his Arcadian dreſs aſide, and taking up his own arms, © and ſuch, 
< added he, my fellow ſoldiers, are the men, who engage them ; men, 


who in great and various battles have won glorious victories,” This 


ſhort harangue ſo animated his troops, that they — requeſted 
um to lead them __—_— to the _ 


N 
ebe. 
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CH AP. XV. 


ANTIOC HUS, so oF SELEvcus. 


DIN ON, a general of Ptolemy, with a ſtrong garriſon ſo ably de- 
fended Damaſcus againſt Antiochus; that he deſpaired of carrying it by 


a regular ſiege, and had therefore recourſe to ſtratagem. He directed his 


army, and the whole country round, to celebrate a Perſian feſtival with 
the utmoſt profuſion of luxury: and ordered all perſons of conſequence, 
to contribute their ſhares to ſupply it. While Antiochus, and his army 


were thus engaged, Dinon hearing of the voluptuous. celebrity remitted 


a little of his attention to his charge. Of this Antiochus was no ſooner 
appriſed, than he ordered his troops to take four days proviſion of raw 


flour, and marching them through a deſart, by rough and unfrequented 
ways, arrived before Damaſcus, when the citizens ſuppoſed he was re- 


1 in his n and eng a eee attack e and took it. 


0 H A P. xvl. 0 er 
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WHE N Antiochus beſieged Cypſela a city in Thrace, he had ; in 
his army many. Thracians of good rank and family; who were com- 
manded by Tiris and Dromichætes. To thoſe he gave gold chains, and 
arms ſtudded with filver ; ornamented with which they marched out to 
battle. The Cypſelians, ſeeing their friends and acquaintance ſo richly 
equipped, concluded they had taken the beſt ſide : threw down their arms, 
and revolted to Antiochus ; inſtead of enemies becoming Allies. 
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S HAP. XVII. 


ANTIOCHUS HIERAX. 

ANTIOCHUS, having revolted from his brother Seleucus, made his: 
_ eſcape into Meſopotamia :: and in his march over the Armenian moun- 
tains was joined by Arſabes. The two generals of Seleucus, Achæus 
and Andromachus, in great foree purſued him; and an obſtinate battle 
was fought: in which Antiochus was wounded, and fled to the upper 
parts of the mountain, leaving the main body of the army to encamp- 
on the ſides of it. He then directed a report of his death to be pro- 

pagated, and ordered the army in the night to advance to the heights of 

the mountain. The next day the army of Antiochus ſent ambaſſadors, 
Philetærus the Cretan and Dionyſius of Lyfimachia, to demand the 

body of Antiochus in order to bury it; and on condition of receiving 
it, to engage to ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war. Andromachus 
agreed to the conditions; informed them the body of Antiochus was not 
then found; and propoſed to ſend an eſcort for the priſoners and arms. 
A detachment of four thouſand men was accordingly diſpatched, not pre- 
pared for action, but as a deputation to receive the priſoners. As ſoon- 
as they advanced to the ſides of the mountains, thoſe who were poſted: 
on the heights vigorouſly attacked, and made great havock among them. 


While Antiochus, appearing in his LIVING eee; ae nn — to. 
| ORE both alive, and eee 


4 


4 
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PHILIP, soN oF Desti bs 


WHEN Philip beſieged Prinaſſus, a Rhodian city, in Peræa *: 


he found the walls ſo exceedingly ſtrong, that he ſaw no other way to 
ſucceed againſt it, than by undermining them. But when the pioneers 
begun to dig, they found nothing but a hard rock; which ſo blunted 


their tools, that they could make no advance in the undertaking. To 
conceal from the enemy the difficulties he had to encounter, he con- 


trived a kind of awning to cover the workmen: notwithſtanding all 
which, they plainly perceived the little progreſs he was able to make. 
He therefore directed the ſoldiers to bring in the night a quantity of 
earth from eight or ten furlongs diſtance, and lay it at the mouth of 
their mine. The garriſon from the walls ſeeing the quantity of earth, 
thrown up at the mouth of the mine, every day ſo greatly increafing, 


concluded the walls muſt be undermined: and thus intimidated ſur- 


rendered the city to Philip. He then diſcovered to them the ſtratagem 
he had practiſed; and left them to lament their credulity. | 

2. Parity fon of Demetrius, when engaged in a war with Attalus 
and the Rhodians, finding himſelf inferiour to the enemy, conſidered 
| how to effect a ſecure retreat by ſea. He ſent an Ægyptian revolter, 
to give intelligence to the enemy, that he was making preparations for 
a naval engagement, intending next day to have his fleet ready for 
action. And in the night he kindled a number of fires, to induce 


them to think the army remained an e. Attalus, 3 to this : 


V Peræa was a * on . part of the continent, which bs directly redes to. 
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intelligence, made preparations alſo on his ſide to receive him. And 
to ſtrengthen his fleet. he drew off the guards that were poſted at the - 
place of Philip's intended embarkation : which gave him an opportu- 
nity of embarking his army, and he thereby, effected his eſcape. = 


CHA Feng ike 


. "4 k | PTOLEMY. oth 12. nun 
WHEN Perdiccas had marched down to the river Mempkis; with 
intention to croſs it ; Ptolemy tied his baggage to a number of goats; 
ſwine, and oxen, and left the herdſmen with ſome of his horſe to drive 
them. The baggage thus dragged along the ground by thoſe animals ; 
raiſed a prodigious duſt; and exhibited in appearance the march of a 
numerous army. With the reſt of his cavalry Ptolemy purſued the 
enemy, and came up with them as they were crofling the river, part 
I having already paſſed it: who, from the duſt, ſuſpectin g a numerous 


army in their rear, ſome fled, others n in the river, ie a oh, S : 
6 were taken priſoner s. 


G HAP. "RX 


ATTALUS: 


' ATTALUS; previous to an engagement with the Gauls, to whom 
he: was very inferiour in-force, to animate his men againſt the ſuperiority 
of the enemy, offered a facrifice ;- Sudinus a Chaldæan prieſt perform- 

ing the ceremony. Upon his hand, in the black juice of the oak apple, 

the king inſcribed, © The king's victory,“ in inverted letters, not from 
the left to the right,. but. from the gt to the left. And when he em- 
bowelled, 


STRATAGEMS . 


bowelled the victim, he placed his hand under a warm and ſpungy part; 
which took from it the impreſſion. The prieſt then turnin g over the 
reſt of the parts, the gall, the lungs, and the ſtomach, and obſerving 


7 
&x9, 
3 I F 


the omens to be drawn from them, turned to the part which contained 


the inſcription of the king's victory: which exulting with joy he ſhewed 
to all the ſoldiers. This they eagerly read; and aſſuming confidence, as 
if Heaven had aſſured them of victory, unanimouſly requeſted to be im- 
mediately led againſt the barbarians : whom they charged with extra- 
ordinary vigour; and obtained. che victory they had been Wr to. 
expect.“ | 


4 P. XXI. 


PERSEUS, SON oF PHILIP. 


PERSEUS in his wars with the- Romans. who made uſe ef 
elephants in their army, which they procured partly from Lybia, and 
partly from Antiochus king of Syria, to accuſtom his horſes to the 
formidable appearance of thoſe animals, directed ſome elephants to be 
made in wood; 1n fize and colour as nearly as poſſible-reſembling the 
real ones. And to imitate the terrible noiſe the beaſt ſometimes made, 
he ordered a trumpeter to enter his body, and directing his trumpet 
through his mouth to ſound: the loudeſt, harſheſt notes he was able. 
And by thismea ns the Macedonian horſes were trained to bear the noiſe- 
and ſight of the eren without emotion. 


* A ſimilar ſtratagem Frontinus has aſcribed to Alexander : and this, which Pork hath 
aſcribed to — Frontinus has given to Eumenes. 
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THE PREPATORY ADDRESS. 


2 18 Fifth Book of Stratagems I offer to your od ſacred majeſties, 
Antoninus and Verus.. Nor do I myſelf aſſume ſo much praiſe i in com- 
poſing this work, as J attribute to you in the diligent attention you 
have been pleaſed to employ upon it: conſidering the high dignity 
with which you are inveſted; and the critical time, when you are ſo 
particularly engaged both in concerns of peace and war. But indeed 
generals cannot form themſelves to victory by ſurer means, than by 
ſtudying the arts by which antient generals obtained it. To princes 
engaged 1 in war treatiſes on warlike operations cannot be uſeleſs. Elo- 
- quence is learned by ſtudying the works of celebrated orators : and, by 


obſerving the conduct of illuſtrious generals, chieftains are taught, in 
various ſimilar inſtances that may occur, to form their own: And fo far 


theſe ſtratagems I truſt may be of ſervice; as they will place before your 
eyes the beſt. models of imitation in the field of military fame. 


CHAP: 


PHALARIS. 


THE people of Agrigentum having determined to build a temple- 
to Jupiter the governor within the caſtle, both becauſe the ground there: 
was the firmeſt and hardeſt, and therefore the moſt proper for the: 
foundation; and alſo becauſe. the fite. was the moſt elevated, and as 
fuck. 


3 
n 
. 
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ſuch propereſt for the temple of the Deity. Phalaris undertook to 
ſuperintend the work; and at a fixed ſum engaged to finiſh it, employ- 
ing the ableſt workmen, and ſupplying the beſt materials. The people 
from his occupation, which was that of a publican *, ſuppoſing him a 
proper perſon for conducting the work, accordingly contracted with 


him for it; and paid into his hands the money. With this he hires a 


number of ſtrangers, farms the priſoners, and buys a quantity of 
ſtones, timber, and iron. As ſoon as he had laid the foundation, 
he pretends his materials had been ſtolen; and directs proclamation to 
be made; that whoever would diſcover thoſe, who had ſtolen the ſtones 
and iron from the caſtle, ſhould receive a ſum of money in reward. 
The people expreſſed great indignation at the theft: and gave him the leave 
which he requeſted, in future to prevent ſuch larcenies, to fortify the 
dle, and throw a trench round it. He then ſtruck off the priſoners” 


ons, and armed them with battle-axes, hatchets, and ſtones; and, 
while the citizens were intent on celebrating the feaſt of Ceres, ſud- 
denly fell upon them, ſlew many of the men, made himſelf maſter of 
the perſons of the women and children, and polleſſed himſelf of the 


ſovereignty ef Agrigentum. 


2. PHALARis, having formed a POPs to diſarm the 8 


pretended to entertain them with ſome very magnificent games without 


the city. As ſoon as a great concourſe of the citizens had gone out of 
the city to attend them, the gates were ſhut, and the guards according 
to his orders ſearched every houſe, and carried off whatever arms they 
found. 


3. Tux Agrigentines being engaged in a war with the Sicanians, 


* | Phalars who lay brow hath city, * he could not — it 


The Tow, or publicans, were thoſe that received the fines due for the celebration of 
x . Wu. They were at Achens ten in number; and choſen out of the ener. | 
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he entered with them into a treaty of peace. And having in his camp 
a great ſtore of corn, he agreed to leave it to them; on condition of 
receiving from them an equal quantity after their harveſt. With thoſe 
terms the Sicanians readily complied, and received the ſtores. Phalaris 
then contrived to bribe the intendants of the granaries, in ſome places 
ſecretly to unroof them; through which the rain was introduced, and 
rotted the corn. As ſoon as the harveſt was over, Phalaris according 
to compact received his quantity of new corn: and the old turning 
out rotten, the Sicanians were reduced by diſtreſs, after having given 
up to him their ſubſiſtence, to ſurrender their liberties too. 

4. PHALARISs diſpatched an embaſſy to Teutus, the chief of Veſſa, | 
which was eſteemed one of the moſt flouriſhing and powerful cities in . 
Sicania, to ſolicit his daughter in marriage. Teutus accordingly gave 
his conſent; when Phalaris ſent a number of ſoldiers in chariots, 
without beards, and in women's dreſſes, as ſervants charged with pre- 
ſents to the bride. But as ſoon as they were introduced into the houſe, 
they drew their ſwords, and ſecured all within: and Phaliris, imme 
"_ after we whe mn himſelf maſter of Veſſa. | 


CHAP. I 


DIONYSIUS. 


THE mercenaries havin oy attacked the houſe of Dionyſius, tyrant 
of Sicily, and forced their way into it with a determination to murder 
him; he came out to them in a mean dreſs, and with duſt on his head: 
and told the ſoldiers, he gave himſelf up to them, to treat him as they 
pleaſed, His appearance fo altered, and humiliated, changed their re- 
lations: : and ben tft him ſafe, and uninjured. Theſe very men 

"WS Dio- 
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Dionyſius not long after ſurrounded with his troops in . and 
cut every one of them to pieces. 

2. Dion vs us, fon of Hermocrates, was in the ſervice of the Syra- 
cuſans, and acted as ſecretary to their generals: of whoſe conduct in the 
courſe of an unſucceſsful war with the Carthaginians the Syracuſans. 
complained, and Dionyſius ventured. fo far as to accuſe them of treachery, 
Some in conſequence of his accuſation were executed, and others baniſh- 
ell: when pretending that he was in danger from the cabals of their 
partiſans, and their reſentment for the active part he had taken againſt 
thoſe who had been already convicted, the Carthaginian war ſtill conti- 
nuing, he obtained of the people a guard for his perſon. By means of 
that he poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty of Syracuſe, and became the 


. _ greateſt tyrant the Syracuſans ever knew: and, dying at an advanced age. 
he left the ſovereignty to his ſon. 


3. Dion xstus always with particular caution a to conſpira- 
cies: and having been informed that a foreigner then in the city had given 
out, that he was poſſeſſed of an, infallible ſecret for diſcovering con- 
ſpiracies and treaſon, he ordered him to be ſent for. As ſoon as he came. 


. to the caſtle, he deſired all preſent might withdraw: for he would not 


make the ſecret common, byt was ready to. diſcqver it to Dionyſius alone. 
When the company were accordingly withdrawn, Only, © ſaid he, 

profeſs as I have done, that you are poſſeſſed of the ſecret I pretend to 
diſcover ; and no one will. venture to enter into any conſpiracies againſt 


| you.” Dionyſius, pleaſed with the device, liberally rewarded the man; 


and told his guards, the man had diſcovered to him the moſt aſtoniſh- | 
ing means of detecting conſpirators: which ſo intimidated them, that 


they never in future ventured to form any deſigns againſt him. 


4. Dioxvsius, having engaged in a foreign expedition, committed 
the charge of the caſtle and the treaſury to Andron: of both which, in 


he abſence of Dionyſius, * adviſed him to poſſeſs himſelf. 
Dio 


* 
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Dionyſius, who within a few days returned from his expedition, without 
having heard any thing of any ſuch propoſition, but ever ſuſpicious as 
tyranny always is, told Andror he had been informed of a propoſal that 
had been made to him to betray his truſt; the particulars of which he 
wiſhed to hear from himſelf. Andron gave credit to what he faid ; and 
confeſſed every circumſtance of the fact. After which Dionyſius ordered 
him to be executed, for not having diſcovered the propoſal, that had been 
made to him, immediately on his return: and Hermocrates, who had 
married his ſiſter, he confined in priſon ; but, to oblige her, afterwards 
baniſhed him into Peloponneſus. 
5. Dronys1vs, having gained over a party in Nane to betray the 
city to him, late in the evening attended with ſeven ſoldiers advanced 
to- the walls. The conſpirators from the towers propoſed to him, to at- 
_ tack it with all his force. But he, wiſhing to make himſelf maſter of it 
without any loſs, ſummoned the garriſon on the walls to ſurrender : 
threatening, in caſe of their refuſal to put every man to the ſword. One 
of his ſloops at the ſame time by his order entered: the port of Naxus; 
with trumpets on board, and .boatfwains, who appriſed the Naxians of 
their ſituation ; informing them, they all belonged to ſeparate ſhips, which 
they would ſoon. ſee in their harbour. The terrour of ſo great a naval 
force, and the threats of Dionyſius, prevailed on the Naxians to ſurren-. 
der their city, without occaſioning him to ſtrike a blow... 
6.. Hy MIL cox having blocked up the harbour of the Motyzans, Dio- 
nyſius drew his forces out of the town, and eneamped on the ſhore op- 
poſite to the enemy, who ſtretched along the mouth of the harbour. He 
bade his mem take courage; and both ſoldiers and ſailors exert themſelves, . 
in running the ſhips aſhore :- which to the number of eighty he in one 
day drew out upon a flat muddy piece of land, about twenty furlongs | 
wide, that lay under the promontory which formed a ſide of the harbour: 
and n the ground with wooden piles. Hymilcon, afraid leſt Di- 
| Aa 2 | onyſius, 
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.onyſius, having thus ſecured his own thips, ſhould take an opportunity 
of attacking him in rear, and ſhutting him up in the harbour, with the 
firſt fair wind withdrew his fleet: and left Dionyſius in poſſeſſion of the 
harbour, his ſhips in ſafety, and the town in peace. 

5. Drioxys1vs, being in poſſeſſion of the tower, held out againſt 
:the forces of Dion; and ſent an embaſly to the Syracuſans with pro- 
poſals of peace: who, as a preliminary to any ſuch negotiation, inſiſted 
on his abdication of the ſovereignty : with which if he complied, they 
were ready to treat with him; if not, they were determined upon an 
unremitting war. Dionyſius again diſpatched a herald, requiring them 
to ſend ambaſſadors ; into whoſe hands he would reſign the ſovereignty, | 

and conclude with them a peace. Ambaſſadors were accordingly ſent ; 
and the citizens reſigned themſelves up to intemperate joy on the reco- 
very of their liberty: and became leſs attentive to their defence. Dio- 
-nyſius.m the mean time detained the ambaſſadors, and drawing out his 
Forces advanced againſt the walls, which he forced by a vigorous attack, 

recovered the city, and retained poſſeſſion of the caſtle. | 

8. Taz next day Dionyſius ſet at liberty the Syracuſan ambaſſadors, 
that he had detained : who were followed by women, charged with 
letters to Dion and Megacles from the ſiſter of the one, and the wife 
.of the other, as well as to other Syracuſans, whoſe wives had been con- 
. fined during the ſiege. Theſe letters were produced before an aſſembly 
of the people, and read: the general purport of which was, an earneſt 
requeſt to their huſbands and relations, not to ſuffer them to languiſh 
an the hands of Dionyſius. The addreſs of one particular letter was, 
% Hipparion (which was the name of Dion's ſon) to his father.” But 
vrhen the ſecretary opened the letter, and read it: inſtead of a letter 
from a fon to his father, it appeared to be a familiar letter from Dio- 
nyſius to Dion; written in the moſt friendly terms, and by great pro- 
anikes ſoliciting him to his intereſts, This letter rendered Dion ever 
| | | | afterwards 
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afterwards ſuſpected by the Syracuſans, and entirely deprived him of his 
conſequence in the ſtate: the adden Dionyſius had moſt in view, to ac- 
compliſn. 

9. THE Carthaginians having invaded the "ARR territories with 
an army of thirty thouſand men, Dionyſius, who had taken care to 
erect various forts and caſtles in different parts, ſent ambaſſadors to con- 


clude a peace with them; on condition of delivering. up to them all 


their forts and caſtles. The terms were readily accepted by the Cartha- 
ginians ; who were very well ſatisfied with receiving poſſeſſion of their 
forts, without the hazard of a battle, and left conſiderable garriſons in 


— 


each of them. The main army, materially reduced by thoſe detach- 


ments, which were diſperſed in different parts, . atterwank 
attacked with ſucceſs, and entirely routed. 

10. Dionys1us, having formed a deſign to reduce 1 en- 
tered into an alliance with the Himerenſians. He then made war upon 
ſome of the neigbouring cities; and encamped near Himera: whither, 


the people being in alliance with him, he was frequently ſending depu- 


tations : and his army was for ſome time ſupplied by the Himerenſians 
with proviſions. But ſo great an army ſtill continuing in their vicinity, 
without attempting any thing of conſequence, raiſed in the Hymeren- 
ſians a ſuſpicion of ſome concealed deſigns : and they refuſed to ſupply 
him in the ſame liberal manner they had done before. Dionyſius therefore 
made his neceſſities a pretence of breaking with the Himerenſians ; 
advanced with all his forces againſt the city, and took it by ſtorm. 
11, Diox vs ius formed a deſign to abridge the old ſoldiers of 


their pay: at which the young ones expreſſed their indignation, as an 


act of extreme cruelty; to ſtarve thoſe in their old age, who had ſpent 
their youth in the ſervice of their country. Finding the oppoſition. his 
deſign was likely to meet with, he convened an aſſembly, and thus ad- 
dreſſed them. © The juniors I expect to n the ſhock of battle: 

with 
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with the ſeniors I mean to garriſon my forts: and to both I intend 
equal pay. For they, whoſe fidelity. has been tried, are the proper 
perſons to be entruſted with the charge of the fortifications: and the 
ſervice is attended with leſs fatigue.” All were pleaſed with the regu- 
lations; and departed in good humour. But as ſoon as the troops were 
diſperſed, and diſpoſed of in different ſtations and garriſons, he ſtruck 
off the veterans from their pay, who had now no longer. the body: of 
the army to ſupport them. 

12. DionYs1vs, in an expedition he had undertaken, had a mind 
to try the fidelity of his naval captains.. The object of his expedition 
ha wiſhed to keep ſecret, and therefore mentioned to none of them; 
giving to every captain a tablet ſealed up, but an entire blank within: 
and ordered them, as ſoon as they were under fail, on a certain ſignal 
given, to open their tablets; and ſteer their courſe according to the di- 
rectons, they ſhould find within. As ſoon as they were under fail; 
he himſelf in a. ſwift-failing veſſel; before the ſignal was given, run 
round the fleet, and of. every. captain demanded. his tablet. Thoſe, 
who had broken their ſeals, he ordered..to be executed for breach of 
orders: to the reſt he gave tablets, in which the real name of the city, 
that was the object of the expedition, was written. And. by this means 
the expedition being kept ſecret ſucceeded; he attacked Amphipolis, of 
which unprepared to receivs an enemy, and 3 he eaſily 

made himſelf maſter. 

| 13. To diſcover the opinion his ſubzects e of him, and 
know who were his enemies, Dionyſius ordered the names to be given 
in to him of ſeveral muſick girls and proſtitutes: who, inſtead of receiving 
preſents from him, as they expected, were by the torture made to con- 
feſs,: what were the ſentiments they had heard their lovers expreſs of 
the tyranny. Thus having informed himſelf of all, who were averſe ta 
bis * ſome of them he executed, and baniſhed others. 
5 ; 14. AFTER: 
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14. AFTER. Dionyſius had diſarmed the citizens; whenever 
he had occaſion to take the field againſt an enemy, he marched a 
hundred furlongs from the city, and then delivered every man his arms. 
And when the war was terminated, before they entered the city, and 
the gates were thrown open, they were ordered to ground their arms: 
which were carried away, and depoſited in the tower; on Ang of 
being taken care of, and kept in order. e 
15. ANOTHER ſtratagem Dionyſius employed, to diſcover thoſe who 
were averſe to his government, was the following. He privately ſet 
fail for Italy, and ordered a report to be ſpread, that he had been killed 
by his own ſoldiers. They, who were inimical to the tyranny, joyfully 
ran together; congratulating each other on the happy event. Whe 
thoſe were, as ſoon as he had been informed by his emiſſaries; he or- 
dered them to be apprehended, and put to death. 
16. AT another time Dionyfius pretended illneſs; and catund A 
report to be propagated, that he was at the point of death. While 
many were expreſling their joy on the occaſion, the tyrant appeared in 
public with his guards; and ordered all to execution, who had been 
exulting at the fatal event. 
17. DioxvysIvs obliged the Carthaginians to pay for their BEER 
a very high ranſom: but the Grecian priſoners, that were in the ſer- 
vice of Carthage, he diſcharged without any ranſom at all. This par- 
tiality of the tyrant rendered the. Greeks ſuſpected by the Carthaginians; 
who diſcharged all the Greek mercenaries from their ſervice. This 
rid Dionyſus of fo formidable an enemy as the Greeks. 
18. D1ownys1vs, in the war with the Meſſenians, in order to en- 
courage a ſuſpicion that prevailed of his having a party among them in 
his intereſt, when he ravaged the country, ordered his men ſcrupu- 
 douſly to avoid offering any injury to the eſtates of particular perſons. 
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This is a ſtratagem I remember to have been practiſed by other gene- 
rals. But Dionyſius carried it farther: in pretended ſecreſy, he diſ- 
patched a ſoldier into the city, with a talent of gold for the ſuſpected 
perſons. The, Meſſenians ſeiſed the meſſenger, with the gold upon 
him; and being informed by him for whoſe uſe the preſent was in- 
tended, the perſons ſo rendered ſuſpected were ordered to be tried for 
treaſon: who notwithſtanding, being men of conſequence, had a. 
powerful party in their favour, and eſcaped the tyrant's ſnare. Fac- 
tions however were thus promoted: and by means of them Dionyſius 
became maſter of Meſſena. 

19. His treaſury being low, Dionyſius ab 1 a tax on the people zz 
to which, having been frequently charged with it, they did not very 
chearfully ſubmit: and he on tlie other hand did not think it adviſe- 
able to compel the payment of it. A few days after, he ordered the 
civil officers to take all the offerings from the temple of Aſclepius (and 
there were many both of ſilver and gold), to carry them to the forum, 
and there expoſe them to ſale. The Syracuſans with great avidity pur- 
chaſed them at high prices; and a very conſiderable ſum of money was 
raiſed: of which as ſoon as Dionyſius had poſſeſſed himſelf, he paſſed 
an edict, that whoever had facrilegiouſly bought any of the offerings 
at the temple of Aſelepius, ſhould on pain of death immediately re- 

place them in the temple, and reſtore them to the god. The edi&t 
was accordingly obeyed: theofferings were reſtored to- the god: and - 
Dionyſius kept the money. 

20. DionysIvs having taken a city, part of the inhabitants of 
which had fallen in the ſiege, and part he had baniſhed, left a ſmall 
garriſon in it. But the town being a large one, and not tenable with 
ſo few as he had been able to ſpare; he married the captive ſlaves to 
the daughters of their maſters: thereby not only th Han the gar- 

rien; $i 
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riſon; but from the natural abhorrence of each other, that muſt Gab | 
between them and their ere "ſecuring | to büirnfelf the . * 


1 


the people. * 


21. Drown sus, king” cl for Tyrihenia with a hundred 


veſſels, and tranſports,” touched at the temple « of Leucotheæ; where he 
received five hundred talents, and then purſadd his voyage. But being 
informed that the ſoldiers and failors had ſtolen 4 thouſand talents” of 
> gold; and many more of filver; before he diſembarked, he ordered pro- 
clamation to be made, that every one ſhould carry to him half of what 
he had got, and keep the other half himſelft and in failure of com- 
pliante with his orders he threatened immediate death. After he had 


from each thus exacted à half of the plunder they had acquired, the 


| other half he extorted from them; er * erg duftend 15 . a 
1 ſubſiſtence of corn. : 


Maur öf he Pais | tbl Phthighreki Skip; i 


wa "diſperſed themſelves in” different parts of Italy. And when Diony- 


fits, tyrant of Sicily, ſent” ambaſſadors to the Metapontians and other 
Italian ſtates,” to Propoſe « conditions of peace; Euephenus adviſed t 


youths; who ſtudied under him. and their fathers, to pay hb Kredit ko 


the tyrant's 8 profeſſions. 5 ſius being informed of the conduct of 

henus be could get the philoſopher into tink 5 power; 
to tranſport him from Metapontium to Rhegium. It afterward happen- 
ed, that he fell into his hands: and Dionyſius directed a regular proſe- 
cution of him for the great injuries he had done him. To the accuſations 
urged againſt him Euephenus replied, that he hadacted conſcientiouſſy and 
juſtly. Thoſe, ſays he, whony I adviſed, were my. friends and acguaint- 
ance: but the t y rant, agal Wig! I adviſed them, 1 nog 4 not « even by 
| Hglrt. He Was fee adjudged to d 8. er ted at his] zntence, He ad 


dreſſed Dionyſius ; ad told him, 0 1291 weſcedin 15 Ales pas 
A liter in Parti ufrmärfied, Who Jes 16 ales e of ERA he 
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died: 0 he requeſted leave to reviſit his ay; ; N him, 
0 he would in a ſhort time return, and meet his ſentence.” While every 
| body laughed at the apparent folly of the man : Dionyſius, ſtruck with 
the firmneſs. of his demeanour, aſked him; who would be bail for his 
return. I will find, © replied he, a bail; who will anſwer for it with 
his life: and immediately called Eucritus ; who readily engaged; at the 
riſk of his life, to anſwer for his friend's appearance. Six months were 
allowed Euephenus for the tranſaction of his buſineſs at Parium : for 
which place he immediately ſet out, while Eucritus in his abſence re- 
mained a priſoner at Rhegium. The fact was extraordinary: but the 
| _ concluſion of it ſtill more ſo. For after the expiration of the ſix months, 
| Euephenus, having ſettled his ſiſter, returned to Sicily; ſurrendered him- | 
| ſelf up to his ſentence, and deſired his bail might be diſcharged. Di- 
| . onyſius in admiration of the virtue, they had both diſplayed, forgave 
Euephenus, and diſcharged Eucritus from confinement. And taking 
| them both by their hands, he requeſted them to admit him as a third into 
their friendſhip ; and to continue with him, and partake of his fortunes. 
1 They acknowledged the tyrant's kindneſs; but-requeſted him, if he gave 
| them their life, to permit them to return to their former manner of en- 
| | Joying it, and the proſecution of their beloved ſtudies. By this act of 
| generoſity Dionyſius gained over many Italian ſtates to his confidence. 


| 
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AGATHOCLES: 


| AGATHOCLES, having broken the oath be pledged to his ene: 
nel eee enen * 
upper we will caſt up our oaths.” 


1 > Aran Aunthdes had defeat th kenne i. bot their go: 
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neral Dinocrates to Leontium; to inform his countrymen, that it was 

his intention, in the preſervation of his priſoners, to rival the glory of 
Dionyſius, who after the battle at the river Eleporus preſerved the lives 
of all the priſoners he had taken. The Leontines in confidence of his 
promiſe ſent him magnificent preſents. Agathocles then ordered all the 
priſoners to meet him unarmed. When the general, as directed, bade 
every man, who thought as Agathocles did, hold up his hand. My 
thoughts, © ſaid Agathocles, are to ſlay every man of you: the number 
of whom was ten thouſand: The ſoldiers, who ſurrounded them, ac- 


cording to the tyrant's orders immediately cut them to pieces. 


3. AGATHOCLES having received information, that ſome of the 
Syracuſan chiefs had it in contemplation to attempt innovations, offered 
a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods for a victory he had gained over the Car- 
thaginians. And invited to the entertainment, he made on the occaſion, 
five hundred perſons, whom he ſuppoſed moſt inimical to his govern- 
ment. The entertainment was moſt ſumptuous and magnificent. And 
after the company had all drank pretty freely, he himſelf in a ſcarlet 
robe in the Tarentine faſhion thrown looſely round him advanced into 
the midſt of them, and ſung, and played on the harp, and danced; while 
mirth and revelry prevailed around. When all were in the height of 
enjoyment, Agathocles withdrew himſelf, as being tired, and wanting 
to change his dreſs. A number of armed men immediately ruſhed in, 
and falling upon the company with their drawn ſwords, n not an 
individual to eſcape. 

4. Wurm Ophelas, the Cyrenian, with a numerous s army was 18. 
vancing againſt Agathocles: hearing the Cyrenian was notoriouſly 
addicted to the love of boys, he ſent. an embaſſy to him, and his ſon 
Heraclides as a hoſtage, a boy of extraordinary beauty : ordering him'to 
hold out for a few days againſt his ſolicitations. The Cyrenian, charmed 
n the beauty of the boy, conceived a violent paſſion for him, and 
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\ ſtrongly ſolicited * to comply with his deſires. Thus engaged, na 
= thocles ſuddenly attacked, and flew-him; and entirely defeated his army. 


His ſon alſo he received ſafe, and without any jury having ay n 
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| SS” thage, to try.t the reſolution of his men before he ſailed, ordered procla- 
| mation to be made; that whoever wiſhed to be excuſed from the expedition, 
might go on ſhore, and take with him whatever property he had on board. 
As many as took advantage of the proclamation, he ordered to | exe- 
= |. eution, as traitors and cowards: and extolling thoſe who ſtaid, on board, 
| for their courage. and attachment: to him, he directed his courſe with 
ſixty ſhips to Libya. And as ſoon. as he had diſembarked his troops, 
he ſet fire to his ſhipping ; >: that his. men might fight with, the greater 

reſolution, when they ſaw. themſelves. deprived: of every. reſource which 

the ſhips. might have afforded them. i in their flight. By theſe, ſtrata- 
| E-: gems Agathocles in various battles defeated the Carthaginuans ; and 40 
| : himſelf maſter of many cities in L if. bed 5 ant 3 
| 4 ID. AcaTHrocLEs deſired the Fee to fugnith, * ic two 

thouſand men, intending an expedition into Pheœnicia; where, he in- 

| | formed them, he was invited by a party in his intereſts, who had en- 
| --  gaged to put him in poſſeſſion of the country. The Syracuſans gave credit 
| 3 to his aſſertions; and ſent him the ſupplies he required: Which as foo. 
1 as he had received, he thought no more of bis Phoenician, expedition; 
V 5 but employed his forces againſt his allies, and demoliſhed the Hs 
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2 | tions of Tauromenia. 

E + 25 AGATHOCLEs concluded a peace 7 Mow Hy he 4 off 
= - his forces, and returned into Libya. When convening an aſſembly of 
E : te Syracuſans, * This is the hour, *ſaid he, that I have ever wiſhed 
| _ for; when I might fee my fellow citizens in full fruition of their li- 
| E 82 | * thus ſaid, he took off his robe and ſword, ond. de- 
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clared himſelf a private man. Struck with ſuch an inſtance of pa- 
triotiſm and moderation, the Syracuſans voluntarily committed to him 
the government of the ſtate: who in leſs than fix days, having put 
many of the citizens to death, and driven more than five thouſand | 
into exile, poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty of Syracuſe. _ ... ..., 

8. AcaTHoCLEs having received intelligence, that Tifarchus, 
Anthropinus, and Diocles had formed deſigns. againſt him, ſent for 
them; and inveſted them with the command of a conſiderable force, 

with which he directed them to relieve a city, then in alliance with 
Syracuſe, and cloſely beſieged· « ' To-morrow, © ſaid he, I will meet 
you at Timoleontium with horſes, arms, and baggage, and forward 
the expedition.” They received his commands with rapture; hoping 
to have forces put into their hands, which they meaned to have em- 
ployed againſt hich, The next day, when they met at Timoleontium, 
Agathocles gde * "ſignal for ſeiſing them: on which Diocles, Tiſar- 
chus, and Anthropinus, with their guards, to the number of two. 
hundred, were cut to pieces: and ſix hundred others, who CO” to 
aſliſt the m. were r. 
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WHILE Hipparinus reſided at Leontium; A that A 
was ungarriſoned, a conſiderable force having been ordered from ĩt 
under the command of Calippus, he reſolved to march a body of troops 

from Leontium and attack it: previouſly dif patching ſome emiſſaries : 

to re city, with orders to ſlay the centinels. Theſe orders executed, 

they opened the gates; through which Hipparinus entered with his ; 

mere, and made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, _ | T 
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CHAP. V. 
THEOCLES: 
THEOCLEs advanced with the Chalcidians from Eubœa againſt 
Leontium ; of which he made himſelf maſter, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Sicilians, who had before been in poſſeſſion of it. The Platæans alſo 
ſent thither a colony from Megarz, which they wanted to plant at Le- 
ontium under the protection of Theocles ; who had told them, he was 
under an oath not to diſturb the Sicilians, but that he would open the 
gates to them in the night, and they might then uſe their diſcretion in 
regard to them. The gates being accordingly thrown open, the Me- 
garenſians poſſeſſed themſelves of the forum and the tower; and attacked 
the Sicilians: who, finding themſelves, unarmed a. d unprepared, un- | 
equal to make head againſt the enemy, abandoned the city, and fled. 
The Megarenſians then undertook to ſupply the place of the Sicilians, 
and became allies to the Chalcidians. : 
2, ArrR a reſidence of about fix months with the Chalcidians, 
Theocles by the following ſtratagem expelled the Megarenſians from the 
city. He pretended in the courſe of the late war to have made a vow, 
if ever he became maſter of Leontium, to offer ſacrifices to twelve gods, 
and celebrate them in arms. The Megarenſians, who entertained no 
ſuſpicions of any hoſtile deſigns, congratulated him on the occaſion ; 
and wiſhed ſucceſs might crown his pious acts. The Chalcidians then 
borrowed arms of them ; that, while the ceremonies were performing, 
they might make the proceſſion. After they had halted in the forum, 
Theocles ordered proclamation to be made; that the Megarenſians ſhould - 
auit the city before ſun-ſet. They fled to the altars ; and implored 
Theocles not to expel them from the city, or at leaſt not to expel them 
unarmed. 
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unarmed, But after conſulting with the Chalcidians, it was determined We 
unſafe, to remove from their city ſuch a number of enemies, and put [2 'B 
ſwords in their hands. They were therefore diſmiſſed without arms: q - 5:4 


and, by the permiſſion of the n for one ſeaſon only wintere. ; 
at Trailus. 
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HIPPOCRATES. 


HIPPOCRATES, having formed a deſign to make himſelf maſter | 
of the city of the Ergetini, who ſerved as ſtipendaries in his army, 
in the diſpoſition of the booty uſed always to allot them the largeſt 
portion; gave them an advanced pay; complimented them on being the 
beſt troops in his army; and tried all means to allure as many of them 
as he could into his ſervice. The honours, the advantages, the repu- 
tation they acquired under Hippocrates, induced them in great numbers 

to quit their city, and enliſt in his army: whom he received with pecu- 
har marks of favour, and aſſembling all his forces, marched. through 
the country of the Læſtrygonians; poſting the Ergetini on the ſnore: 
and the reſt of his army he encamped higher up in the country. The 
Ergetini being thus decoyed into. the field, Hippocrates detached a body 
to the evacuated city, with a herald to take poſſeſſion of it in his name: 
and the Geloians, and Camarinzans he ordered to fall upon the Ergetini, 
and cut them to pieces, 
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mal HA r. vin 


DAPHNÆUs. 


IN an action, where the Syracuſans and Italians were engaged againſt 
the Carthaginians, the Syracuſans being poſted in the right wing, and 
the Italians in the left, Daphnæus, hearing a loud and confuſed noiſe 
on the left, haſted thither : where he found the Italians hard preſſed, and 


ſcarcely able to maintain their ground. Returning to the right wing, 
he told the Syracuſans, they were victorious in the left: and a vigorous 


effort on their ſide would render the victory compleat. The Syracuſans, 


on confidence of the truth of their general's aſſertion, impetuouſly 
charged the Barbarians, and defeated them. | 


CHAP. Im 


LE PTIN ES. 15 


TH E „ filing by. Pachinus, pong Penang and 
committed great depredations on the country around it: when Lep- 
tines in the night placed an ambuſcade of horſe, with orders to ſeiſe an 


opportunity, and ſet their temporary camp on fire. As ſoon as the 


Carthaginians ſaw their tents and baggage on fire, thither with all ex- : 


pedition they haſted, to ſave what property they could; but in their 
attempt were intercepted by the ambuſh, who purſued them to their ſhips 


with great ſlaughter. 
2. LeeTIiNEsS, failing from Lacedæmon, touched at Tarentum: 


and there landed with ſorne of his crew. The Tarentines offered no 


violence to any of the ſailors, as being Lacedæmonians; but enquired 
1 . . {OM for 
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for Leptines, in order to apprehend him. When throwing off his 


robe, taking his utenſils in his hand, and ſome wood upon his ſhoulder, 
He got on board his ſhip again; and flipping his anchor, put off 


to ſea. His ſailors ſwam to him; whom when he had received on board, | 


he directed his courſe to Syracuſe, and joined e us. 
CH A ”. i 


FEW) ANN ON. 

AS Annon paſſed by Sicily, Dionyſius diſpatched a 
feet to intercept him: which having come nearly up with hi 
reefed his fails, and laid te. The enemy, who watched h 


did the ſame. Annon then ordered his men as expeditiouſly aas poſſible | 


to ſet their fails: and crowding all the fail he could, got glear of the 


enemy; who were thrown into confuſion by this ſudden TY; 


not being very expert at naval mancœuvres. * 


IMILCON. * 


IMILCON the Carthaginian, who was well ente with the 
propenſity of the Libyans to liquor, in a great number-of veſſels of 
wine infuſed laudanum: and having lodged them in the ſaburbs, he 
kirmiſhed a little with the enemy; and then as if overpowered retreated 
into the city. The Libyans, elated at their ſuppoſed advantage, and at 
having blocked up the Carthaginians in their city, made very free with 
the wine they found; which threw them into a — gs and 
Lele them to the diſcretion of the enemy, 
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2. IxILcox, with the Carthaginian fleet, weighed anchor in the 
mght from Libya on. an expedition to. Sicily: having furniſhed the 
maſters of the ſhips with ſealed tablets, in which he wrote the place of 
their deſtination. That ſo; in caſe they ſhould be ſeparated, they 
might know what. port. to make, without expoſing the ſecret of his 
expedition to the information of deſerters. And the windows at the 


heads of the ſhips he ſtopped up; that the enemy might not at a. 


diſtance ſee his lights, and be thereby appriſed of his invaſion. - 

3. Im1Lcon had beſieged a town in Libya, to which there were 
two narrow and difficult approaches: and to defend them, the Libyans 
had poſted two ſtrong garriſons: Imilcon diſpatched. a. revalter, to 


give them intelligence; that he intended to+raiſe a. mound on one of 


thoſe approaches, where he had determined his attack; and to fink, a a 
Sos acroſs the other, to prevent the beſieged from ſallying out, and 
attacking his rear. 'The Libyans, obſerving. the works begun, gave 
credit to che revolterʒ and, collected their whole ſtrength againſt that 
approach, on which he had begun to erect his works. When Imilcon, 


having previouſly: prepared wood for the purpoſe, in the night filled. the 
foſs he had cut in that approach, marched his forces over it; and, 


while the enemy s whole attention was directed to the. other cared by. 
that quarter carried the town. 


4. Havino beſieged - Agrigentum, e encamped not far 


from the city. From whence ſeeing the enemy march out in great 


Foree, he gave private directions to his officers at a given ſignal, to 
make a haſty retreat. The Agrigentines preſſed cloſely on them. in 
their flight, and were drawn a conſiderable diſtance from their city. 
When Imilcon, with a body of troops having poſted himſelf in ambuſh, 


ſet fire to ſame wood, which he had ordered to be placed near the walls 


for the purpoſe. The purſuers ſeeing a great ſmoak ariſe from the 
walls, and apprehending ſome. part of their city to be on fire, quitted 
b ; 8 | WO: the 
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the purſuit, and with all expedition returned to the relief of it. While 
thoſe, who had before fled, faced about, and preſſed hard upon their 
rear. And as ſoon as they reached the place, where the ambuſh was 
poſted, Imilcon with his forces vigorouſly attacked them, cut many of 
them to pieces, and the reſt were made priſoners. 

5. IMizcon lay encamped near Cronium againſt the generals of 
Dionyſius: who, being between him and the town, prevented the Car- 
thaginian forces from entering it, though the Cronians would readily 
have admitted them. Imilcon, therefore, informed of the diſpoſition 
of the people, cut down all the wood he could find, a great quantity 
of which grew near the enemy's camp; and piled it in front of them. 
Then taken advantage of a wind, that blew directly againſt them, he 
ſet at on fire; and while they were involved in a cloud of ſmoak, ſlipped 
by them, and reached the walls: when the Cronians opened their gates 
to him, and he entered the city, while the enemy knew og of 
* march. 


CHAP. XL, 


GESCON. 


AMILCAR, one of the ableſt generals the 8 ever had, 
commanded their forces in Lybia : but after a ſeries of great ſucceſſes, 
became obnoxious to a faction, who envied him his reputation; and 
charging him with deſigns againſt the liberties of the people, procured 
him to be condemned, and executed. And his brother Geſcon was ba- 
niſned. New generals were then appointed; under whoſe conduct the 
Carthaginian arms met with nothing but repeated defeats: till their very 
exiſtence became a matter of doubt. In theſe difficulties what could 


—_ do:? They could not raiſe Amilcar from the tomb. They therefore 
C c 2 | addr eſſed 
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addreſſed a penitential letter to Geſcon ; recalling him from exile, con- 
ſtituting him general of their armies, and engaging to deliver up to him 
his own; and his brother's enemies, to. be puniſhed at his diſcretion. 


Geſcon, on his return to his country, ordered his enemies to be brought 


before him in chains; and commanding them to lie down upon their 
bellies on the ground, he thrice put his foot lightly upon their necks; 
and ſaid, he had by ſuch humiliation of them taken ſufficient revenge 


for his brother's death. This done, he diſmiſſed them; adding, I will 
not return evil for evil, but repay evil with good. T his conduct pro- 


aured Geſcon a general eſteem, and the ready obedience of all parties, 
both of friends, and enemies; as a character equally amiable and great. 


And their public affairs ſoon took a different turn, his courage conquer- 


ing; and the ſweetneſs of his manners engaging the vanquiſhed to him. 


CHAP. XII. 


TINGLEON.  _ 

TIMOLEON, having taken the field in Sicily againſt the Cartha- 
ginians, juſt as he was advancing to battle, met a mule loaded with: 
pariley. His army was intimidated with the omen: for it was cuſtom-- 
ary with them, to deck with parſley the monuments of the dead. But 
Timoleon, giving a different turn to the omen, cried out, The gods 
have determined to us the victory: for the reward of victory in the 
Iſthmian games is a crown of parſley.” This ſaying, he put a ſprig of 
parſley upon his temples; and his generals did the ſame: and the reſt 
of the army following their example, ſtuck a piece of parſley on their 

temples; and in full confidence of victory advanced to the field. 
2. TIM oL RON having cloſely beſieged the tyrant Mamercus, who 
by falſe promiſes, and. breach of oaths, had deceived, and murdered. | 

numbers: 


* 
. 


2 
WW 


numbers he promiſed to ſurrender himſelf to Timoleon, and take his 


trial before the Syracuſans; if he would engage not to ſtand forward as 


his proſecutor. The condition was complied with; and Timoleon: 


conducted Mamercus to Syracuſe. As: ſoon as he had introduced him 


into the aſſembly :. © I will not, © ſaid he, proſecute this man; for ſo L 


promiſed. him: but I order him to be immediately executed. For there 


is no law more juſt ; than that he, who has en pen © to their 


n, ſhould once be over-reached himſelf. mM 


3. T1MOLEON, according to articles of alliance, 8 been « or- 
dered to the aſſiſtance of the Syracuſans, climbed a very high mountain; 


from whenee he.faw the Carthaginian army drawn' up, to the number; 
of fifty thouſand men, in a bleak ſituation, directly expoſed to the 
wand and the enemy. Immediately convening a council, «« Now, ſaid 


he,” is the moment for victory. For there exiſts an oracle, that hath 
decreed defeat to the army, that occupies the exact ſtation the Cartha- 
ginians have taken. And the period is now at hand, that muſt deter- 


mine the oracle.” This aſſurance gave ſpirits to the Greeks, who with 


2 very. inferiour force obtained. the victory. Sd 


en AP. XIII. 


ARISTON: 


A 8 1 A with one ſmall veſſel convoyed the 1 nb ; 


with corn, an enemy's ſhip appeared in view, chaſed, and came up 
with him, juſt as he was going to land. He laid the tranſports as near 


the ſhore as he could, and himſelf kept on the outſide of them. So 


that if the enemy attacked the men, who landed the corn, they. might 
_ _ with. darts from the tranſports : and if they attacked the tranſ 
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ports, he might lay upon their ſides, and hem them in between them 
and his own veſſel. 

2. Axis Tron, the Corinthian admiral, after a naval engagement 
'between the Athenians and Syracuſans, in which the victory remained 
undetermined, both fleets keeping the ſea, ordered proviſions to be got 

ready, and ſtood for the ſhore. After his forces had diſembarked, and 
made a haſty meal, he ordered them all on board again. And while 
the Athenians, ſuppoſing the enemy in acknowledgment of their defeat 
had borne away, and left them maſters of the ſea, were exulting in 
their victory, and had landed; one employed on one thing, and one 
en another, in making preparations for their dinner: the Syracuſans 
faddenly attacked them. In the Athenian fleet all was confuſion; each 
without his dinner, getting on board his ſhip with what expedition he 
could. While the Syracuſans, who had thoroughly refreſhed them- 
elves, obtained an wy victory. 


HK P. XIV. 


THRASYMEDE. 


"THRASYMEDE, ſon of Philomelus, being enamoured with the 
_ Qaughter of Piſiſtratus, as ſhe was walking in a proceſſion, ran up to 
her and ſaluted her. Her brother reſented the liberty, and repreſented 
it as an affront: when Piſiſtratus coolly obſerved to him; „If we 
puniſh ſome for too great an affe&ion to us, what muſt we do with 

thoſe who avowedly hate us?” The paſſion of Thrafymede every day 
Increaſing, he engaged a party of his friends to affiſt him in carrying 
off the fair: which they effected, while ſhe was aſſiſting at a religious 
ceremony. Foreing their way through the crowd with drawn ſwords, 
they ſeiſod the maid, carried her on board a ſhip, and ſet fail for 
| gina. 
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Agina; Hippias, her eldeſt brother, was at that time ſcouring the 
{eas of pirates: and ſuppoſing the veſſel from the expedition with which 

it failed, to be of that deſcription, bore down upon it, and . took it. 
When Thraſymede, and the reſt, were brought before the tyrant, to 8 
anſwer for their outrage; inſtead of ſupplicating his pardon, they told 
him with firmneſs and reſolution, to treat them as he pleaſed: aſſuring 
him, that from the time they reſolved on- the enterpriſe, they had re- 
ſigned themſelves to death, and deipiſed it. Piſiſtratus was ſtruck with 
the dignity of mind they diſcovered; and gave his daughter in marriage 
to Thraſymede. This att procured him the favour and friendſhip of: 
all his ſubjects; who no longer conſidered him as a tyrant, but as an 
affectionate Tater, and patriotic Citizen... | 


CHAP: xv. 


| ME GACLES. 
 MEGACLES, the Meſſenian, exerted. himſelf. with extraordinary 
vigour againſt Agathocles tyrant of Syracuſe, ſpirited up. many of the 
Sicthans againft him, and ſet a price on his head. Irritated at his con- 
duct, Agathocles. beſieged Meſſenæ, and ſent a herald to demand Mega- 
eles: declaring, that if he was not given up to him, he would ſtorm 
the city; and reduce every inhabitant to ſlavery. Megacles, vrho deſpiſed 
death, propoſed to his fellow citizens; to appoint him their ambaſſador; 
and he would voluntarily ſurrender himſelf into the hands of the tyrant. 
The Meſſenians did ſo; and Megacles, being introduced into the camp 
of Agathocles, thus addreſſed him, I come in the name of my city, 
an ambaſſador from the Meſſenians; and the object of my. embaſſy is 
to. die. But firſt convene your friends and give me an ambaſſador $ hear 
ing.. An aſſembly being accordingly ſummoned, Megacles was intro 
HT ak. duced : A 
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duced: and, after pleading the privileges of his country, © If, ſaid he, 
the Meſſenians had engaged in an expedition againſt Syracuſe, with a 
determination utterly to deſtroy it, would not you have done againſt the 
Meſſenians every thing, I have done againſt the Syracuſans ?” Agatho- 
cles ſmiled at the queſtion : and his friends, that were preſent, inter- 
ceded for the ambaſſador. Agathocles accordingly ſent him back unhurt, 
concluded the war, and entered into alliance with the Meſſenians. 


nA r. xu. 


PAMMENES. 


HEN Pammenes marched his army through Phocis to Thebes, 
he found the enemy in poſſeſſion of a fort called Philobœotus, to which 
there were two narrow approaches: one was defended by a ſtrong poſt 
which the enemy had ſecured; the other was more open. Through the 
latter Pammenes, having contracted the extent of his lines and deepen- 
ed his phalanx, ordered his army to file to the right as if with intention | 
of forcing his way. The enemy collected all their force to oppoſe him; 
even evacuating the poſt they had taken, to defend the other paſs. This 
was what Pammenes wiſhed, who immediately detached a body of troops 


| to ſecure the deſerted poſt: And through t the > approach, it nde. 
he marched his army without loſfs. 


2. Palamenvs beitig ſtrong in cavalry, but In Heflintey dry riſe. 


klour to the enemy, who particularly 1 in heavy-armed troops out num- 


pered him, poſted the few heavy armed troops He had, and ſome of his 
light. infantry, againſt the ſtrongeſt quarter of the enemy': 8 army: and 
ordered them after à faint Kirtniſh to fly, and thereby draw the heavy- 
armed troops of the enemy Troth the mam body of the arty. This 
ſucceeding as he —_ he advanced at the head of A body of cavalry 


from 
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from the other wing, fell furiouſly upon their rear; and the troops, 
that had before fled, facing about, he incloſed the Fanny, and either 
took them priſoners, or cut them to pieces. 

3. PAMMENEs formed a deſign to make himſelf maſter of the har- 
bour of the Sicyonians; which was then under the protection of 
Thebes. And, at the ſame time he advanced againſt the city by land, 
he manned a merchant-man with ſoldiers : which anchored at the-mouth 
of the harbour. Towards the evening ſome of them, without 
arms, went on ſhore, as merchants, to make purchaſes, and ſee the 
market. After the evening was ſomewhat advanced, and the ſhip had 
entered the harbour; Pammenes with a great and confuſed noiſe at- 
tacked the city. All run to the quarter, where the attack was made. 
Even they, who lived on the beach, left it, and fled to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their friends in the city. The armed troops in the mean time 
went on ſhore; and made themſelves maſters of the harbour without 
oppoſition. | | 

4. PAMMENES ordered his men to obſerve the . of the trum- 
pet, in a manner contrary to their proper ſignification. As ſoon as 
they heard the retreat ſounded, they were inſtructed to charge: and 
when the trumpet ſounded the charge, they were directed to retreat. 
And of both thoſe devices he availed himſelf with ſucceſs. _ 

5. PAMMENEs, with a ſmall force, being ſurpriſed by the enemy, 
who were very ſuperiour in number, diſpatched a ſpy into their 
camp; who informed himſelf of the worD, and returned, and diſco- 
vered it to Pammenes. At midnight he attacked the camp; and, while 
the enemy in the dark could not diſtinguiſh each other, nor know their 
friends from their foes, who had Pod 8 — the wok p, ob- 
tained a ee victory. a r 
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CHAP. XVIL 


HERACLIDES. 
DEMETRIUS, having engaged in an expedition into Lydia, in his 
adſence committed the charge of Athens to Heraclides. The Athe- 
nian generals ſought to avail themſelves of this opportunity: and for 
that purpoſe endeavoured to gain Hierocles, general of the mercenaries. 
to open. the gates of the citadel in the night, and admit the Athenian 


troops; who would murder Herachdes, and make themſelves maſters 
of the place. This conſpiracy, in which the generals Hipparchus and 
Mneſidamus were principals, was formed at Iliſſus, during the cele- 
bration of the leſſer myſteries. Hierocles, however, faithful to Hera- 
clides and his truſt, informed him of the dark deſign : who concerted. 
. meaſures with him for admitting them; opening only a part of the 


gates. In the night four hundred and twenty men were accordingly 

admitted, under the conduct of Mneſidamus, Polycles, Calliſthenes, 
Theopompus, Satyrus, Onetorides, Sthenocrates, and Pythion. He- 
raclides, having previouſly introduced into the citadel. two thouſand 


. men, diſpatched without noiſe or confuſion the „ and ther 


forces. as faſt as they entered. 

2. HERACL1DEs, the Tarentme architect, engaged with Philip, 
father of Perſeus, with his own hand to deſtroy the Rhodian fleet. 
When, leaving the royal palace, he expoſed to the people marks of the. 


king's cruel uſage of him, and fled to the altars. The people expreſſed 
great compaſſion for him: and by. favour of them he got into a boat, 


and eſcaped to Rhodes. To you, * he to the nn I fly: 


* The leſſer myſteries were celebrated at a place W near the river Iliſſus. 
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for refuge from the cruel treatment I have experienced at the hands of 


Philip; only for preventing an unjuſt war he meditated againſt you. 


And in proof of the truth of what I ſay, here is his letter, addreſſed to 


the Cretans: in which he expreſsly declares his intention of making 


war upon the Rhodians.” The letter ſeemed to place his veracity be- 
yond a doubt: the Rhodians therefore received him courteouſly; and 


thought he might be ſerviceable to them againſt Philip. When, taking 


the advantage of a rough and boiſterous night, he fet fire to all their 
docks. Thirteen of them were entirely demoliſhed ; and all the ſhip- 
ping that was in them. As ſoon as he-ſaw the fire take effect, he got 


into a boat, and, ſlipping off, paſſed over into Macedonia; where he 


afterwards held the firſt place in Philip's friendſhip. 


CHAP. XVII. 


\ 


AGATHOSTRATUS. 


THE Rhodians being engaged in a war with Ptolemy, whoſe fleet 
then lay at Epheſus ; Chremonides, Ptolemy's admiral, embarked, and 
put to ſea, intending to give the Rhodians battle. Agathoſtratus ſailed 
with the Rhodian fleet as far as Melia : and having ſhewn himſelf to the 
enemy, as if declining an action, returned into port. The enemy gave 
a a general cheer, at ſeeing the Rhodians retreat, and returned alſo into 

port. When Agathoſtratus with all expedition putting to ſea again, in 
a a cloſe compact line bore down upon them, juſt as they were landing at 


the temple of Venus; and, vigourouſly attacking them ths ee . 


ed for action, obtained a — victory. 
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CH AP. N. 


LYCUS. 
LYCUS a general of Lyſimachus, when Ancetus general of De- 


metrius was left in charge of Epheſus, and harboured there a number 
of pirates, who committed great depredations on the neighbouring 


countries, found means to bribe Andron the chief-pirate,” to betray 
Epheſus to him. And the conſpiracy was thus conducted: the pirate 
introduced into the city a body of Lycus's troops, without arms, in their 
coats and cloaks, and bound as priſoners. As ſoon as they advanced 


to the citadel, he ordered them to draw their ſwords, which they had 


concealed under their arms: and having ſlain the centinels and guard, 


they gave the ſignal agreed on to Lycus; who, forcing his way to them 


with the reſt of his army, took Anætus priſoner, and made himſelf maſ- 


ter of Epheſus. But after paying the pirates, according to his agree- 
ment, he expelled them from the city; juſtly concluding, he could not 
depend on their fidelity to Nan who had been ſo very e to their 


farmer: friends. 


ona P, xx. 
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| MENEC RATES. 
att n 18 5 
| MENECRATES having attacked Salamis in Cyprus, when his men 


twice driven from the walls had fled to the ſhips, renewed the attack a 


third time; and gave orders to the maſters of the veſſels to weigh an- 
chor, and bear away to an adjacent promontory, and behind it to anchor 
and lie concealed. The ſoldiers, havin ing 9 their . and lad- 
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ders, again attacked the ith and were again beaten off : but when they 
could ſee nothing of their ſhips, finding no hopes of ſafety left them, 
but in victory, they returned to the charge; and, acquiring courage 


from deſpair, drove the beſieged from the walls, and made themſelves 


maſters of the *. 


© H A P. XXL, 


aTHEXODORUS | Ind 


2 4 


 ATHENODORUS Pans been, defeated by Phocion, at Atarnes, 
and. obliged to retreat, adminiſtered an oath to all his officers and ſoldi- 


ers, to fight as long as they were able to ſtand: then led them to the 
ſame ſpot, and renewed the action. 


When the conquered, under the 


gane of the the became eiern 89 een ged. 
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IMUS 3 ten ſhips. was . "Eo warn hl == 


he was intercepted by the Lacedemonians with; a fleet of twenty ſhips 


at Chios. 
ning fight; and, ſeparately attacking the enemy 8 ſhips, 2 as they came 
up with him, defeated a fleet of double his force without any loſs, by 


Keeping cloſe i in with his tranſports, he waintained a run- 


his — and excellent manœuvres. 
Wurd Diotimus with ten ſhips advanced againſt the Lacedæ- 


monian fleet conſiſting of the ſame number; conſcious as they were of 
the Athenians' ſuperiour ſeamanſhip, he could not bring them to an 


action. He afterwards jolned his ſhips, two by two, together, hoiſt- 
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ing only the ſails of one; and thus put to ſea. The Lacedzmonians, 
by the appearance of the ſails diſcerning only five ſhips, and ſuppoſing 
that the whole ſtrength of the enemy, immediately bore down upon 
them. As ſoon as they had advanced too near to eſcape him, Diotimus 
looſed his ſhips, and received their fleet with an equal force. And, 


Jo ſuperiour were the Athenians to the enemy in naval ſcience, that he 
Funk fix of the enemy, and took the other four. 


3. DioTiMus, the Athenian admiral, being ordered upon an ex- 
pedition, that required diſpatch, privately told the captains in the 
fleet, that he meaned only to take with him thoſe veſſels that were 
the beſt ſailers, and could keep up with him. This was given out 
by him, not intending to leave any behind, but in order to make 
them exert themſelves, and by their Kacrity and pond give . to 
the expedition. 

4. Ix TEN DIN an Skfror af an enemy's country, Diotimus landed 
in the night a ſmall party from each ſhip, of which he formed an am- 
buſcade. Early in the-morning he lay to that part of the ſhore, near 
which he had planted the ambuſcade;- ordered the ſoldiers on deck, to 
prepare for action; and made a feint as if with intention to put ſome 
boats, with armed men in them, on ſhore. The enemy advanced to 
the place, to diſpute their landing. When at a ſignal given, the troops 
Gllying out from their ambuſh, fell upon their rear, flew many of 


them, and put the reſt to flight. Diotimus then 1 * _ 


WR further oppoſition, 


1 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XXII. 


 TYNNICHUS. | 
WHEN: Theodoſia a city of Pontus was beſieged by the neigh- 
bouring tyrants, and in danger of being taken; Tynnichus with aſhip- 
of burthen, and one man of war, relieved it. Taking with him as 
many ſoldiers as he could, three. trumpets, and ſome canoes®; in the 
night he arrived near the town: andin.a ſeparate canoe-poſted each 
trumpeter ; ordering them to advance at proper diſtances from each 
other, and ſound the charge not ſeparately, but together, and at regu- 
lar intervals; ſo that it might appear to be the ſound not of a ſingle: 
trumpet, but of ſeveral. The beſiegers apprehending the arrival of a. 
ſuperiour fleet, quitted their ſtation, and thought themſelves fortunate: 
in effecting an eſcape: leaving Tynnichus, maſter of. the port, to throw: 
into the town a reinforcement; $2 


CHAP. XXIV. 


CLITARCHUS. 


CLITARCHUS. upon the advance of an enemy, leſt he ſhould be 
blocked up in the town, marched out his forces; then ordered the gates 
to be locked, and the keys thrown over the walls: which he took, and 
ſhewed to his ſoldiers; who, finding all hopes of a retreat thus cut off, 

fought bravely, and their courage was crowned with ſacceſs, | 


* Tape; properly ſignifies a fall boerse ſcoping or hollowing one ſingle piece of” 
timber. And the term, though not reſtricted to boats of that conſtruction, always: denotes 

. thoſe of the ſmalleſt lize,. | | 
CHAP. 
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CHA F. XXV. 


TIMARCHUS.” 


' TIMARCHUS, the Ætolian, having landed his forces in a ay po- 
pulous part of Aſia, left his men ſhould: be deterred from proſecuting 
the enterpriſe by the great numbers the enemy might bring into the 
field, to preclude all hopes of effecting a ſafe retreat, ſet fire to his ſhips. 
His army, ſeeing no alternative, but death, mn exerted nn 
tar — and i N ebe 0 i ron 


58 


CHAP. XVI. 


ne acl EvDociuys.. Bi 0 e 


"$0ME Glut happening 1 in che camp, which * vain 
endeavoured to compoſe, and the parties being on the point of deciding 
their differences by arms; he ordered couriers “, as having juſt arrived, 
to ſignify the approach of the enemy, and that they had even begun to 
deſtroy the paliſades. The news of the enemy 's approach immediately 


* © * tt bone — 1 I „4 


Tbe own; or ſcouts, were diſperſed in different parts without the camp z td watch the 


| reply , well as to obſerve: the enemy s motions in their camp, and to give jintelligence. of 
exe icular the cquld diſcover, reſpeQing their deſigns, their varied poſition, or their, 


ſuddeh movements, their acceſſion, or diminution of force, their dependencies, or dilappoint- 
ments; in hett to convey e every article of information of every kind, that might concern 
them. The Juwwywirs which I have here tranſlated couriers, were ſome wat different 


from the oxox«:: and their office was to convey from the ſcouts to the generals, between whom 


they were continually paſſing and repaſſing, what obſervations thoſe had made. The %opeornpur 


were not always employed; but only wie were fal n the continued at- 
tention of the cr. | a 


n li ads bo 7 
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compoſed the: internal commotions : and in the common cauſe every one 
Geer to his Poſt. 


E H A P. XXVII. 


PAUSISTRATUS. 


PAUS ISTRATUS, the Rhodian admiral, finding a great loſs of arms, 
ordered his men on board, each in his arms. And às ſoon as they were 
all embarked, he commanded every man to diſarm; and certain officers, 


hom he appointed for the are to take care that no arms were car- 
ried on er 


- 
1 > w 8] , ⅛ M ]˙ —)V oh IR RIS 
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; 


WJ 'THEOGNIS. 


THEOGNIS, to put an end to factions that were e in the 

army about their ſtations in companies and bands, diſpatched in the 

night a body of horſe and officers; with orders to poſt themſelves in a 
conſpicuous place at ſome little diſtance, where they might be ſeen by 
the army, and taken for the enemy. Upon whoſe appearance Theognis 

= in affected hurry and confuſion ordered the army immediately to form, 
and the men to fall into their ranks; as if the enemy were actually in 

, ſight and advancing againſt them: the apprehenſion of which left them 
: no time for contention; 3 but each readily poſted himſelf in his old Ra- 
tion. Theognis then told them, the ſuppoſed enemy were their fr iends 


and fellow ſoldiers. But, added he, in future let us have no more diſ- IT 
putes about ſtations : 2 but as of you n maintain the poſt, ye have now : 
taken. a 
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2. APPREHENSIVE that ſpies had introduced themſelves into the 
camp, Theognis poſted guards on the outſide of the trenches, and then 
ordered every man to take his ſtation by his own arms. The ſpies in 
conſequence of this order became very diſtinguiſhable : being either. 
moving off, or 1 no arms 5 by which to N themſelyes. 


Pac 


21 OCLES: 


- DIOCLES, the Athenian general, when: purſuing kis march i in an 
enemy's country he could not make his men keep their ranks; or carry 
their arms, was continually changing the worD. The men from thence: 
concluding the em not far off, tock their arms, and preſerved. 


their ranks. „ 
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oh CHI. us the Arcadi dan, when be refided at Ness, learning 
that the Spartans entertained a deſign of fortifying the iſthmus, and- 
withdrawing themſelves from the general alliance of the Athenians and 
the other Greeks that were fituated without the peninſula, obſerved to 
them; if the Athenians and other Greeks ſhould ever be on terms of 
friendſhip with the Perſians, the Barbarians would find a thouſand \ ways 
into Peloponneſus. The Lacedæmonians felt the force of his obſerva- 
tion, thought no more of the iis, but Jamed the general alliance 
of Greece. . . | _— 8 8 8 


CHAP... 
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CHAP. XXXE 


CYPZELUS. | 
___.CYPZELUS, after having delegated the moſt eminent of the Bac- 
chiades to conſult the oracle at Delphos concerning ſome publick affairs, 
that concerned the Corinthians, proſcribed their return to Cor inth. And 


having thus rid himſelf of the moſt powerful family in the * he 
eaſily . himſelf of the ene 


0 H A EM XXXII. 


TELESINICUS. 


"TELESINICUS the Corinthian engaged the Athenians before the 


harbour of Syracuſe. When, the battle having continued great part 


of the day, and both parties being much fatigued, Teleſinicus diſpatch- 


ed a ſloop to the city, directing them to bring proviſions down to the 
beach. Which done, at a ſudden ſignal, the battle yet undecided, the 


| Corinthian fleet retreated into port. On their quitting the ſea, the 


Athenian fleet alſo ſtood to land; and the men went on ſhore, and 
were differently employed in preparing their dinner. Teleſinicus in the 
mean time, his men having taken a ſhort and haſty repaſt, put to ſea 
again; and, covering his decks with dartſmen and archers, on a ſudden 


attacked the Athenians ; who from their different engagements. run to 


their reſpective ſhips with tumult and confuſion: and bearing down 


upon their ſterns, before they had time to get , he Wee an eaſy 


and net victory. 
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2. TELESINICUs, obſerving that the enemy dined when he did, and 
regulated their motions by his own, directed ſome of his beſt ſailing 
vellels to take their refreſhment early in the morning : and at the uſual 
time, he gave the ſignal for the reſt of the fleet to dine. The enemy 


did the fame: when thoſe ſhips that had already dined, attacked them 


unprepared and in diſorder ; and the reſt of the fleet, after a ſhort 
repaſt, coming up, by a compleat viRtory 1 ſoon m an end to the en- 
i na 


CHAR: XXXIII- 


Sonik 


IT was a general rule with Pompiſcus the Arcadian, whenever he 
encamped, to fortify againſt the roads leading to his camp both with 
paliſades and trenches: and alſo to make new roads behind them. That 


any ſeouts, or ſpies, who ſhould endeavour in the night to enter the 


camp, might fall into the trench ; and, the road _ turned, not be 
able to find their way back. _ 

2. Pomprscvs, perceiving the enemy from the vicinity of their 
Matten obſerved his ſignals and orders, privately inſtructed his men to 


act directly contrary to them. 


3. Pouriscus, having ſo formel his camp, as almoſt to incloſe 


a city he had inveſted, in a ſingle quarter purpoſely left it open. That 
approach he ordered ſhould be ſafe and free to all, who might have oc- 


caſion to uſe it: and directed his marauding parties to moleſt none who 
ſhould be found there; whether going to the city, or coming from it. 
The citizens, finding themſelves unmoleſted in that quarter, went into 
the —— 2 ur <oncerns _=_ ann, ns 8 backwards and 

forwards 
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forwards without e When informed by his ſcouts, that 
great numbers of the inhabitants were abroad; he ſuddenly attacked, 
and made them priſoners. 


4. FIN DING he could not carry a town by ſtorm, Pompiſcus bribe . 


a deſerter to convey intelligence to the enemy, that the Arcadians had 
recalled him ; and that he had it in orders to raiſe the ſiege. Rejoiced 
at the news, and ſeeing the army ſoon after ſtrike their tents, and re- 
treat, they gave full credit to the information of the deſerter, and came 
in crowds out of the city to ſeiſe whatever they might find worth carry- 


ing off in the enemy's camp. Pompiſcus, ſuddenly returning, fell upon 


them ; and made himſelf maſter both of them, and the town. 
5. In order to capture the enemy's ſcouts, Pompiſcus always had 


few roads to his camp; and thoſe very open and expoſed : and his ma- 
_ rauding parties he ordered to paſs and repaſs through bye-ways. The 
ſcouts, not venturing through the publick roads, uſed to take the bye- 
ways; and thus ſoon fell into the foragers' hands, 


6. Poupiscus employed as ſcouts perſons, who were ſtrangers to 
each other; that they might be the leſs likely to form cabals, and give 
in falſe reports. He alſo ordered them to have no communication what- 


ever with any perſons 1 in the camp; thatno one, who might know them, 


ſhould have it in his apron to appriſe the enemy of their errands. * 


CH A f. —_— 2 


NIC ON. 


NICON, the Samian captain, in order to paſs the enemy's fleet 


undiſcovered, n his . in the ſame manner with theirs; and 


* From this ſtratagem we learn one particular uſe of the We. of which be Chap. 
XVI. A this book, 


chuſing 
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chuſing out ſome of the ableſt and moſt expert hands he had on board, 


he put them to the oars, and then wore down to them; his crew, as 
ſoon as they came near enough, ſaluting by ſigns thoſe of the adverſe - 
fleet: who were at firſt ſurpriſed; nor, till ſhe had dropped into the 
rear, and from thence had ſtruck into a different courſe, and got out of 
their reach, knew that ſhe was an enemy. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


NEARCHUS. 
NEARCHUS the Cretan made himſelf maſter of Telmiſſus, then 


in the hands of Antipatridas, by the following ſtratagem. He failed 
into the harbour: when Antipatridas, who was an old acquaintance of 


his, came out from the fort to him, and aſked him if he was on par- 
ticular buſineſs; and whether he was in want of any thing. The 
Cretan told him, he had ſome muſick girls on board, and ſome ſlaves 
that were in irons, whom he ſhould be glad to leave on ſhore with him: 
which Antipatridas readily granted. The women were accordingly 
conducted into the fort; and the ſlaves carrying their inſtruments and 
baggage attended them. In the flutes were concealed ſmall ſwords, and 


targets in the baſkets: which, as ſoon as they had entered the caſtle, 
_ thoſe, who had attended them thither, immediately laid hold on; poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the fort, and made Nearchus maſter of Telmiſſus. 


| 3. bs 379 5 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


DOROTHEUS. 


DOROTHEUS the Leucadian i in a ſingle ſhip, being W by 


two, ſteered towards a harbour: and ſlipping by the mouth of it, ſud- 
denly tacked about; and briſkly bearing down on the veſſel which was 
firſt in the purſuit; and which ſuppoſing it his intention to enter the 
harbour had crowded all. her fail in that direction, before ſhe had 
time to alter her courſe and ſtand to him, ſunk her on the firſt attack. 


And the other ſhip, ſeeing the fate of her 9 immediately 
* off. 


C HAP. XXXVII. 


80.8 18 TRA T Us. 
SOSISTRATUS prevailed on. the Syracuſans to. paſs a general! 


decree. for the baniſhment. of all thoſe, with their families, who had 
connection with Agathocles, or were in any degree inſtrumental in 
raiſing him to the ſovereignty. They were accordingly conducted out 


of the city by a body of a thouſand men, conſiſting partly of horſe; 
who fell upon them and flew moſt of them. Thoſe. that eſcaped So- 
ſiſtratus afterwards proſcribed; and confiſcated the property of the 
exiles: which he employed in hiring with it a body of Greeks and 


| Barbarians; and, liberating thoſe who had been condemned to the 
quarries, he took them alſo into his ſervice: thoſe became his guards, 


and by their aſſiſtance he obtained the ſovereignty of Syracuſe. 
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Ca A: P. XXXVII. 


DIO G N E TUS. 
| ' DIOGNETUS the Athenian, having advanced againſt a city, 3 in 


the night planted an ambuſcade; and the next day with a naval force 
openly attacked it. The enemy on his approach immediately marched 


out of the city, to diſpute his landing: when the ambuſcade, defence- 
leſs and open as it was left, eaſily took poſſeſſion of it. The enemy 
confuſed and dubious whether to diſpute the landing of the invaders, 
or attempt the recovery of the city, Diognetus took the advantage of 
their perplexity, landed his troops, and defeated the force that ad- 
vanced againſt him. 


CHAP. XXXIX. 


A RC 1 EB IU 8. 
' ARCHEBIUS of Heraclea, pe the enemy were perpetually har- 


raſſing the country with predatory incurſions on the coaſts, faſtened 


together ſome fiſhing boats, and ſecured them with ropes run through 


their keels: then with a body of troops poſted himſelf, near at hand, 
in ambuſh. A trumpeter, who was ſtationed on a tree, in order to 


obſerve the enemy, as ſoon as he diſcovered them ſteering towards the 
coaſt with a tender and two tranſports, gave notice to the ambuſcade: 
who after they had landed, and part were engaged in plundering the 
country, and part m looſing the boats, ſuddenly ſallied out, attacked, 
and cut them to pieces. And the tender and tranſports, which fell 
Jnto his hands, Archebius conducted into the harbour. | 
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CHAP. XL. 


ARIS TOCRATEs. 


ARIS TOC RATES, having captured a Lacedzmonian ſhip, 
manned it with his own crew, and a conſiderable military force, and 
ſteered to a city in alliance with the Lacedæmonians. Thoſe, who 
had the charge of the harbour, readily admitted him as a friend and ally : 
When the men were no ſooner landed, than they fell upon the inhabitants 
and guards, who were leiſurely walking upon the beach; ſlew ten, 
who endeavoured to make ſome reſiſtance; and carried off twenty-five 
' priſoners, for whom Ariſtocrates afterwards received a conſiderable 
_ ranſom, 


CHA P. XLI. 


ARISTOMACHUS. 


ARISTOMACHUS having taken ſome ſhips of the Cardians, placed 


his own rowers at their oars; ornamented them with the colours and 
ſtandards of his own ſhips, which he towed after him as in triumph; 
and, the muſick playing, in the everiing entered the harbour. The 
Cardians flocked out of the city, to ſee their victorious fleet: when 


Ariſtomachus's troops landed, and made a dreadful havock amongſt 
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CHARIMENES. 


WHEN Charimenes the Mileſian fled to Phaſelis, and was cloſely 
purſued by ſome ſloops, diſpatched after him hy Pericles the Lycian ; 


he put to ſhore, and, es * g travelled on foot dillon he 
; dexnippns of Pericles. _ 


CHAP. XLII. 


| ©: ALEIADES. © 5 
CALLIADES maſter of a veſſel, being overtaken by a ſhip of war 
before he could make port, ſo managed his rudder, as to receive upon 
it the oars of the enemy's firſt bench, and thereby break the force of 


their attacks upon his ſtern : by which he for ſome time kept them off, 
and under cover of the * found means to . 


F 


= 5 0 CHAP. XLIV. 


MEM N O N. 


' MEMNON, l with 3 
5 eee in order to acquaint himſelf with his force, and the popu- 
lation of the country, diſpatched Archibiades in a veſſel to Byzantium, 
as his ambaſſador to {HAY to treat with him of an alliance. And 
with him he ſent an eminent muſician, an Olynthian, Ariſtonicus by 
_ the moſt celebrated artiſt of his * that whatever towns he 

| Þ @ touched 
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touched at in his paſſage, Ariſtonicus might publickly entertain them 
with his muſical abilities; and, the inhabitants of courſe crowding to 
the theatres to hear him, the ambaſſador might be enabled from the 
number of men he ſaw there to form ſome eſtimate of the r 
of the reſpective places. | 
2. Mgemnon, when encinyped on a plain before the enemy, to de- 
coy them from an advantageous poſt they had taken, retreated to a 
greater diftance from them ; and drew up only a part of his army, to 
induce the enemy to ſuſpect ſome diſaſter in his camp. And to ſupport 
ſuch ſuſpicion, he at the ſame time diſpatched a revolter over to them, 
to inform them a mutiny had taken place in his army; and that not 
venturing to truft his troops, he had for fear of an attack from the enemy 
retreated to a greater diſtance. His retreat, and the diminiſhed appear- 
ance of his army, conſpired to confirm the information of the revolter : 
they ventured therefore to quit their poſt, and offered him battle. When 
the army of Memnon, inſtead of being divided by mutinies, in one firm 
body marched out, attacked the enemy, and obtained a compleat vie- 
tory. 2 | £23.08 ;”. CONSOLE 4531 
3- CyAREs having befieged Ariſtonymus in Methymna,' Memnon 
ſent an embaſly to him, deſiring him to deſiſt from any further hoſtili- 
ties againſt Ariſtonymus, who was his father's friend and ally; and 
whom he ſhould; if he perſiſted in the ſiege, . the next night with a 
powerful force relieve. Chares ridiculed an embaſfy of that import: 
i{uppefing:it impoſſible by the next night to tranſport ſo far an army 
of thei magnitude he pretended. But Memnon, as ſoon as he had diſ- 
patched the embaſſy, marched his forces five furlongs, and embarked 
twelve hundred men: with orders às ſoon as ever they were landed at 
the fort, to kindle a fire, and attack the enemy. Such an unexpected 
| attack 1 in the dark, and a fire-at the ſame time blazing, induced Chares 
*. 1 \ 1 5 | F f 2 10 
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I to make a . retreat; appel g Memnon had with all the 
; force pretended poſſeſſed himſelf of the citadel. 

4. MEMnon with a body of five thouſand troops advanced againſt 
Magneſia; and, at the diſtance of forty furlongs from the city which 
WM was defended by Parmenio and Attalus with a force of ten thouſand men, 
l pitched his camp; and fortified it. This done, he led his forces out: 
but, on the enemy's advance, ſounded a retreat ; and marched back his 
army into the camp. The enemy retreated in the fame manner. Mem- 
= - non again drew up his army, and as ſoon as the enemy advanced againſt 
= .- him, he again retreated. The enemy alſo according to his movements 
j # 85 regulated their own ; advancing to the field when he marched out, and 
5 retreating when he retreated. At laſt, after the enemy had retreated 


from the field, put off their arms, and were at dinner, Memnon i im- 

mediately returned and attacked them. Riſing haſtily from their meal, 
| ſome without arms, others haſtily ſnatching them up, and all in great 
| confuſion, before they had time to form their phalanx, he had ſecured 
WW a2 @ vitary: many being cut to pieces, and many taken priſoners ; and 
| | thoſe, who eſcaped, fled for refuge to the city. 
| | 5. Wurd Memnon advanced againſt Cyzicum, he put a Meckdonian 
I cap upon his head, and made all his army do the ſame. The Cyziceni- 
| - FE an generals, obſerving from the walls their appearance, ſuppoſed it to be 
| bs Chalcus the Macedonian, their friend and ally, marching with a body 
| 0 of troops to their aſſiſtance; and had opened their gates ready to receive 

him. They however diſcovered their error juſt ſoon enough to correct 


g it, and ſhut their gates againſt him: when Memnon contented himſelf 
= * gg their n. 
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CHAP. XL. 


PHILOME DUS. 


WHEN the Phocenſians were attacked by the united forces of Thebes: 
and Theſſalis; Philomedus engaged, if they would commit the conduct 
of the war to him, to terminate it ſucceſsfully. His engagement 
was embraced, and he was enabled to levy a body of mercenaries; which 


Inſtead of employing againſt the common enemy, he bribed them to 
his own intereſts, and by their aſſiſtance poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſove= 


reignty. 


CHAP. XLVI. 


| DEMOCLES. 


DEMOCLES with others having been charged with an embaſſy by 
Dionyſius the tyrant, he was accuſed by the reſt of the ambaſſadors, as 
having neglected the tyrant's intereſts on hearing which, when Diony- 
ſius expreſſed his reſentment; © Our quarrels, * ſaid he, originated merely 
nn this; after fupper they would ſing the Pæans of Steſichorus and Pin- 
dar, and I yours: at the ſame time repeating ſome of his verſes. Dio- 
nyſius was ſo pleaſed with bir taſte, thank he FO. no more. of bis ok⸗ 
fences. 


* 


* 
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CH A P. XLII. 


PANAZATIUS. 


 PANATIUS ina war between the Leontines and Megarenſians, con- 
cerning the bounds of their reſpective territories, was appointed general. 
And the firſt uſe he made of his authority was to ſpirit up the ſervants of 
the camp, and the infantry, agamſt the purveyors and cavalry, as having 
every advantage in war, while themfelves ſtruggled under every hard- 
ſhip, that attended it. He then ordered all to diſarm themſelves, and 
pile their arms at the gate of the camp; to have an account taken of 
them, and the condition of them examined : and the horſes he directed 
the ſervants to take, and feed. Having ſix hundred heavy-armed troops, 
fit for an attack and devoted to his intereſts ; ; to the commanding offi- 
cer of theſe he gave inſtructions to take account of the arms : and then ; 
withdrew to the trees, where the ſervants and horſes were ſtationed, as 
if to indulge a little in the ſhade ; and there he perſuaded the ſervants, 
to attack their maſters.: Accordingly mounting their horſes, they ſeiſed 
the arms ; which were in charge of the heavy-armed troops, that were 
appriſed of his deſigns and attached to his intexeſts : then falling upon 
their-maſters naked and unarmed, they cut them to pieces, and with all 


expedition marclied directly to the city; of. which 2 tagk — 
red * with the ſovereignty. A ee au nil 
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B OO K VI. 


THE PREFATORY ADDRESS: 


3 your met ſacred n Antoninus and Verus, this Sixth 
Book of stratagems J alſo addreſs; moſt ardently hoping hereafter to 
employ myſelf in handing. down to' poſterity thoſe excellent ſtratagems 


you have yourſelves practiſed ; whoſe wars have been an uniform ſeries 


of ſucceſſes. For ſuperiour as you are to antient generals in power and 
fortune, far more do you excel them in experience and abilities; by 


which you have ſo ſucceſsfully terminated foreign wars with many 


barbarous nations, and in concert with your father formed plans of 
permanent regulation for the conquered Mauruſians, the ſabjugated 


Britons, and the humbled Getæ. The Perſians and Parthians now 


eall down the thunder of your war upon them: Go then, and, under 


the favour of the immortal gods, diſ play your wiſdom in forming plans, 


and your fortitude in the execution of them. I ſhall be happy to 


employ myſelf in a full and accurate relation of thoſe ex ploits; which 
poſterity will receive with admiration. In the mean time thoſe at- 


chievements of antient heroes, ere yet I employ myſelf on your's, to 
_ I have wm; nes offered to you. I PETER to aug 
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JASON. | . 
JAS ON having formed a deſi gn to attack a city in u Theſſaly, with- 


out communicating his deſign to his army, ordered them to be reviewed, 


and to receive their pay. As ſoon as they came to the ground, in arms, 
and all in good ſpirits; meſſengers ſuddenly arrived with intelligence, 


that the enemy had invaded their territories, and were juſt ſo far diſ- 
tant, as the city he had it in contemplation to attack. The army, 


equipped for battle, urged him to make no delay, but immediately 
to lead them againſt the enemy. He availed himſelf of their requeſt, 


marched againſt the city; ſurpriſed, and took it: the victors and con- 


Is 


20 Show the Thefſalian, when 4 men were very ee 
with him for their pay, and he had it not in his power to diſcharge the 
arrears, run haſtily into his mother's apartments; as if to eſcape the 
violence of the ſoldiers: two or three of them at the ſame time ruſhing 
in with him. His mother, who was eee * n all 


| differences, and paid the arrears. 


3- AFTER a war, which he had copchadet mh . : 
money to pay his troops, Jaſon told his mother, that in the courſe of 


the war he had received manifeſt aſſiſtance from Caſtor and Pollux; 
and had vowed in caſe he ſucceeded to celebrate a magnificent e 


in honour of them: to which he had invited his generals, commanders, 


- captains, and all who had any rank in the army. On credit of this, 


ſhe ſent him cups, ewers, waiters, and the whole ſervice of table plate 
that ſhe had, in gold and ſilver: of which he was no ſooner 1 in Poſſel- | 
ion, than he ſold it all; and paid his mercenaries. 


4. Jason 
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4. Jason having taken a city, that was very rich, and replete 
with elegant and valuable commodities, diſpatched a meſſenger to his 
mother; deſiring her to ſend all the domeſtics ſhe had about her, that 
were verſed in works of elegance and embroidery, to chuſe for her ſuch 
articles as they thought moſt magnificent, and beſt worthy of her ac- 
| <eptance. She accordingly ordered upon this errand all, in whoſe taſte 

ſhe had moſt reliance: whom Jaſon retained in cuſtody, till at a great 
expence ſhe purchaſed their ranſom. 

5. Aso, with one of his brothers, went to his mother; who 
was 3 herſelf with her domeſtics in the room, where the needle- 
work and embroidery were executed: and pretending to have buſineſs 
of importance, on which to conſult her, defired the' domeſtics might 
withdraw. The guards accordingly conducted them from the apart- 
ment: when after a long converſation, Jaſon laughed, and told her, 
if ſhe expected her domeſtics again, ſhe muſt ſend, and ranſom them. 

6. Jason had a brother, whoſe name was Merion; a man exceed- 
ingly affluent, but very tenacious, and not at all diſpoſed to ſupply his 
neceſſitous demands. Having a ſon born, he invited the Theſlalian 
chiefs to an entertainment on the occaſion, when a name was to be 
given to the child; and particularly his brother, whom he wiſhed to 
take a principal part in the ceremony. And while Merion was thus 
engaged, Jaſon pretended to go out a hunting; but inſtead of that 
went to Pagaſæ, the villa where his brother reſided. And furrounding 


the houſe with a troop of armed men, he bound the ſtewards, and 


brought away twenty talents of filver. He then returned in great 
| ſpirits to the entertainment: at which he deſired his brother to preſide, 
and alſo begged him to give a name to the child. Merion, at that in- 
ſtant receiving intelligence that his houſe had been * gave him 
_ name of Porthaon, or the plunderer. | 
ET * ON — by his brother Polidore, went to take poſe 
Ty ES ſeſſion 
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| WG: ſeſſion of a city; and to ſell the confiſcated property in it. At bathing 
| time he adviſed his brother, in order to give circulatiou to the blood, 
to rnb his body well, and uſe as he did the ſtrigil freely. This as he 
- endeavoured to do, Jaſon obſerved to him, the ring he- wore on his 
finger, incommoded him; and adviſed. him to pull it off, and lay it 
aſide till he was dreſſed. Polidore accordingly gave it to ſome one, that 
happened to. ſtand near, to hold for him: who according to Jaſon's 
inſtructions carried it directly to Polidore's wife; and aſked her for 
ten talents of gold, producing, in proof of the reality of his commiſſion 
for that purpoſe, her huſband's ring. To her it appeared ſo; and ſhe 
immediately gave the meſſenger the money : which as ſoon as he brought 


to Jaſon, he give up the. ſtrigil, and told his brother it was time 
to dreſs. 


CHAP. In 


| ALEXANDER Tur PaER@AN: 
Y WHILE Leoſthenes lay before Panormum, Alexander not daring 
- to hazard a general action with the whole Athenian fleet, ſent in the 
| night to the garriſon at Acaſium; directing them, in caſe the enemy 
detached any ſhips from their ſtation, o let him know it, by lighting 
a torch on their tower; if they detached a ſecond ſhip, they were to 
light another on the Magneſian tower; and if a third, they were to 
light a third fire on the tower of Pagaſæ. Leoſthenes, according to 
his wiſhes, diſpatched a ſhip to Samos, another to Thaſos, and. a third 
_ **to the Helleſpont. The beſieged. informed Alexander of. it by the ſig - 
nals agree on: who immediately attacked the Athenian fleet thus weak» 
ened, and defeated them. 
2. ALEXANDER, after the battle of. branch ec ſome 
| | veſſels 
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ele immediately to the Piræum, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Atheni- 
ans, off from their guard, and in full ſecurity, in conſequence of their 
recent victory; with orders to ſeiſe all the money they found on the 
tables. The Athenians, ſuppoſing them friends, never attempted to 
prevent their landing: which as-ſoon as they had effected, they ſounded 
the charge, and with drawn ſwords immediately ſecured poſſeſſion of the. 
money tables. And while the Athenians fled into the city, to give. 
information to the generals of what had paſſed at the Piræum; having | 
7 poſſeſſed themſelves of the. money, they retreated. to their W / 


Mo WET CHAP. III. 


ATHENOCLES. ® 


 ATHENOCLES, cloſely: beſieged, againſt the 3 ram van 
other offenſive machines contrived to run along the ſides of the fortreſs 
bars of lead; which broke the violence of the ſtroke, and ſpoiled the 
enemy's machines. Againſt this device the beſiegers advanced another 
machine; which diſlodged the maſs of lead in ſuch a direction, that. 
in its fall it hurt no one who was under it: then, under cover of the 
teſtudo, they again advanced to the attack, and ſhook the walls. The 
beſieged notwithſtanding continued vigoroully. to exert themſelves; and 
through brazen pipes poured melted lead from the walls, which diſ- 
jointed the teſtudo: till the enemy contrived, from the works they had 
erected, in great meaſure to counteract the effect of the lead by diſ- 
charging upon it a quantity of vinegar; by which that, as well as other 
combuſtibles which were thrown from the walls, were ſoon extinguiſh- 
ed. For nothing is more effectual to the extinction of fire, than vi- 
1 nor can N . be better euros againſt. it, than by being 
5: ©" > hue 


Geoffrey de Vineſauf, "kg ed King Richard I. to the d ſays of the 
Greek fire, which indeed is much ſpoken of in all the hiſtories of the Holy wars as being 
frequently employed with ſucceſs by the Saracens againſt the Chriſtians, that with a perni- 


eidus ſtench and livid flame it conſumed even flint and iron, and would continue to burn a 
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rabbed over with that liquid; which the fire no ſooner touches, than it is 


: quenched. They alſo hung round it ſponges filled with water. And ſome, 
againſt the melted lead, covered their machines with ſand and dirt. 


CHAP. IV. 


PHILOP AMEN. 


PHILOP AMEN thought it not the part of good üb al- 
ways to lead the phalanx: but uſed to ride through the ranks, and be 
ſometimes in the van, ſometimes in the centre, and at other times in 
the rear: by which means he ſaw every thing, and was always at hand 
to correct whatever in any part of the army he ſaw amiſs. 

2. PHILOPAAMEN having been defeated by the Lacedzmonians, and 
purſued to the Eurotas, as ſoon as he had paſſed the river, ordered the 

cavalry to unbridle their horſes, and give them water. Cloſe by was 
a thick covert: where the Lacedzmonians, from the confidence he diſ— 
covered, ſuppoſing an ambuſcade was planted, ventured not to croſs the 
river; but gave up the purſuit. 

3. InSTEAD of the uſe of the target and ſhort ſpear, Philopzmen 
introduced into the Achaian army the uſe of the long ſpear and ſhield ; 
as alſo the helmet, coat of mail, and greaves: and, inſtead of ſkirmiſh- 
ing with javelins, as light armed troops, he made them ſtand cloſe and 
firm to the battle. All elegancies in dreſs he likewiſe diſcouraged, and 
the luxuries of the table; obſerving, that military men ought to be above 
every thing, that was not abſolutely neceſſary. By theſe arts Philopæ- 
men formed his army : nor did any general of his age lead to the field 
al i or more * 0 80 
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4 


conſiderable time vine water: but by frinkling ſand ph it, the violence of it was abated ; 
and vinegar poured upon it effectually extinguiſhed it. Whether this very extraordinary 
property of yinegar in extinguiſhing fire may not ſuggeſt a uſeful hint in ener * chat 
Kad 2 en a $66 NR r n 
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CHAP. v. 


ARATUS. 


ARATUS made himſelf maſter of the * which An- 


tigonus had garriſoned, and left in charge of Perſeus the philoſopher, 
and Archelaus general of the forces, by the following ſtratagem. There 
were at Corinth four brothers, Syrians by nation; one of whom was 


Diocles, who belonged to the garriſon, that defended the fortreſs. The 


other three had been concerned in robbing the royal treaſury: and had 
fold the gold to Æſia a money- changer at Sicyon; whom Aratus em- 


ployed in money concerns. One of the brothers was frequently at this 
money-changer's houſe, and a conſtant gueſt at his entertainments. The 


diſcourſe one day turning upon the Acrocorinthus, he obſerved that in- 


the precipices, on which it was built, he had diſcovered a cleft; through 
which a hollow way obliquely run; extending to the very walls. The 


money-changer told this to Aratus, who ſtudied by every means to cul-- 
tivate Erginus's acquaintance : to whom he engaged to pay ſeven talents, . 
whenever he. ſhould be maſter of. the Acrocorinthus. Erginus accept 


cd the propoſal, and with his brothers-undertook to put him in poſſeſ- 
ion of it. Preparations were accordingly made for the attack. Aratus 
poſted his army near, and ordered them to reſt on their arms. From 


thence taking with him four hundred picked men, in the night he en- 
tered the cleft, and purſued his Way till he reached the walls: to which 
he applied the ladders, and inſtantly ſcaled them. As ſoon as the aſ- 


The importance of this fort at that time was ſuch, that Polybius aſcribes to this exploic 
of Aratus in gaining it the reſtoration of liberty to the Corinthians: as it engaged them to 
2 a part of the Achæan government, and to unite in the general confederacy to reſiſt 

e intrigues and artful policy of Antigonus. See Pol. Book III. Chap. III. 57 
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Fault was known within the fortreſs, a deſperate action n the 
moon ſometimes giving a momentary light, then, in paſſing under a cloud, 
again withdrawing 1 it, and leaving the combatants to engage in the dark. 
Aratus's troops in the iſſue prevailed; and, as ſoon as the day broke, opened 
the gates to the reſt of the army. Aratus took Archelaus priſoner, but 
_ afterwards enlarged him; and gave him leave to ꝓaſs over to whatever 
place he pleaſed : Theophraſtus, who refuſed to leave the place, was | 
flain : and Perſeus the philoſopher, ſeeing the fort taken, eſcaped to 
Cenchriæ; and from thence made his way to Antigonus. 


CHAP. VI. 56 


PYRRHUS. 


 PYRRHUS, after having been defeated by the Romans, and 66 
tis elephants, ſent an embaſſy to Antigonus, to ſolicit his aſſiſtance: 
which being refuſed, he. directed the ambaſſadors to declare every where 
the contrary; that Antigonus had engaged to aſſiſt him with a power- 
ful force. And thus were the Tarentines, all the Sicilians, and ſome 
of the Italian ſtates, who would otherwiſe have deſerted him, held to- 
gether by the hope of Antigonus joining the confederacy. 

2. PyRRRHs, having engaged in an expedition into peloponneſus, | 
received with great benignity all the Spartan embaſſies ſent by the Ar- 
cadians to treat of peace; and promiſed them to ſend his ſons into 
Sparta, to be inſtructed in the inſtitutes of Lycurgus. While the ambaſ- 
ſadors in conſequence of theſe profeſſians, were magnifying the friendly 
and pacific diſpoſition of Pyrrhus, he arrived at the head of a power- 
ful army in Sparta. And when the Spartans charged him with acting 
ſo contrary to his profeſſions; he with a ſmile replied, it is not your 
Se when you have mine on a . to appriſe your enemy 

of 
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of it. Therefore complain not of unfair treatment; if againſt the Spar- 
tans I have practiſed a Spartan ſtratagem. 
3. PyRRuvs,. before he engaged in a war, always enileavoureily to 
bring the enemy to terms, by repreſenting to them the ill conſequen- 
ces that muſt follow, by endeavouring to convince them of their own 
intereſt, by expoſing to them the miſeries that muſt attend the war, "y 
urging ay * and nn, motive nk 4 


S HAP. VIR e 
APOLLO DORUs. 


 APOLLODORUS, the ſon of Caſſander, having been charged with 
deſigns againſt the liberty of the people, appeared in black, his wife 
and daughters habited in the ſame manner; and thus attended, ſur- 
rendered himſelf to his judges, . to diſpoſe of him as they pleaſed: who, 
ſeeing him ſo humiliated, were touched with compaſſion, and acquitted - 
him. Not long after Appllodorus purſued his ſchemes with more ſuc- 
ceſs; and poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſovereignty. The firſt act of his ty-- 
ranny was exerted againſt the judges, that had acquitted him; whom 
he puniſhed with great cruelty: as not having been indebted for his 
life to their humanity, but to his own addreſs. 

2. APOLLODORUS, when a private citizen at Caſſandria, 10 ain 
fully guarded both his words and actions; that he was eſteemed the 
greateſt patriot, that lived. He ſigned the decree for the removal of 
the tyrant Lachares from Caſſandria; becauſe he was the friend and 
ally of King Antiochus, and ſuſpected of an intention to betray the 
liberties of the people to him. And when Theodotus propoſed a guard 
for his perſon ; he was himſelf the firſt that oppoſed it. The Euridi- 
xa, a feaſt in commemoration of che ade lan of liberty.to the Caſſan- 

drenfiane. 
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drenſians, was alſo of his inſtitution. And the ſoldiers, who refuſed to de- 
Fend the fortreſs againſt the people, he procured to be made free of the city, 
and to have ſettlements allotted them in Pallene: that they might continue 
there, the guardians of the public liberty. And at all public meetings 
He was continually inveighing againſt deſpotiſm; as of all things that 
could happen :to a people moſt to be dreaded. By theſe artifices he ſo 
effectually deceived: the people, that at the very time when he had formed 
A conſpiracy for poſſeſſing himſelf of the ſovereignty, he was fuppoſed 
to be the moſt determined foe to it. He had gained to his intereſts a 
Þanditti of ſlaves and mechanics, whom he privately ſummoned to a 
aneeting; where he killed a youth, whoſe name was Callimeles, and 
Had his -entrails ſerved up; of which they all partook, and drank his 
blood mixed with wine: uniting themſelves in a horrid confederacy by 
cheſe ſavage myſteries. By the aſſiſtance of theſe aſſociates, he poſſeſſed 
Himſelf of the ſovereignty: and became the moſt cruel and bloody ty- 
Kant, with which not only Greece, but even Barbary was ever curſed. 


CHAP. VIII. 


ld 4 GYPTVS 5 

AGYPTUS, having been diſpatched by Mauſolus to Miletum, to 
aſſiſt a party there, who had engaged to betray the city to him, on his 
arrival found the conſpiracy was detected; and that he was in danger 
If being apprehended. He however made his eſcape to the ſhip: but 
_ fJeeing a party on the watch to prevent the veſſel from putting to fea, 
He ſent a pilot on ſhore to enquire for Xgyptus; who deſired every one 
He ſaw, to ſeck him out, and fend him down to the ſhip, which was 
seady to fail. The party, that had been diſpatched to prevent the 
veſſel from ſailing, on hearing that Agyptus was not on board, left 
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the beach, and run different ways about the city in queſt of Egyptus. 
As ſoon as the pilot returned to the ſhip; he ſhpped his cable, and got 
off to ſea. | | | ; 
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LEUCON, when his treaſury was very low, iſſued a proclamation 
for a new coinage: and directed every one to carry in his money; and 
to receive the ſame in value ſtruck in a new die. A new die was ac- 
cordingly ſtruck, and every piece of money bore a value double to that 
it poſſeſſed before. One half he kept for himſelf; and every individual 
received the ſame current value he gave in. 3 
2. LEUcon having had intimation of a conſpiracy being formed 
againſt his government by a ſtrong party of the citizens, and among 
them ſome of his own friends, aſſembled the merchants; and borrowed 
of them whatever fums they could advance: upon pretence that, on 
payment of a ſtipulated ſum, the conſpirators would be diſcovered to 
him. Having readily ſapplied him with what he wanted, he took them 
to his palace; told them, that there really was a conſpiracy formed 
againſt him, and that he depended on them for his guards: for if his 
government was not fecure, the money they had lent him was loſt. 
The merchants accordingly armed: and ſome attended as guards of his 
| perſon, and ſome were poſted to defend the palace. By the aſſiſtance 
of theſe, and his particular friends, all who had been concerned in the 
_ conſpiracy were apprehended and ſlain: and, his government thus ſe- 
cured, he repaid the money. | 
3. In a war againſt the Heracleotæ, Leucon, having obſerved that 
ſome of the captains diſcovered a diſpoſition to revolt, ordered them to 
Co H h 1 
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be apprehended ; and told them, ſome diſagreeable inſinuations had 
been thrown againſt them, but that for his part he had no doubt of 
their fidelity: however, in caſe the chance of war ſhould determine the 
victory in favour of his enemies, that no ſuſpicion on that account might 
corroborate the charge againſt them, he directed them for the preſent to 
retire from their employments ; which he diſpoſed of to others. And 
their particular friends, as if through regard for them, he promoted 
to magiſtracies and civil employs in viltages. As ſoon as the war was 
_ terminated, he obſerved that it was proper to make fome enquiry into 
the charges, that had been obliquely urged againſt them ; leſt the doubt, 
he might have ſeemed to expreſs of their fidelity, ſhould be eſteemed | 
the effect of caprice. No ſooner had they appeared in court, attended 
by their friends; than, ſurrounding the place with an armed force,. he 
ordered every man of them to be put to death. | 
4. Tn Heracleotz, having made war on Leucon, advanced againſt 
him with a great fleet; and in the face of him landed, and committed 
various depredations. Obſerving his troops not to act with ſpirit againſt 
the enemy, with difficulty brought to the charge, and eaſily routed ; he 
drew up his army to oppoſe the invaders, altering the arrangement of 
it, and poſting his heavy-armed troops in the firſt line, and in their rear 
the Scythians : with expreſs orders to theſe, if the heavy-armed troops 
gave way, to transfix them with their javelins. The ſeverity of theſe 
orders gave reſolution to * army: and put an end to the rava ges * 
the Ae 3 
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CH A p. © 


A 1 EXAN DE R, GENERAL or THE GUARDS. 
ALEXANDER, who commanded the guards, that garriſoned the 


town and forts of Zolis, hired out of Ionia the moſt celebrated wreſt- 


lers, Theander and Philoxenus muſicians, Callipedes and Nicoſtratus 


actors, and exhibited games to the people. The eminence of the ſeve- 


ral performers drew together a number of people from all the neighbour- 


ing cities. When the theatre was.quite crowded, Alexander ſurrounded 
it with his own troops, and the Barbarians that were in his pay ; and 


ſciſed all the ſpectators with their wives and children. He meaned by 
this act no more than to raiſe a contribution on them; which he did in 
the ranſom he demanded : then gave up his command to Thibron; and 
left the country. | 


CHAP. XI. 


ARISTIDES ELEATES. 


DIONYSIUS having beſieged Caulonia, Ariſtides Eleates ſailed with 


twelve ſhips to relieve it: againſt whom Dionyſius advanced with fifteen 
ſail. Before ſo inferiour a force Ariſtides retreated : and, as the night 
came on, ordered torches to be lighted. Theſe he removed by degrees, 
lighting others in their ſtead; which he floated upon large corks: and 


tacking about, ſteered for Caulonia ; while Dionyſius, amuſed with the | 


lighted corks, fo directed his courſe as to Keep them in view, * 
to bring the enemy to an action in the morning. 
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CH AP, X3- 


ALEXANDER, so or Lys1MACHvs. 


ALEXANDER, the fon of Lyſimachus and Macrides, formed a 
deſign to make himſelf maſter of Cotilium, a fortreſs in Phrygia. With 
that view he ſecretly poſted his army in a hollow way near the place: 
and diſguiſing himſelf in a mean Rupee habit, with a cap on his head, 
and attended by two youths with bundles of wood on their ſhoulders, 
and a ſword concealed under their arms, he paſſed the gates unſuſpected 
by the guard, and entered the city. Then laying aſide his diſguiſe, he 
publickly ſhewed himſelf to the citizens; ſhaking them by the hand, 
and alluring them, that he was come to protect, and fave the ſtate. 
The gates on this aſſurance in full ſecurity thrown open, the forces. 
he had concealed, according to their inſtructions ruſhed in, and took 


poſſeſſion of Cotilinm. - 


0 H A P. XIII. 


THE AMPHICTYONES.. 


THE Amphictyones, at the ſiege of Cyrrha, having diſcovered an- 
aqueduct, that ſupplied the city with water, by the advice of Eurylo- 
chus, poiſoned the water with hellebore; a great quantity of which they 
procured from Anticyra. The Cyrrhæans, who made conſtant uſe of 
it, were attacked with violent cholics; and diſabled from duty. Under 


ſuch circumſtances the Amphictyones eaſily defeated them, and made 


themſelves maſters of the place. 


CHAP: 
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CHA P. XIV. 
THE SAMNITES. 
THE Samnites entered into a treaty of peace witk kheir enemies, 
fanctioned by mutual oaths;, on condition. that they ſhould be per- 


mitted to take from the whole circuit of the. Samnite walls one {ſingle 
row of ſtones. The Samnites- were exceedingly well fatisfied with the 


terms; till they ſaw the enemy pick out the loweſt row, which in ef. 
fect demoliſhed. their walls, and left their city defenceleſs. 


CHA P. XV. 


THE CAMPANIANS. 
THE Cunipanians made a.truce with their enemies, on Sten 


of their delivering up to them half their arms: in conſequence of | 


which, they cut their arms in two; kept one half, and returned the 
other half to.the owners of them. | 


CHAP. XIV. 


THE CARTHAGINIANS:. 


THE Carthaginians, being: blocked up by. Dionyſius in a ſhot; 
where they had no ſupply of water, diſpatched an embaſſy to him with 


propoſals of peace: to which. he conſented on condition of their eva- 
cuating Sicily, and. reimburſing him for. the expences of the laſt war. 
The Carthaginian deputies agreed to accept the terms: but as their 

Power 
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power did not extend fo far, as to enable them to conclude the treaty 
without the authority of the admiral; they deſired leave to ſhift their 
camp to the place where the admiral lay, when the treaty, clearer - 

all obſtacles, might be ratified. . Dionyſius, contrary to the advice of 
Leptines, conſented to their requeſt. As ſoon as they had changed 
their ground, they ſent back the ambaſſadors of 2 and refuſed 
to conclude the treaty. 

22. Warn the Carthaginians had invaded. Siet, in order to be 
upp from Libya with proviſions and naval ſtores in the moſt 
expeditious manner, they made two hour-glaſſes exactly of the ſame 
deſcription, and drew round each of them an equal number of ee 
On one of thoſe circles was engraved, © A want of ſhips of war;“ 
on another, A want of ſtore-ſhips;” on another, © A want of gold; 
on another, Of machines; on another again, Of corn;“ on ano- 
ther, Of cattle;” Of arms; Of infantry;” and Of cavalry.” - 
The circles in this manner all filled up, one of theſe hour-glaſſes the 
forces kept with them i in Sicily; and ſent the other to Carthage: di- 
recting the Carthaginians, when they ſaw the ſecond torch raiſed, to 
ſend the particulars deſcribed in the ſecond circle; when the third, thoſe 
in the third circle; and ſo on. By this means they received a 9 
ſupply of whatever they wanted. 

3. Tux Carthaginians for an expedition 1 Sicily fitted out a 
fleet, conſiſting of ſhips of war and tranſports: of which Dionyſius 
having received intelligence with a numerous fleet oppoſed them. As 
foon as the Carthaginians diſcovered the enemy; they drew up their 
ſtore- ſhips well-manned in a circle, with a ſpace between ſhip and ſhip 

ſiufficient for the eaſy paſſage of a ſhip of war: and in the middle of 

Is the circle they poſted their triremes. And thus formed, while the 
an prevented the enemy from breaking in upon them in line of 

PHO] tie 


battle, the triremes briſkly puſhing between them attacked them 


ſingly; ſunk many of them, and fo crippled the reſt, 2 they could 
no ping maintain the engagement. 

. In their war with Hiero, the Carthaginians failed by night to- 
Mellons: ; and anchored not far from Agrigentum. In the harbour the 
enemy had a number of ſhips of war, as. well as ſtore-ſhips: and at 
the mouth of it were ſtationed guard ſhips. The Carthaginian admi- 
ral ordered the captain of one of the ſwifteſt ſailing triremes, to paſs the 
mouth of the haven; and, in caſe the enemy purſued him, to ſtand out 

to ſea, and draw them. as far as he could after him. Accordingly as 
| ſoon as he was diſcovered by the guard ſhips, ſuppoſing him to have 


been ſent to look into the harbour, they ſlipped their anchors, and gave 


him chaſe with all the fail they could make. The Carthaginiaris, when 
they ſaw the guard ſhips out at ſea, and at a ſufficient diſtance for their 


purpoſe, with the reſt of their force ſailed immediately into the harbour; 


burned the ſhips of war, which were riding at anchor: cut out ſeveral 
of the ſtore-ſhips, and carried them off. 


F. Tue Carthaginians, finding the Romans had a much greater- 
force in Sicily than themſelves, ſought to, divide it. And for that pur- 
poſe ſome of the citizens concerted. a r conſpiracy, and pro- 


poſed to Cn. Cornelius the Roman neral, to betray Lipara to him, 
an iſland contiguous to Sicily. Cornelius liſtened to their propolals, 
and ordered one half of his fleet with a military force on board, to ſail 
to Lipara. The Carthaginians then put to ſea; and under eaſy ſail 


advancing towards the Roman fleet, dilpatched an embaſſy to the Ro- 


man general, ſuppliantly deſiring a peace. The ambaſſadors, being 


admitted to Cornalius, requeſted him to go on board the hip of the 


Carthaginian admiral, who was at chat time exceedingly ill; in order 
to conclude the treaty. in perſon with them in the clearett and molt 
unequivocal terms. The Roman conſented: and the Libyans no ſooner 
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ſaw the enemy's general in their power, than thay attacked thats in 
full force, and obtained an eaſy victory. 


CHAP. XVI. 
THE AMBRACIOT&. 


AT the ſiege of Ambracia the Romans „ having loſt great um berg . 
reſolved on an attempt to ſurpriſe the place by undermining the walls: 


and had made ſome progreſs before the Ambraciotæ diſcovered their ope- 


rations. But the quantity of earth thrown up betraying to the beſieged 
their deſign, they with, equal exertions by: countermining endeavoured to 
defeat it. At the extremity of the enemy's works they ſunk a deep foſs: 
in. which they ſo diſpoſed thin plates of braſs, that the noiſe made by the 

Romans whenever they fell into it was heard by the centinel; and armed 
with a long ſpear, which they call Sariſſa,“ the beſieged entered the 


foſs and engaged them. But theſe ſubterraneous conflicts i in a narrow 


dark paſſage producing no great advantage, the Ambraciotæ had re- 


courſe to another ſtratagem. They conſtructed a veſſel with a mouth 


as wide as the entrance into the foſs; and perforating the bottom intro- 
duced into it an iron pipe. which they filled with ſmall feathers, and 
ſet them on fire, ſtopping 92 the mouth of the pipe with ſawduſt: 
which was ſupplied with fire from another braſs veſſel fitted to it for 
the purpoſe. The enemy's works thus filled with a conſtant ſucceſſion 


of ſmoak and unbea rable ſtench, N were forced to aban oe. their 
ſubterrancous . 


* The Sarifſa 2 a . kind 57 . 7 fourteen to 7 Bs cubits i in gow 


which was particularly uſed by the Macedonians, and introduced firſt into the Achaian 
gs Lacan * 3 IV. n. —_— book, 
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THE PHOCENSIANS. 


THE Phocenſians, hemmed in at Parnaſſus, took the PER of 
a moonlight night; and pouring down upon the enemy, their arms 
gleaming, and themſelves actuated by deſperation, with ſuch a panic 
ſtruck the Theſſalians; that ſome ſuppoſing them a ſupernatural ap- 
pearance, others an acceſſion of force in aid of the Phocenſians, made 
ſo poor a reſiſtance, that they ſuffered an entire defeat: and four: thou- 
ſand Theſſalians were left dead on the ſpot. 
2. As ſoon as it was known in the city, that the Theſſalians had 


invaded Phocis ; they ſunk a deep trench before the moſt acceſſible part 
of the walls, into which they threw pieces of broken pots and vaſes, 


and over them raiſed a ſtratum of earth : which, when the enemy's 
cavalry advanced upon it, gave way; and moſt of the horſemen, as well 
as horſes, were killed. | 


CH A p. XIX. 


THE PLATAANS. 


THE Platzans, who had ſome Theban priſoners in their power, 
when the Thebans invaded Platæis, ſent an ambaſſador to them: declar- 
ing, if they did not immediately evacuate the country, they would put 
every priſoner to death. The Thebans perſiſted in their ravages; and 
the Platzans put their menaces in execution. | 

2. Taz Platzans, when beſieged by the Lacedæmonians, fallied out 


in the night and e the Spartan camp. The Lacedæmonians raiſ- 
I 1 ed 
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ed the hoſtile torch,* ſoliciting the Thebans to their aſſiſtance. The 
Platzans from the city on the other hand raiſed the friendly torch : that 
the Thebans in ſuſpenſe between the oppoſite lights, might decline 
marching to their aſſiſtance ; till ny were with more certainty inform- 
ed, that they wanted it. | 

3. Wren the Platzans were cloſely beſieged by the Lacedzmoni- 
ans and Thebans, and were at a loſs how to convey to Athens an account 
of their ſituation; a body of two hundred men offered , themſelves. on 
that ſervice: determined, if they were diſcovered by the enemy, to fall. 
in the attempt, or cut their way through them. For this enterpriſe a 
dark and ſtormy night was choſen: when the reſt of the citizens mounted 
the ramparts and attacked the enemy's works. To the quarter, where 
the attack was directed, the attention of the beſiegers was of courſe at- 
tracted: while the two hundred mounted the walls in an oppoſite quar. 
ter; and unobſerved were let down by ladders on the other ſide. Then, 
Not taking the direct road to Athens, by which, if the enemy ſhould. 
havs had any information of their attempt they would be ſure to 
have purſued them; they took the road to Thebes. And ſo it accord- 
ingly happened: the Lacedæmonians purſued them by Cithæron; 
while the Platæans, turning a little out of the ſtraight Theban road, 
reached Thebes; and from hence dag Jon ſafe to Athen 5 


* The ſignals, by which notices were communicated: to confederate powers, were by. 
ſmoak in the day; and in the night by .torches. And thoſe by torches were of two kinds ;. 
the hoftile, and the friendly torch: which were raiſed from ſome place of eminence, gene- 
rally from a fort or tower, in order to be the more conſpicuous; and their intent was to ſig- 
nify the approach of friends or foes. The marks of diſtinction between the one and the 
other were, that the friendly torch was held fixed add. dea J. the hoſtile torch was toſſed and | 
brandiſhed about i in the air. | 
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THE CORCYR AANS. 


THE Athenians had marched out againſt the Corcyræan fugitives, 
who had poſted themſelves on mount Iſtones. Finding it in vain to 
make any oppoſition, they delivered up their arms, and ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to the diſcretion of the Athenians : who accepted their ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and granted them a truce ; on condition that any attempt to eſcape 
ſhould be conſidered as a breach of it. The Corcyrzans, apprehenſive 
leſt the Athenians ſhould treat them with too great humanity, privately | 
adviſed them to make their eſcape to the Argives, and furniſhed them 
with a veſſel for the purpoſe; in order to induce them to infringe the 
truce, that was granted them. After that attempt the Athenians deli- 
vered them up to the Corcyræans, as truce-breakers : who put every 
maäma[an of them to death. 
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THE AGESTIANS. 


THE Ægeſtians, with an aſſurance of large fabſidies, Glicited the 
| aſſiſtance of the Athenians : who diſpatched ambaſſadors to them, to 
ſee what proſpect there was of the ſubſidies being paid. The Ægeſti- 
ans in the mean time borrowed from the neighbouring cities gold and 
ſilver, in whatever ſhape and quantity they could obtain it; and with 
it magnificently decorated the temples of their gods, and their private 
houſes. The ambaſſadors, obſerving ſuch a profuſion of wealth, reported 
it at Athens; and aſſiſtance was immeditely ſent them. 
| 15 12 | CHAP. 
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Git A ©. XXII. 


THE LOCRIANS. 
1 H E Italian Locrians entered into a treaty with the sicilians, 


which they confirmed by an oath. Under. their cloaks they carried 


upon their ſhoulders heads of garlick, and under their feet they put 


earth into their ſhoes: then ſwore, that they would preſerve inviolate 


to them the fidelity of their ſtate, as long as they trod the earth they 
walked on, or carried their heads on their ſhoulders. The next day, 
throwing away their garlick, and the earth from their ſhoes, they made | 
a general maſſacre of the Sicilians; thrown off their guard, and ons 
in the obligation of the oath the Locrians had taken. 


CHA p. XXII. 


THE CORINTHIANS. 


THE Corinthians, having promiſed aſſiſtance to the Syracuſans 
againſt the Athenians, and received information, that the latter with 
twenty-ſix ſail had anchored near Naupactum, and ſerved as a fleet of 
obſervation, equipped eighteen fail, with orders to ſail to Panermus, 
and ſhew themſelves to the Athenian fleet. And while that ſquadron 
amuſed the enemy, a number of Corinthian tranſports, with men and 
military ſtores ſailed from Peloponneſus to the aſſiſtance of the yr 


cuſans, and arrived ſafe at Syracuſe. 


CHAP. 


bh 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


- THE LAMPSACENIANS. 


THE Lampſacenians and Parians, having a diſpute about the 


boundaries of their reſpective territories, agreed at an early hour in 
the morning each to diſpatch a certain number of perſons from one 


city to the other; and that wherever the two parties met, that ſpot 
ſhould be the common boundary of both their territories. The fiſner- 


men, who were employed on the road the Parians were to travel, 
which was by the ſea, the Lampſacenians engaged to offer a ſacrifice 
that morning to Neptune, to broil fiſh, and make libations of wine; 


and to. requeſt the Parians, as they paſſed by, in honour of the god to 
| partake. with them of the ſacrifice. The Parians complied; and one 


mouthful of fiſh, and one glaſs. of wine, induced them to take a ſecond, 
and fo on; till ſo much time was loſt, that the Lampſacenians arrived 


firſt at Hermæum: which is ſeventy. furlongs from Parium, and from 
Lampſacum two hundred. Such was the extent of territory, which 
the Lampſacenians by this device gained from the Parians; Hermaym- 


being admitted as the boundary between the two. ſtates. 


0 H A P. XXV. 


THE CHALCEDONIANS. 


A TRUCE of five days was agreed on between the Chalcedonians and. 
Bizantines, who were at war; while a congreſs of each ſtate was con- 
ſtituted to treat of conditions of peace. Three days were ſpent in fruit- 
leſs negotiations; when the Chalcedonians on the fourth pretended 

bduſineſs 
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buſineſs of importance obliged them to return home. This being al- 


lowed them, the night was ſpent in equipping their ſhips, and the 


next day they attacked the Bizantines; who thought of nothing leſs 


than the re-commencement of hoſtilities, the term of the truce bein S 


then unexpired. 
. 


* 


* | Here follows a Chaſm, deficient in twenty-five Stratagems, attributed to 
nineteen Generals; which no Manuſcript hath yet been diſcovered to ſupply. 


KNA FP. XIV. 


ers o . 


SOLYSON, the ſon of Calliteles, a man in great eſteem among 
the Samians, was appointed general, in a war againſt the Ætolians. 
Amidſt the preparations for war, the feſtival in honour of Juno, which 
ſhould: have been celebrated in the temple of that goddeſs, a little 
diſtant from the city, was neglected: when Solyſon obſerved, that it 
was not the duty of a general to neglect the honour of the gods; that 
to forfeit: their aſſiſtance, was to loſe his beſt ally; and having it, he 
ſhould meet his enemies with ſuperiour confidence. The Samians ap- 
plauded the piety and true fortitude he diſcovered, immediately pre- 
pared for the celebration of the feſtival,” and aſſembled at the temple of 
Juno. Solyſon in the night entered the city, introduced into it the 
ſailors from the ſhips, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the TR of 


Samos. 
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ALEXANDER. 


ALEXANDER the Theſſalian, previous to a naval engagement, 
ſtationed on the decks a number of expert markſmen, who were fur- 
niſhed with a quantity of ſtones and darts, and ordered to annoy the 1 
enemy with a volley of them, whenever they came within their reach: | 
which fell like a ſhower upon the ſailors; and ſo diſabled many of them, 
as. to render them. incapable of their duty. 


CHAP. XLVE. 


THRASYBULUES. 


WHEN Halyattes had blockaded Miletum, and expected to make 
himſelf maſter of the city by ſtarving the people out; he diſpatched. a 
herald to conclude a truce with Thraſybulus, tyrant of the Mileſians, 
till he ſhould have built the temple of Aſſeſian Minerva. Thraſybulus 

immediately ordered the citizens to bring into the market all the corn 
they had, and to engage each other in great entertainments. The he- 
rald reported to Halyattes the appearance of plenty he had obſerved ; 
who, from his repreſentation ſuppoſing the — amply n 
with pr e raiſed the 2 
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be puniſhed according to his pleaſure, But Alexander dying at Baby- 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 


MENTOR. 

MENTOR, having got Hermæus into his power, wrote letters in 
his name to all the cities, that were under his authority ; ordering them 
to receive as their governor the perſon, whom he had charged with the 
delivery of the reſpective letters: which he ſealed with Hermæus's ſeal. 

Knowing his ſeal, in obedience to the mandate of the letters, the peo- 
ple ſurrendered their ſeveral cities into the hands of Mentor's officers. 


CH A P. XLIX. - 


 ANAXAGORAS. 3 
ANAXAGORAS, Codrus, and Diodorus, ſons of Echeonax, flew 
Hegeſias, tyrant of Epheſus: when Plüloxenus, governor of Ionia 
under Alexander, demanded them to be given up by the Epheſians. But 
the people not complying with his requiſition, he entered the town with 


a body of troops; apprehended the three brothers, threw them into chains, 


and impriſoned them in the tower of Sardis. After a long and ſevere 
impriſonment, with a file, that had been conveyed to them by a friend, 
they liberated themſelves from their chains; and, habited in ſervile dreſ- 
ſes, eſcaped as ſervants out of the priſon in the night: then cutting their 


- cloaths into long pieces, they uſed them inſtead of ropes ; and let them- 


ſelves down by them from the walls. Diodorus unfortunately fell down 
from the top of the walls; and {aming himſelf, was obliged to lie where 
he fell; till he was taken up by the Lydians, and ſent to Alexander to 
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lon, he was ſent to Perdiccas at Epheſus, to take his trial there. In the 
mean time Anexagoras and Codrus, who had got clear off, arrived at 
Athens: and, hearing of Alexander's death, returned to Epheſus; and ſet 
_ brother at liberty. | 


CHAP. N 


— SO — 


PIN DAR. 


WHILE Crœſus lay before Epheſus, the tower, which was called 
the traitreſs, fell down; and the capture of the place became inevitable. 
When Pindar, who poſſeſſed the ſovereignty, recommended to the Ephe- 
ſians, to run a rope round the walls and gates, faſtening it to the pil- 

lars of the temple of Diana; and to conſecrate the whole city to the 
goddeſs. Crœſus in honour of the deity ſpared the city, as placed un- 
der her immediate protection: preſented the Epheſians with their liber- 
ty, and made an * with them. 


CHAP. LI 


THERON. 


"THERON, vho kept privately in pay a body of the ** 
ready on all occaſions to obey his orders, being in want of money to 
make good to them their arrears, ſeiſed on a ſum that had been raiſed 
for the erection of a temple to Minerva: and by this device he got it 
into his poſſeſſion. He obſerved to them the work had gone on ſlowly, 
and propoſed to have the building contracted for at a certain ſum, and 
a time ſtipulated for the completion of the work. The citizens thought 
the propoſal a very good one: agreed to let out the work, and lodged 
Artis T the 
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258 POLYANUS'S a 
the money raiſed for the purpoſe in the hands of Gorgus, Theron's ſon. 
As foon as the money had paſſed into Theron's hands, inſtead of em- 
ploying architects, ſtone-cutters, and other artificers, he converted the 
people's money againſt themſelves, paid his men, formed them into a 
body of guards; and by their aſſiſtance poſleſſed himſelf of the ſove- 
3 of Agrigentum. 


CHAP. LIL 


| SIS Y PHUS. : 
___ SISYPHUS, having ſuſpected Autolycus of frequently dealing his 
oxen, ſhod them with lead, inſeribing characters on the ſhoes to this 
effect: Autolycus is a thief.” Autolyeus, according to his uſual prac- 
tice ſtole them away in the night. Siſyphus the next morning tracet 
them to the paſtures of Autolycus ; and ſhewed the neighbouring farm- 
ers the footſteps of the oxen, which declared Autolycus's theft. 


CHAP. ELM. 


—NQZ2— — 


AG NON. „ | 
ANON "conceived a defign of 'ptanting an Attic colony. at that 
part of the river Strymon, which is called thenint-wAYs. 22 
the Attempt there exiſted this * 8 


Abet, whty'of Latonitienipeno ab L 
17908 ſtructure proud, and cblonize x N vr 

Vain the attempt, unauthorbtd by Heaven; 
Dire the decree, that ern * 
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Againſt the deed : till from the filent tomb 
| 2 Troy the ſtubble of ald Rheſus come 
\ To join its parent ſoil. Then, then proceed : 
And Fate ſhall eg the act a glorious meed. 


An hw of this. Soca of the. god, Agon diſpatched 
ſome men to Troy, in the night to open the monument of Rheſus, and 
to bring away his bones: which, they bundled up in a purple robe, and 
brought to. the Strymon. But the Barbarians, who. poſſeſſed the coun- 
try, would not permit him to croſs, the river. Agnon not in a condi- 
tion to effect a paſſage over it by force, concluded a truce with, them for 
three days; Who retired to their own reſidence, leaving him, for the 
tune ſtipulated between them, quiet in his poſt. In the night; 1 he paſſed 
-theiStrymon; with; his army; carrying with him the bones of Rheſus, 
which he buried at the river ſide: and there he intrenched himſelf with 
a foſſe and paliſades; reſting in the day, and working at the fortificati- 
ons every night. In three nights his works were compleated : when the 
Barbarians returned ; and, finding in what manner he had during their 
abſence employed himſelf, charged him with an infringement of the 
truce. © Of that, © replied Agnon, I am perfectly clear: the truce 
was for three days inaction, which I reli giouſly obſerved : the works, 
you ſee, I erected in the intermediate nights.” Such was the origin of 
the city, which 2 built on haaukR-war 8, and called it Amphi 
polis. 
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CHAP. LIV. 


AMPHIRETUS. 


AMPHIRETUS the Acanthian was taken by pirates, and carried 
into Lemnos : where he was kept in cloſe confinement, the pirates ex- 
pecting a very conſiderable ſum for his ranſom. He took little ſuſtenance, 
but drank vermilion mixed with falt water; which gave a tinge to his 
© ſtools, that made his captors believe he was ſeiſed with the bloody flux: 
and being afraid left his death ſhould rob them of the expected ranſom, 
© they releaſed him from his confinement ; hoping that exerciſe might 
_ © reſtore him to his health. But no ſooner did he find himſelf at liber- 
ty, than he made his eſcape in the night; ODEs ee 
| boat, arrived * at e mggan 
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me” - 


BOOK VII 


bor + 


v RO Ok MI U M. 


. Seventh Book of Stratagems I addreſs to your moſt facred 
maj jeſties, Antoninus and Verus: in which you will obſerve, that the 
minds even of Barbarians are competent to military ſtratagems, decep- 
tions, and devices. And you will conſequently ſee reaſon, not to hold 
them in too great contempt yourſelves; and to give the ſame caution 
in charge to your generals. On the contrary, there is nothing againſt 
which they can be required more ſtrictly to guard, than devices, wiles, 
and deception: in which the Barbarians excel much more, than in 
military proweſs. Nor will any thing more effeCtually ſecure them 
againſt their devices, than a ſettled diſtruſt of their promiſes and pro- 
feſſions. To that uniting Roman valour, we ſhall be ſtill more fupe- 
riour to them, if we further add a knowledge of thoſe —_—_ * 
have been uſed to W 
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CHAP, I. 


DIOCLES. 


DIOCLES the Median in this manner poſleſſed himſelf of the ſo- 
vereignty of the Medes. They were a vagrant people, and had no 
ſettled habitations: had no cities, no laws, knew no principles of equity; 
but plundered each other of whatever the one wanted, and the other 

| poſſeſſed. Diocles gave laws to his neighbours, and endeavoured to 
0 inculcate on their minds the principles of juſtice. They wers delighted 
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with his regulations, and paid implicit obedience to his deerees. His 
name ſoon became famous. among the Medes; and to determine their 
differences, numbers continually reſorted to him, as a moſt juſt» and 
upright judge. As ſoon as his eminence and reputation had conciliated 
to him univerſal eſteem, he obtained guards to ſecure him from the in- 
juries, to which his determinations might expole him. By the aſſiſt- 
Ace of theſe in the night he filled his little habitation with ſtones ; 
Which he Thewed the Medes in the day, and pretended to have been 
hrown'at Him, to thie great danger of his life, by thoſe againſt whom 
he Had determined cauſes. The people were enraged at the treatment, 
With Which he Had fo undeſervedly met, and for the ſecurity of his 
Perſon allotted him a reſidence on an impregnable eminence; appointed 
"him a guard. and directed his table to be ſupplied from the ſacred re- 


venties. This guard he continued every day -increafing: and in the 
end, iriſtead of * became a * 


H Ap. 


ALYATTES, 

THE Cimmerians, a people of uncommon ſize, having made war 
on Alyattes; he took the field againſt them, and directed his men to 
carry with them to battle a number of large fierce dogs: who, being 
ſet on by their maſters, fell upon the Barbarians, as they would on a 
* parcel of wild beaſts; tore many of them, ſo as to diſable them from 
action, and put others to flight. 

'2. 'To weaken the Colophonians in their cavalry, in which they 


Pere very powerful, Alyattes entered into an alliance with them. And 


when they ſerved under him, in the diſtribution of preſents he always 


| W tht diſtinguiſhed the horſe, At laſt when he lay at Sardis, he 


** 
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kept a fumptuous table for them, and appointed them double pay. 


The cavalry, who were encamped without the city, no ſooner heard of 


their pay being doubled, than delivering their horſes to the care of the 
horſe- keepers, they inſtantly reſorted to the city, in great eagerneſs to 
receive their doubled pay. Alyattes on a ſudden ordered the gates to 
be ſhut, and with a body of armed troops ſurrounded and cut them to 
Pieces; then, mounted his own men on the Colophonian horſes. 


CH A FP. JE 


SAMMETICHUS. 


TEMANTHES = of Ægypt, who was ſlain by Plaunmtichns; 


| conſulted the oracle concerning his ſucceſs in his future views on the 
kingdom: which directed him to beware of the cacks. Pſammetichus, 


who was very intimate with Pigres the Carian, as ſoon as he was in- 


formed by him that the Carians were the firſt who wore plumes of 
feathers on their helmets, immediately conceived the meaning of the 
oracle; took into his ſervice a great number of Carians, and advanced 
againſt Memphis. When encamping at the temple of Iſis, about five fur- 


longs from the city; an engagement was fought, in which Temanthes 


was defeated. From theſe Carians a part of Memphis is called Ca- 
ea 2 


CHAP. NV. 


AMASIS. 


AMASIS in an engaement with the Arabians placed behind the- 
Egyptians the ſtatues of the gods they 2-14 in moſt honour and ve- 


neration 
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neration ; that they might be induced with the greater alacrity to face. 
danger: ſuppoſing themſelves under the immediate eye of their gods, 
who would not betray them, or leave them in the hands of their ene- 


mies. 


CHAP. V. 


MID AS. 


MIDAS, ZN ER" that he was going to perform a ſolemn facrifice 
to thegreat gods, led out the Phrygians in the night as in proceſſion, with 
flutes, and timbrels, and cymbals : each of them at the ſame time pri- 
vately carrying ſwords. The citizens all left their houſes to ſee the 
proceſſion : when the muſical performers drew their ſwords, flew the 


{ſpectators as they came out into the ſtreets, took 1 of their 
houſes, fond inveſted Midas with res 


0 HA P. TE" 


. 


IN three ſeveral. engagements with the Medes a was each time 
defeated. A fourth battle with them he determined to hazard at Paſar- 
gadz ; where the Perſians had left their wives and children. There he 
was again defeated : but the Perſians flying to the city, and there ſeeing 
their wives and children, they were ſtruck with the reflection of what 
they muſt ſuffer from a victorious enemy, rallied, and attacked the Medes, 
who in their eager purſuit had loſt all order; and obtained ſo decifive 
a victory, that the Medes never after ventured to face Cyrus in the 
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9. nn to a treaty, into which Cyrus had entered, with 
Craſus, he ſtruck his tents, and from Sardis led off his forces. But 
as ſoon as the night came on he returned, attacked the city unprepared 
for a ſiege, and took it by ſtorm. 
3. AFTER Cyrus had made himſelf maſter of Sardis, and Croeſus ; 
ſtill held out in the fort, in expectation of aſſiſtance from Greece; he 
ordered the Sardian priſoners, the friends and relations of the beſieged, 
to be bound, and expoſed before them: a herald at the ſame time pro- 
claiming, if the beſieged ſurrendered to Cyrus the fort, they ſhould 
receive their friends and relations ſafe and without ranſom; but if they 
perſiſted in holding it againſt him, he would hang every man before 
their eyes. To ſave their friends therefore, they choſe rather to give 
up the fort than wait the ĩſſue of the precarious hopes with which Crœ- 

ſus had flattered himſelf of aſſiſtance from the ſtates of Greece.  -- 
4. AFTER the defeat of Crœſus, and his captivity, the Lydians 
having again revolted, Cyrus, who was himſelf intent on an expedition 
againſt Babylon, diſpatched Mazares the Mede into Lydia; with orders, 
as ſoon as he had reduced the country into ſubjection, to take from them 
their arms and horſes, oblige them to wear women's dreſſes, and to ſuf- 
fer them to entertain themſelves neither in hurling the javelin, in horſe- 

manſhip, nor in any martial exerciſes: but to oblige them all to ſpin, 
and ſing, and purſue only female amuſements. And by theſe means 4 
their minds became. ſo daſtardiſed and effeminate ; that the Lydians, | 
once a very warlike people, became of all the Barbarians the moſt Pa- 
ſillanimous. tk tift 

5. Cy Rus, at 4 n of Babylon, after he had cial the 
channel, through which he intended to turn the Euphrates, that then 

run through the city, marched his army to a conſiderable diſtance: which 
induced the Babylonians to conclude, that he had given up all hopes of 
n the TE and they therefore became more remiſs in their de- 
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fence of it. But ſuddenly diverting the courſe of the river, he ſecretly 
marched his army through the old channel ; and, while the Babyloni- 
ans thought themſelves in perfect ſecurity, made. 1 maſter of * 
place. 105 
6. Wen Cyrus, in an engagement with Cle obſerved that the 
great dependance of the Lydian was in his cavalry ; to render them uſe- 
leſs; he oppoſed in front againſt them a number of camels : the nature of 
which animals is ſuch, that horſes can bear neither the fight nor ſmell 
of them. The horſes accordingly became ungovernable, turned about, 
and fled ; throwing down the Lydians in their flight, and breaking their. 
ranks : fo that victory declared for Cyrus, before he engaged. ; 
7. To induce the Perfians to throw off the Median yoke, Cyrus 
made uſe of this device. He pointed out to them a barren, briery ſpot ; 
and bade them clear and cultivate it: a work, which with great labour 


and fatigue they effected. The next day he ordered them to bathe and clean 


themſelves, and attend him: when he received them with a ſumptuous 
entertainment. After the day had been thus luxuriouſly ſpent, he aſked 
them, which of the two days they liked beſt. To which they replied; 
this day was as much preferable to the former, as happineſs is to miſery, 
Happineſs then, faid Cyrus, it is in your own power to obtain. Eman- 
cipate yourſelves from the ſervitude'of the Medes. /The Perſians, ftruck 
with the greatnieſs of the propoſal, revolt, and create Cyrus their king. 
Under whoſe auſpices, they not only eruſhed the Power of the eee 
but aequired to themſelves the empire of all Aſia. 

8. Wuxx Cyrus laid ſiege to Babylon; the n " had 
within" themſelves great plenty of proviſions of ali kinds, derided the 
enterpriſe: But he fn diſcovered the quarter where to attack. them: 
and turned the river Euphrates, whoſe natural courſe was through the 
town, into a neighbouring lake. Their ſupplies of water thus cut off, 


e bra (tm nnn A or to die with thirſt. 


9. Crkus, 
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| 9. Cv nus, after having been dcfeated by the Modes, retreated to Pa- 
ſargadæ; when finding the Perſians in great numbers revolted to the 
enemy, he informed his army that the next day he ſhould receive from 
federal powers that were hoſtile to the Medes a re-inforcement of a 
hundred thouſand men: take therefore, ſaid he, my lads, every man 
his faggot, to welcome your allies. This AG of aſſiſtance the 
Perſian deſerters communicated to .the Medes. And as ſoon as night 


came on, Cyrus ordered every man to light his faggat. The Medes, 
ſeeing a great number of fires burning, concluded that the auxiliaries 


were arrived; and, inſtead of purſuing the conquered foe, thought it 
expedient, in their turn to retreat. 

10. Ar the ſiege of Sardis Cyrus conſtructed LIE of wood, 
that were as high as the walls; and placed ſtatues on them, in Perſian 
dreſſes, with their beards on, quivers on their ſhoulders, and bows in 
their hands. And theſe he advanced in the night ſo cloſe to the walls, 
that they ſeemed to be above. the fort. Early in the morning in a 


different quarter Cyrus begun his attack: againſt which the whole 


force that was in the town was immediately directed. When the ſta- 


tues on the oppoſite quarter being accidentally diſcovered, a general 


| cry enſued: and univerſal fear poſleſſed the beſieged; as if the fort was 
in the hands of the enemy. Throwing open their gates, each made his 


eſcape in the beſt. manner he could; and Cyrus became maſter FF . 
at diſcretion. 


CH A P. VII. 


Prom ar grey —— — 


HARPAGUS. 


/ HARPAGUS; to convey a letter privately to Cyrus, iche 
der and in the belly ſewel up the letter : the bearer, 6quipped 
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with hunter's nets, delivered * hare ſafe; paling the guards of 
e e Gaiden, .. | SE IE. 


8.240: 7 2 0 H A P. VII. 


| hs * ” - 
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© CROESUS, going himſelf” diſappointed of the auxiliaries which: 
the Greeks had promiſed him, choſe out ſome of the ableſt and ſtouteſt 
Lydians; and armed them in the Grecian manner. Unaccuſtomed to · 
the arms of Greece, Cyrus's men were at a loſs how either to attack, 


or to guard againſt them. The clang of the ſpears upon tlie ſhields. 
ſtruck them with terrour : and the ſplendour of the brazen ſhields ſo- 


terrified the horſes, that they could not be brought to the charge. By 
this ſtratagem Cyrus was defined, and; 2 a truce. with Creeſus for 


"three months. " ah hed t SET £13 


2. Cro, S us, EE; defeated by Gras in bigbetzen in order 
to TE good His retreat. ordered hig men to carry with them as much 
wood as they conveniently, could: This they depoſited” in a narrow 


3 defi; ee whick Croſus led his forces, and purſued tus march all 
" night with what expedition: he could: Jeaving ſome of his light horſe, 


6 ſoon as day appeared, to ft the wood or fire. By this means. 
" Crexſus effected his retreat; Cyrus being by the fire "acres impeded in 
A 5 ma een 


TN Fi P 2 | 
* H A 6 IX. 


CAM BY SES. 


WHEN Cambyſes inveſted. Peluſium, as: being the) entrance into 
ear, the- "Egyptians with great xeſolutian defended it: advancing 
l | n 


> 
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formidable machines againſt the beſiegers; and from their catapults 
throwing darts, ſtones, and fire. Againſt the deſtructive ſhowers thus 


diſcharged upon him Cambyſes ranged before his front line, dogs, 


ſheep, cats, Ibiſes,* and 'whatever animals the Egyptians hold facred.. 
The fear of hurting the animals, which they regard with veneration, 


inſtantly checked their operations: Cambyſes took Peluſium; and: thus | 
opened himſelf a paſſage into Xgypt. | 


C H AE Pp. X. 


OE BARE s. 


AFTER the extinction of the Magi, who had uſurped the govern- 
ment of Perſia, Darius and ſeverr other Perſian peers became competi- 


tors for the empire: between whom it was amicably agreed thus to ſettle 


their pretenſions. They engaged at a particular hour, to meet on horſe- 
back at a place fixed on for the purpoſe without the city; and that he, 


whoſe: horſe neighed firſt, ſhould be king. OEbares, Darius's groom, - 
as ſoon as he was appriſed of the determination, the day before the 


conteſt brought his horſe to the place appointed; and there introduced 
to him a mare: then took the horſe- back to the ſtable. The next 
morning each mounted his horſe, and met at the ground according to 
agreement: when Darius s horſe, recollecting the place, and his enjoy- 


ment there, inſtantly neighed for his mare. The reſt of the peers im- 
mediately On, 7 N en their obedience to har and ſaluted 


dim king of Perſia... 
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CHAP. XI. 


-. DARIUS. 


' DARIUS having taken' the field againſt the e — both 
armies were ready to engage, a lrare roſe from her ſeat, and run cloſe 


by the Scythian phalanx : while ſeveral of the Scythians purſued it. 


Darius obſerved on the occaſion, that this was not the time to engage ; 
when the Scythians felt their ſuperiority ſo forcibly, that they could pur- 
ſue a hare in front of the Perſian army : and accordingly ordered his 
trumpets to ſound a retreat. 

2. Wren Darius and the ſeven Perſian chiefs agreed to fall upon 
the Magi in the night; in order to know each other in the dark, he 
propoſed to them to wear the button, that faſtens the tiara behind, on 


their forehead ; that feeling the button, they might know their friends. 


3. Daxlus was the firſt, that impoſed taxes on the people. And to 


remove the odium of ſuch a meaſure from himſelf, he directed the peers 
in their reſpective provinces to raiſe them. They according to their 


orders levied very high duties: which Darius took; but reſerving to 
en only half, he remitted the other half to the people. 

4. DARIvs undertook an expedition into Scythia : but finding "= 
Kal unable to gain any advantages there, and his proviſion hkewiſe run- 
ning ſhort, he began to think of a retreat. To make it with the leaſt 
"os by concealing his deſign from the enemy, he directed his tents to 
be left ſtanding, juſt as they had been for ſome time before. And in 
them were many wounded ſoldiers, aſſes, mules, and dogs; and a great 
number of fires were lighted : which thoſe that were left behind had 
orders conſtantly in the night to kindle. The Scythians ſeeing the fires, 


and the tents ſtanding, and hearing the confuſed noiſe of the animals, 


ſup- 
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ſuppoſed the Perſians quietly encamped ; when they had effeCtually ſe- 


cured their retreat. As ſoon as Darius's movement was known in the 


Scythian camp, they purſued him as briſkly as they could: but he was 
too far out of their reach, to be overtaken. 


5 Wu Darius laid ſiege to Chalcedon, the Chalcedonians ne- ; 


glected to make thoſe exertions, which the force of ſo formidable an 
enemy required; relying upon the ſtrength of their walls, and their 
great ſtore of proviſions. Nor did Darius on the other hand make any 


attack upon the walls; but contented himſelf with ravaging at large 


the country round: pretending that he waited for an aceeſſion of force, 


before he attempted any thing directly againſt the city. But while the 


whole attention of the Chalcedonians was employed upon. their walls, 
which continuing ſafe, they apprehended they had nothing to fear; 


the Perſians from a mountain called Aphaſium, diſtant about ten fur- 
longs from the city, opened a mine : which they continued as far as 
the forum. As ſoon as they reached that ſpot, which they conjectured 
they had, from the roots of olive trees, which grew there; they waited: 
the approach of the night : when they entered the forum, and with- 
out the toſs of a man became maſters of the city ; while the Chalce- : 


donians were wholly intent on the defence of their walls. 
6. Darivs, in an expedition againſt the Saccz, found himſelf 1 ur 


danger of being incloſed by three armies. Advancing therefore with 


all expedition againſt that, which was neareſt to him, he engaged and de- 
feated it. And habiting his men in the dreſſes and arms of the Saccians, 
he marched againſt another army of the Saccæ, advancing. ſlowly and 
ſecurely as it were to meet their friends. But the Perfians, according 
to their orders, no ſooner came within ſpear's length of them; than, 


_— of — ſalutations, hy fell upon them, and cut them to 


againſt 
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againſt the third; who, having learned the fate of the other two, fub- 


mitted to him without hazarding a battle. 


7. Taz Ægyptians, on account of the cruelties exerciſed is Ornander 
their governor, having revolted; to reduce them to obedience, Darius 
himſelf marched through the deſart of Arabia, and arrived at Memphis: 


juſt at the time, when the Agyptians were commemorating the loſs of 


Apis. He immediately ordered proclamation to be made, that he would 
himſelf give a hundred talents of gold to the man, that ſhould produce 
Apis. Struck with the ſo great piety of their prince, they took a de- 
ciſive part againſt the gevoliers, - and entirely voted themſelves to the 
intereſts of Darius. 

8. Darivs * invaded the Saccz; their three kings, 1 
Homarges, and Thamyris, had retired in conſultation upon the meaſures 
proper to be taken in the preſent emergency of their affairs. When a 
certain ſtable-keeper, Riſaces by name, was introduced to them, and pro- 
poſed himſelf to deſtroy the Perſian force: if they would pledge them- 
felves to him by oath, to give to his children and family all the horſes and 
treaſures, that from the deſtruction of the enemy ſhould fall into their 
hands. This being ſatisfactorily ſettled, he drew out his knife, cut off 
his noſe, and ears, maiming himſelf alſo in other parts of the body; and 
thus disfigured deſerted to Darius: who gave credit to his complaints of 
the cruel treatment he had received from the Saccian king. But, added he, 
by the eternal fire, and the ſacred water, I fwear, that by the Perſians 
I will have my revenge. And it is in your power, by the means I will ex- 


plain to you, to give the glorious revenge I aſk. Tomorrow night the 


Saccz mean to ſhift their camp: I know the ſpot where they intend to poſt 
themſelves; and can conduct you to it by a nearer way, than they will 
take; where as in a net you ſhall incloſe them. I am a horſe-keeper; 
Li ſep of the country for many miles around, But it will 
be 
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be neceſſary to take with us water and proviſion for ſeven days: for this 
purpoſe order preparations to be made: no time. is to be loſt. Having 
accordingly conducted the army, in a march of ſeven days, into the moſt 
barren and ſandy part of Media; when both their water and proviſfiens 
began to run ſhort: the Chiliarch Rhanoſbates, ſuſpecting the treachery 
of their conductor, took him aſide, and expoſtulated with him. What 
could induce you, {aid he, to deceive ſo powerful a monarch, and ſo nu- 
merous an army? Vou have brought us to a place deſtitute of every ne- 
ceſſary of life. Neither beaſt, nor bird inhabits it: nor do we know 
whither to proceed, or how to return. Riſaces, clapping his hands, 
anſwered him with an effuſien of laughter, I have gained a noble vic- 
tory: I have ſaved my country from impending danger; and by famine 
and thirſt conſigned the Perſian army to deſtruction. The Chiliarch 
enraged immediately ſtruck off his head. Darius fixed his ſceptre in the 
ground, tying round it his tiara and the royal diadem ; and climbing 
an eminence, implored Apollo in this moment of diſtreſs to preſerve his 
army, and give them water. The god heard his prayers; and a ple 
tiful ſhower enſued; which they received on hides, and in vaſes; and 
Tubſiſted on it, till they reached the Bactrum: when in the preſervation, 
they had experienced, they acknowledged the favour of the god. But 
though the device of the horſe-Keeper in this inſtance failed; Zopi- 
rus afterwards copied it with ſucceſs againſt the ons. 


ZOPIRUS. 


DARIU 8 hawäng long laid before Babylon, without being able lo 
carry it; Zopirus, one of his peers, miſerably mangled his face, and 
fed to the enemy as a daſerter: ꝓretanding to haue been dhus cmuelly 
Toma Darius. PP e 
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plaints; which in his appearance they ſaw. ſo plainly written: tock: 
him into their protection, and their confidence in him by degrees in- 
_ creaſing, they at laſt gave him the direction of the city. Inveſted with 
this power, he ſoon found means in the night to throw open the gates; 


and put Darius in poſſeſſion of Babylon: who expreſſed himſelf on the 


occaſion in a manner worthy a great and generous prince. I would. 
not, ſaid he, for twenty Babylons ſee Zopirus ſo disfigured as he is, 


CH A P. XIII. 


ART AX ERXE S. 
K ING Artaxerxes ordered Orontes to ſend to him Teribazus, A: 


grandee of Cyprus. Orontes, who was afraid of Teribazus, dared nat 


to employ force againſt him; but took him by the following device. 
Under. a particular room in his houſe there was a dungeon: over the 


mouth of which he directed a triclinium to be placed, but not faſtened 
down; and to be covered with embroidered tapeſtry. Hither he invited 
Teribazus, pretending to have ſome private buſineſs to communicate to 
him: when throwing himſelf on the triclinium, that was prepared far 


him, it funk down with him into the e Thus was he when : 
and ſent in chains to the king. 


CH AP. XIV. 


ORONTES. 


ORONTES, having revolted from the king, carried on a a flying war 
with * l uh DONE ariven to mount Tmolus, he there ſtrongly | 


This ſtratagem appears to n than Artaxerxes. 


e polio the ſtratagems of Artaxerxes recorded afterwards, Ch. XVI. 
2 intrenched 
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witrenched himſelf. As ſoon as the enemy came up with him, and en- 


camped againſt him, he ſunk a very deep foſſe; and in all the avenues 
leading to his camp ordered the guard to be doubled. With a choice 
body of horſe he then ſallied out in the night: and, taking the way to 
Sardis, fell in with a large ſupply of proviſions, that were deſtined for 


the enemy's camp; which he ſeiſed, and alſo carried off from the Sar- | 
dians a conſiderable booty. Of theſe tranſactions he ſent intelligence 


to the camp; and ordered them the next day to draw out, and advance 
againſt the enemy: who with great confidence marched out, and attack- 
ed them. But no ſooner were they engaged, than Orontes with his 
cavalry falling upon their rear gained a compleat victory with little 
loſs: the enemy leaving many dead on the field; and many were taken 
priſoners. 

2. ORonTEs, with ten W bene Greeks, engaged 
Autophradates; who advanced agamfſt him with the ſame number, and 


was particularly ſtrong in his cavalry. Orontes bade his men look 


round, and ſee the extenſiveneſs of the plain: obſerving to them, that 
if they looſened their ranks, it would be impoſſible for them to ſ uſtain 
the charge of the enemy's horſe. Accordingly preſerving their lines 
compa& and cloſe, they received the” cavalry upon their ſpears ; who 
finding they could make no impreſſion on them retreated: when Orontes 
ordered the Greeks, if the horſe made a ſecond attack upon them; to 
advance three paces forward, to meet them. They did ſo: and the 


cavalry ſuppoſing they meaned to charge them, * pk the ck, and : 


| abandoned themſelves to flight. 


3. Having loſt a great number of his allies, which Ad | 


had cut off by an ambuſcade, Orontes propagated a report that a body 
of mercenaries were on their march to join him; and took care that 
ſuch intelligence, with every mark of confirmation he could give it, 
| ſhould be communicated to Autophradates, In the night he armed the 
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ſtouteſt of the Barbarians in. Grzcian armour ; and, as ſoon as it wass 
day, poſted them in his army among. the reſt of. the Greeks, with in- 
terpreters who were acquainted: with both languages, and repeated in 
the Barbarian language the ſame commands that were given to the 
Greeks: and in this order he advanced to battle. Autophradates, ſee-- 
ing ſuch a number armed in Græcian armour, concluded he had re- 
ceived the re- inforcement, of which he had been informed: and afraid 
to hazard a battle at ſo . a Siſaduantogs, broke. up his camp, and 
retreated. 


C H A N. HV. 


XERKES.. 


1 XERXES, b -undertaken an expedition againſt Greece, en- 
8 gaged a number of nations in the enterpriſe; by propagating a report, = 
that he had gained over ſome of the principal Greeks, to betray. the 
country to him.. Suppoſing therefore they were marching not to fub- 
due a country, but to take poſſeſſion, they were eaſily prevailed on 
to join the confederacy. And. many of the * n c 
offered themſelves as allies. 
2, SoME Greek ſpies having been „ D | 
inſtead of puniſhing them, ordered them to be conducted through every 
par tof it, and ſhewn all his forces. He then bade them go back, and 
tell the Greeks what they had ſeen, and who it was that ſhewed it them. | 
3. Writs Nerxes lay at anchor. near Abydos, waiting to inter- 
cept the Græcian fleets; a fleet of ſtore-ſhips fell into his hands, la- 
den with proviſions: which the Barbarians propoſed. to fink, with 
all the men that were on board. Xerxes however would not conſent 
to in but brought them to, and aſked whither they were bound. For 
. Greece, 
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Greece, anſvered they. And fo are we, replied: Xerxes: the ftore-ſhips* 
therefore are ours: and be gone. As ſoon as they reached Greece, they 


fpread univerſal: terror there with the intelligence of Xerxes's invaſion... 
4. To conceal the great numbers, that the Barbarians loſt at Ther- 


mopylaæ, Xerxes ordered the relations of thoſe that were miſſing, to 80 


out in the night, and privately bury: them. 
5. XERXES not able to bring his numerous army to act at Ther- 
mopylæ, on account of the ſtraitneſs of the paſs, loſt a number of Per- 


ſians before it: till one Ephialtes, a Trachinian, diſeovered to him a 
private way acroſs the mountains; through which he detached a hun- 


dred thouſand men. Theſe taking a circuit. round fell upon the Greci— 
an rear, and cut to pieces Leonidas himſeif, and every man of che little - 
troop he commanded. 


15 RAP. XVII. 


AR TAX E RX E S. 


* 


ARTAXERXEs diſpatched Fithrauſtus. to ſeiſe Tilaphernes: and 
charged him with two letters, one to Tiſaphernes himſelf, inveſting 
him with the command of the expedition againſt the Greeks; and ano- 
ther to Arizus, directing him to aſſiſt Tithranſtus in apprehending 
him. As ſoon as Arizus, who then refided at Colaſæ, a city of - 
Phrygia, had read the letter, he ſent to- - Tifaphernes, . defiring a con- 
ference with him on bufineſs. of importance, and particularly on ſome 


matters of concern relative to Greece. Entertaining no ſuſpicion of 


any deſigns. being formecł againſt him, he left his forces at Sardis; and 
attended by a body of three hundred Arcadians and Mileſians mſtantly 


_— to Arizus: where after his prin he laid aſide his CO; 
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upon him, and ſeiſed him; then put him into a covered carriage, and 
delivered him up to Tithrauſtus: who conveyed him to Celænæ, there 
ſtruck off his head, and carried it to the king. Artaxerxes ſent it to 
his mother Paraſatis, who had long wiſhed to ſee the death of Cyrus 
revenged on Tiſaphernes. Nor did the mothers and wives of all the 
Greeks, who had followed Cyrus, expreſs leſs ſatisfaction at the pu- 
niſhment of a man; that had with ſo great N circumyented 
their ſons and huſbands. ? | 

8 ARTAXERXES bs every , means Ge ef, to promote wars 
amongſt the Greeks; and was always ready to aſſiſt the conquered 
party: for by throwing in aſliſtance to the weaker. power, he placed 


them on a nearer equality; and thereby the more nn exhauſted 
| * victor's l | 


C H Ar. xvn. 


O HUs. 


AFTER the death of Artaxerxes, Ochus his ſon, ſenſible that he 
Thould not immediately have that influence over his ſubjects, which his 
father had, prevailed on. the eunuchs, his chamberlain, .and the captain 

of his guard, to conceal his death for the ſpace of ten months. And 
In the mean time he wrote circular letters in his father's name, and 
ſealed them with the royal fignet, commanding all his ſubje&ts to ac- 
knowledge Ochus as their king, and as ſuch to pay him obedience. 
The mandate was univerſally complied with: when Ochus acknow- 
ledged, his father's. death; and ordered a general RNs for * ac- 
ending to the cuſtom of Perſia. | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


TISAPHERNES. 


718 APHERNES” affected a particular friendſhip with: Clearchus, 
admitted him to his female parties, and pretended to treat him with 
ſingular reſpect. The ſame regard he alſo profeſſed for the other Græ- 
cian generals; and ſent them an invitation: which was accepted. by 
Proxenus the Bœotian, Menon. the Theſſalian, Agis the Arcadian, 
and Socrates the Achaian, who, attended by twenty..captains of com- 
panies, and two hundred ſoldiers, were introduced to him. The ge- 

nerals Tee, ſent in chains to the _ and maſſacred all the 
reſt. 111 70 be: 
2 TSA PHERNES- 8 a. deſign of 88 en and 
ſeiſing all the deſerters, that had taken refuge there. But being at the 
time. unprepared for. ſuch an expedition, he induſtriouſly propagated 
the report of his having it in contemplation: ſo that the Mileſians re- 
moved all their property from the country into the city. And as ſoon 


as he was really prepared for the enterpriſe, he pretended to drop it, 


and: diſbanded his army; but with private orders for no ſoldier to re- 
move to any conſiderable diſtance. As ſoon as the Mileſians ſaw his 
army diſbanded ; weary. of having | been ſo long in a ſtate of impriſon- 
ment in the city, they ventured: out into the country as pleaſure in- 
vited, or bufinefs called them. When inſtantly collecting his forces, 


he ſurpriſed them, diſperſed up and. dowm in been a n e | 
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PHARNABAZUS. 
Lipfander, the Lacedemonians ſent him letters of recall from Afia. 
When Lyfander:amportuned him, to be leſs ſeuere in his repreſentation 
of his conduct, Pharnbazus promiſed he would: and addreſſed a letter 
to the Lacedzmanians, of the purport Lyſander deſired. But at the 
fame time he privately wrote another letter, giving a very different ac- 
eonnt. In ſealing the letter, he contrived to ſlip that which he had 
privately written, and which was in fhape exactly the ſame with that 
Lyſander had deſired, in the place of the other; and gave it into his 
hand. On his return to Lacedzmon, Lyſander, as the cuſtom was, 
delivered his letter to the Ephori: which as ſoon as they had read, 
they ſhewed him; obſerving at the ſame time that there was no room 
131 he wery letter, W MA PIES. con- 


en P. XX, i 


| 0 LOS. . 
— whe an expedition againſt Cyprus, Aeg use 
ane ene hn his Wrwiue isf having endenwured to prejudice hirn 
with the Greeks in Ionia, to diſcover his enemies, ordered a veffel 
o fail for Ionia, The maſter delayed for ſome days the failing of the 
hip, under pretence of manning and wictualling it; but in reality to give 
every one, who might be inclined to write, time to ſend letters by it to 


Ne 
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 theirreſpective friends. As ſoon as the ſhip had cleared the harbour, the 
maſter put to land at a particular point according to Gloſs's directions: 


where he met him, and received all the letters that had been delivered 


to him for Ionia. In thoſe he diſcovered, who were the perſons inimical 
to his intereſts ; whom he forbore to puniſh immediately, but took the 
earlieſt opportunities that offered to get rid of them. 


C'H A P. X 


| DATAMES. | 
DATAMES, finding himſelf exceedingly preſſed by his men fot 


their arrears of pay, convened his troops, and harangued them: aſſur- 


ing them that, at a place diſtant only three days march, he had great 
treaſures. Thither therefore, ſaid he, my lads, let us march with all 
exputition. From the confidence with which he declared it, the army 
believed the fact: and immediately begun their march. When he came 
within one day's diſtance of it, he ordered them to halt, and reſt them- 


ſelves : while, taking with him ſome mules and camels, he repaired to 
a temple, decorated with the wealth of the country. There he received 
thirty talents of ſilver, which on the camels and mules he carried to the 


army; having firſt filled with it a few vaſes, and taken a great number 


of others of the ſame ſhape and ſize, that he pretended to be full. Up- : 
on his return to the army, he ſhewed the full vaſes to the ſoldiers ; who 


delighted at the ſight gave him credit for what he faid of all the reſt, 
But he told them, that before he could make a diſtribution to each, he 


muſt go to Amiſus to have the bullion coined into money. Amiſus 


being many days march from thence, and a place very incommodious 
to winter in; the oops diſcovered no diſpoſition to ſuch a march, and 
| | Nn troubled 
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troubled him the whole winter with no more importunities for their ar- 
rears. 

2; DATAMEs had formed: a defign againſt the Sinopians : but they 
having a very ſtrong fleet, and he none, nor any carpenters to- build 
him one, he entered into a cloſe alliance with them : and promiſed to 
lay ſiege to Seſtos, a place moſt hoſtile to them, and put it into their 
hands. The Sinopians were delighted with the propoſal ; and, in pro- 

ſecuting the enterpriſe, deſired to aſſiſt him with whatever he might 
want. He told them he had plenty both of money and men; and that 
all he wanted was machines, catapults, battering rams, and teſtudos; 


which would be neceſſary in carrying on the ſiege, and with which he 
was altogether unprovided. The Sinopians immediately furniſhed him 


with all the builders and carpenters they had: whom he employed in 


building ſhips, as well as machines; and having by this means pro- 


cured a naval force, inſtead of Seſtos he attacked Sinope. 


3. DaTAaMes croſſed the Euphrates, having made war on the grand 7 


monarch, and penetrated into his territories ; who marched againſt him 


in great force: but his army being ill ſupplied with proviſions, he was 
much retarded in his march. Datames in the mean time by the dif- 
ficulty of procuring forage for ſo numerous a body of troops obliged to - 
make a precipitate retreat before the formidable force, that was brought- 
into the field againſt him, directed his march to the neareſt point of the 
river he could gain: where he linked two carriages a- breaſt, and to them 
faſtened two more; and on the bottom of the circumference of the 


wheels nailed broad boards, to keep them from ſinking in the mud. He 


then ordered ſome of the ſtouteſt men in his army to ſwim the river, 
ani lead after them a number of the ſtrongeſt horſes that could be picked 
aut: to the horſes the carriages, on which he placed his baggage, were faſt- 

1 and his nen druf them into. the river, thoſe who were 
| | before, 
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before, and this horſes at the ſame time drawing them forwards. 
this manner he croſſed the river without loſs; and, having . ten 


days march of the king, effected a ſafe retreat. | 
4. DaTames having received intelligence, a ſhort time before an 


engagement was intended to take place, that deſigns were formed againſt 
him by ſome of his own ſoldiers, changed armour with one of his officers: 


who wore his armour; while he entered the battle in a borrowed ſuit. 
The conſpirators, miſtaking the perſon who wore the royal armour for 
the king, in their attempt upon him were diſcovered, and taken. 

5. Having inveſted Sinope, Datames received a letter from the 
king, peremptorily ordering him to raiſe the ſiege. Unwilling to have 
it ſuppoſed, he obeyed orders in doing it, as ſoon as he had read the let- 


ter, he paid marks of reſpect to it, made a ſacrifice on the occaſion, as 


having received from the king a ſingular favour, embarked and quitted 


the enterpriſe. 


6. DaTamss, cloſely purſued by Autoptithillates, reached a river; 3 


which not daring to ford in the face of the enemy, he pretended to en- 
camp on the fide of it. And fixing very high and large tents in front of . 
the enemy, he concealed the horſe and baggage behind them : order 
ing his men not to unharneſs a horſe, or take off a bridle; and the 
ſoldiers, not to diſarm themſelves. The enemy, when they ſaw Data- 


mes encamped, halted, and encamped againſt him: took their horſes 


from the carriages, and put them to their fodder; and begun to pre- 
pare their ſuppers. Datames, his horſes, men, and every thing in rea- 


dineſs for croſſing the river, as ſoon as he ſaw the enemy thus diſpoſed 


of, began his paſſage over it: which, while the adverſary were collect- 
ing their ſcattered troops, forming their lines, getting ready — horſes, | 


and arming themſelves, he ſafely effected. 


7. In the midſt of an engagement, a tribune, having deſerted 40 = 


N =o wing to the enemy with a body of horſe, threw the foot 1 into 
Nun 2 con- 
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conſternation : when Datames, running up to the diſpirited kw bade' 


them preſerve their ranks, and prepare for an attack; for the horſe had 
by his orders made that movement, in order to take their opportunity 


of ſupporting the attack of the infantry. The foot believed him; and, 
to ſnatch the victory from the cavalry, in a cloſe firm body vigorouſly | 


attacked the enemy, and defeated them : nor were they appriſed * the 
revolt of the horſe, till they had obtained the ry 


CHAP. XXII. 


„ COSINGAS.. 
THE generals of the Cæronians and Scæboans, nations of Thrace, 


were choſen from among the prieſts of Juno. And Coſingas, accord- 


ing to the inſtitution of the country, was elected their prieſt and gene- 
ral : whom the army however on ſome diſguſt refuſed to obey. To reduce 

to order this refractory. ſpirit that pervaded the troops, Coſingas built a 
number of long ladders ; faſtening them to one another: and propa- 


gated a report ; that he had reſolved to climb, up to heaven, and inform 


Juno of the diſobedience. of. the Thracians. Stupid and ridiculous as 


_ thoſe people notoriouſly are, they. were terrified with the idea of their 


general's intended journey, and the conſequent wrath of heaven ; im- 


plored him to drop his reſolution, and engaged themſelves by an oath 
enden to ne all his future commands, | 


CHAP, 
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MAUSOLUS. 


 MAUSOLUS king of Caria, having occaſion for more money chan 


he could venture to raiſe on his ſubjects, aſſembled his friends, and pre- 
tended his apprehenſions that the grand monarch intended to ſtrip him 
of his dominions. He produced to them his treaſures, gold, and filver, 


his horſes, jewels, and whatever he had of value; which he faid he 


meaned to ſend to the king, requeſting. him to permit him to enjoy his 
hereditary. territories. His friends, believing the reality of his ſituation 


according to his repreſentation of it, the ſame day ſent him treaſures 


to immenſe amount. 


2. IN order to make himſelf maſter of Latmus, a city ſtrongly for- 
tified, Mauſolus pretended a deſire to cultivate a ſtrict alliance with the 


Latmians. And with that view he reſtored to them the hoſtages, Hi - 
drieus had taken: and compoſed his guard of Latmians; as men, on 

whoſe fidelity he could place moſt dependence. In whatever they wiſhed, 
he made a point to oblige them: and having thus bound them to his 
intereſt, he requeſted them to ſend him three hundred men as guards for 
his perſon; pretending buſineſs, that required his preſence at Pygela, 
and that he was apprehenſive of the ſiniſter deſigns of Phytus the Ephe- 
ſian. They immediately ſent him the complement required; with which, 
and other forces he had in readineſs, he marched to Latmus, on his route 
to Pygela. The citizens all came out, to fee the army pps: When a 
body of troops, which he had by night placed in ambuſh, ſallied out, 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the city; deſerted by its inhabitants, and the 

gates left wide open. Mauſolus then took a circuit round, entered. 
with all his forces, and added it to his dominions. 


CHAP.. 
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CH AP. XXIV. 


BORGES. 
BORGES by the great monarch had been appointed governor of 


Eion, a city ſituated on the river Strymon-: which was cloſely beſieged 


by the Greeks. Having bravely held out to the laſt extremity, and find- 


ang he could no longer defend the city, he determined not to ſacrifice 
to the enemy his truſt; but ſet fire to it, and with his wife, and children, 


ef i in the flames. 


CRAP. XXIV. 


DROMICHK TES. 
D ROMICHÆE TES was king of Thrace, and Lyſimachus of Ma- 
cedon: when the Macedonian made war on Thrace; againſt whom 
Dromichætes employed the following ſtratagem. this, his general, 
pretended to reſent ſome inſult of the Thracian prince; and deſerted 
to Lyſimachus: who truſting to his fidelity, gave himſelf up to his 
direction; till he had brought the Macedonian army into ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, that they had at once to contend with famine, thirſt, and a pow- 


erful enemy. Dromichætes in this ſituation took his opportunity to 


attack them: defeated the Macedonians with great flaughter, and took 


Lyſimachus priſoner. The Macedonian army 18 EN to have amount- 
ed to a * thouſand men. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. xxXW 


ARIOBARZANES: 


ARIOBARZANES was by Autophradates blocked up in Adramyt= 
tium by ſea and land: when wanting a ſupply both of ſtores and men, 
which, the enemy ſo cloſely watched him, he could not get intro- 


duced, he directed Pteleuntes, who commanded. the garriſon in a neigh- 


bouring iſland, to open a correſpondence with Autophradates, and pre- 


tend a readineſs to betray to him his truſt. Agreeably to ſuch pro- 


poſal, Autophradates-ordered the fleet to fail, and take poſſeſſion of the 
uland. An ample ſupply of ſtores and men were in the mean time 
thrown into Adramyttium: and the fleet returned to their ſtation, 


without having effected any thing againſt the iſland: 


C H A P. XXVII. 


— 


AUT OPHRAD ATE S. 


AUTOPHRADATES, having undertaken an expedition into Piſidia, 
marched his army to a defile; which he found the enemy had ſecured, 
and that, without expoſing himſelf to great loſs, he would not be able 
to paſs it. He therefore retreated about fix furlongs back. And as 
ſoon as night came on,. the Piſidians, who had obſerved his retreat, . 
quitted alſo their poſt: when Autophradates with his light-armed 
troops by an expeditious march paſſed the defile; and, followed by the - 


reft of his army, dre into Fiss, and laid the whole country! 
under contribution. . 


2, AUTOPHRADATES;. bling the Wü e who were en-- 
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camped oppoſite to him, leiſurely walking about, and amuſing them- 
ſelves, propoſed a conference with the Epheſtan chiefs ; which they 
accordingly accepted. And while he was thus engaged with them, the 
generals of his cavalry and heavy-armed troops, -according to the orders 
he had given them, ſuddenly attacked the Epheſians; diſperſed in ſtrag- 
gling parties, and unprepared for action: part of whom were cut to 
pieces, and the reſt made priſoners. 

3. Ta induce the mercenaries to take the field, + AiSjirkites pro- 
cured a report to be propagated; that his pretended expedition was in 
reality no more than a general muſter of his troops, in order to find 
pretence for abridging of their pay all who ſhould not make their ap- 
pearance, and be ready in arms. The men therefore all armed, and 
attended; expreſſing great alacrity for action. Autophradates imme- 
diately-marched them out; convincing them,. the review they had been 
tg to expect was _ a real enemy in the field. 


CH AP. XXVIn. 


AR SAB ES. 


THE Barcæans, beſieged by Arſabes, ſent an embaſſy to him with 
propoſals: of peace: which he granted them, and in confirmation of it, 
according to the Perſian cuſtom, gave them his hand. He then raiſed | 
the fiege, recommended to them a cloſe alliance with the king againſt 
Greece, and propoſed to them to furnith him with a number of car- 
riages which he wanted for his Grzcian expedition. Agreeable to his 
propoſal, they ſent ſome of their chiefs to him to concert meaſures for 
the expedition: whom he courteouſly received, and made a magnificent 
entertainment for them. He alſo opened a market to all the Barcæans, 
where 1 in vaſt profuſion things of every kind were expoſed to fale. 

+4 They 
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They accordingly in great- numbers came out to purchaſe : when the 
Perſians, on a ſignal given, poſſeſſed themſelves of the gates, ruſhed 


into the city, and plundered it; putting all to the ſword, who at- 


tempted to make any reſiſtance. | 
2. ARSABES having revolted from the king, and become maſter of 
the greater Phrygia, took the field againſt his generals. When having 
received intelligence, that his own general of the horſe was in the in- 
tereſt of his enemies; and had engaged, as ſoon as they came to action, 
to deſert to them: he went to his tent in the night, and ordered him 
to be examined by torture. As ſoon as a full confeſſion of the fact had. 
been made, Arſabes commanded his arms and regimentals, as well as 
thoſe of all the cavalry who were privy to the conſpiracy, to be in- 
ſtantly taken from them ; and others to be accoutred in them, on whoſe 
fidelity he could depend. And thoſe he ordered, as ſoon as they ſaw: 
the enemy make the ſignal for a revolt, to obey it, paſs over to them, 
and fall into their rear. The plan being thus ſettled, Arſabes vigor- 
ouſly attacked them in front; the cavalry at the ſame time, who had 
obeyed the given ſignal, inſtead of aſſiſting, fell upon their rear; the 
ranks were inſtantly broken, and a general rout enſued, 


G HA P. XXIX. 


MITHRIDATES. 


THE king ordered Mithridates to take Datames, who had. revolted; ; 
either alive, or dead. With this view Mithridates pretended allo to re- 
volt; and offered to join Datames. But that cautious general deſired to 


ſee ſome proofs of his revolt by commencement of hoſtilities againſt the | 


king, before he truſted his profeſſions. Mithridates accordingly begun: 


to  ravage the country; he levelled his forts with the ground, burned his 
| O o villages, 
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villages, raiſed contributions, and plundered his ſubjects. Having taken 
ſuch a decided part againſt the royal intereſt, the two generals agreed 
upon a conference, at which they were to mect unarmed. But Mithri- 
dates in the ſpot appointed for their meeting had privately concealed a 
number of daggers, which he had hid up and down in the ground, pri- 
vately marking the places where he had concealed them. After they had 
amicably walked about, and ſpent a conſiderable time in conference; 
Datames took his leave, and they parted : when Mithridates, haſtily 
catching up one of the daggers, which he concealed under his left arm, 
called back Datames; as having ſomething farther to ſay, which he had 
forgot. He accordingly returned: and Mithridates, pointing to a 
mountain, told him it would be proper to ſecure that poſt ; at which 
while Datames was very intently looking, Mithridates plunged the 
dagger into his breaſt. 

2. MiTHRIDATEsS had taken refuge in a city of Paphlagonia; 
where being cloſely purſued, he in the night tripped the houſes of their 
furniture, vaſes, and whatever was valuable, and ſcattered them indiſ- 
criminately about the ſtreets: he then left the city, and made the beſt 
of his way. When his purſuers the next morning entered the city, 
and ſaw vaſes and other things of value ſcattered about the ſtreets 
they immediately fell to plundering. And though their generals or- 
dered them not to ſtop, but with all expedition to purſue their march : 
they refuſed to forego for any expeCtations a certain advantage which 


they had at hand. Mithridates, having thus gained conſiderable FOI 
of them, effected his eſcape. 


= 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. Xml 


ME MP S818. 


MEM SIS had been obliged to retreat before Aribœus, who had 
made war on him; but at laſt determined not to be blocked up in his 
city. With this purpoſe he brought out whatever was valuable: his 


wives, his children, and his treaſures he placed without the walls; 


and deſtroyed the gates. Aribœus ſaw in his conduct the marks of 


deſperation; and drew off his army: not judging it adviſable to engage 


an enemy, thus devoted to death, or determined on victory. 


Cc HAN xxM 


CERSOBLEPTES. 


SOME of the relations of Cerſobleptes, after having embezzled 
conſiderable ſums of money, revolted from him. He afterwards how- 
ever found means to recall them to their duty: and, to detach them 
from each other, he gave them ſeparate governments of cities. After 
ſome time had paſſed, he ſent orders to have them ſeiſed on pretence of 


the money they had embezzled, | GI them from their cities > and 
_ confiſcated their eſtates, 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
SEUTHES. 

SEUTHES, general of the cavalry to Cerſobleptes, at a time of 

great diſtrefs for money, ſent orders to every huſbandman, to ſow as 

much land as would require five buſhels of ſeed. And the great quantity 

of corn, that was from ſuch an increaſe of tillage produced, he carried 

down to the ſea; and fold it at ſomewhat leſs than a market price: 
which Immediately threw into the treaſury a very conſiderable ſum. 


CH A P. XXXIII. 


ART ABAZ Us. 


ARTABAZUS had beſieged a city, which Timoxenus the Si- 
cyonian agreed to betray to him. Their correſpondence was caried on 
by a letter fixed to an arrow, which was ſhot at a a particular . 
and the anſwer by another arrow returned. 

2. Havine ſuſpected Pammenes of holding a correſpondence with 
the enemy, Artabazus ſent for him on pretence of making largeſſes, 
and diſtributing corn to the troops. But as ſoon as he entered the 
camp; he ordered him to be ſeiſed, and delivered up to his brothers 
Oxythres and Dibictus. 

3. Ax TA BAZ us the fon of Pharnaces, having el from Platæa, 
came to Theſſaly: where when queſtioned by the Theſſalians concern- 
ing the battle, afraid to acknowledge the defeat the Perſian army had 
ſuſtained, he replied, he was on his way into Thrace, charged with 
ſecret diſpatches from the king. Mardonius ſoon after followed him, 
\ * © | e 
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with the news of the victory he had obtained. Artabazus however had 
gotfout of Theſſaly, before the event of the battle was known. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


ARYANDES, 

ARYANDES, having beſieged Barczum, in the _ opened a 
foſſe before the walls ; ; over which he placed ſome beams of wood, and 
covered them with 3 a little earth. Some time afterwards he propoſed 
overtures of peace to the Barczans ; and concluded a treaty with them 
upon the foſſe he had made: where he ſwore to adhere to the condi- 
tions of it, as long as the ground he ſtood on continued. The treaty 
thus concluded, the Barcæans opened their gates. When the ſoldiers 
of Aryandes broke up the foſſe; and the ground, on which the par- 


ties ſtood when they formed the "IP no longer remaining, made 


themſelves main of the city. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


BRENNUS. 


BRENNUS king of the Gauls, in order to induce chem to engage 


in an expedition againſt Greece, convened an aſſembly of men and wo- 
men, and ordered ſome Græcian priſoners to be produced to them, of 
mean perſons, and infirm in body, with their heads ſhaven, and ſhab- 
bily dreft. And by them he placed ſome Gauls ; ſtout handſome men, 
Kcoutred with Gallic armour. Then addreſſing the aſſembly, ſuch as 
theſe, faid be, are the men WE march into the field ; and ſuch, as thoſe 


you ſee, * are thee enemies, with whom we have to contend. By theſe means 
the 
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the Gauls were brought to conceive ſuch a contempt for the Greeks, 
that they readily offered to ſerve in an expedition againſt them, 
2. Wren the Gallic army marched into Greece; Brennus, ſeeing 
the gold ſtatues at Delphos, ſent for ſome Delphian captives, and aſked 
them by an interpreter, if thoſe ſtatues were ſolid gold. Being informed 
they were only braſs, covered with a thin plating of gold; he told them, 
he would certainly execute any of them, that ſhould propagate ſuch a 
report : and ordered them therefore, whenever they were aſked about 


it, to aſſert the contrary, and to ſay they were all gold. Then ſending 


for ſome of his generals, he in their preſence again aſked the priſoners 
the ſame queſtion, he had already put to them ; who, as they had been 
directed, reptied they were all real gold. This intelligence he ordered 
the generals to communicate to the army ; that the proſpect of ſo much 
wealth might ſpirit them up by conqueſt to obtain it. 


CER AP. XXXVI.- 


MYGDONIUS. 


MYGDONIUS, when cloſely beſieged, and in great diſtreſs for pro- 
viſions, directed parcels of ſtones, and earth, to be brought into the 


market place; which he made up into maſſes with clay, and covered 


them over with corn, ſome with wheat, and others with barley. He 
alſo ordered fome of the largeſt and fatteſt mules, that could be picked 
out, to be turned out of the city. Then diſpatching a herald into the 


enemy's camp, he deſired a deputation might be ſent to treat of a ran- 


ſom for the mules, and whatever other property the citizens might have. 
loſt. As ſoon as the deputies arrived, they were introduced into the 
forum ; where Mygdonius attended them. And ſeeing there vaſt heaps 
of wheat, and barley, and hearing orders given to ſervants to meaſure 

a > ns | out. 
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out great quantities of corn in other places alſo, on their return they 
gave the enemy an account of the large ſtores, with which the town 
was provided: who, in confirmation of the report, conſidering the fat- 
neſs of the mules, concluded there was little proſpect of reducing ths 
town by diſtreſs ; and therefore raiſed the ſiege, 


CHA P. XXXVII. 


PARISAD ES. 


PARISADEs, king of Pontus, uſed on different occaſions three dif- 
ferent dreſſes: one, when he reviewed his troops; another in time of 
action: and a third, when he was obliged to fly. The reaſons he aſ- 
ſigned for this cuſtom were theſe : at a review he wiſhed to be known 
by every individual in his army; in action he wiſhed not to be known 
by the enemy ; and when he was "IM to fly, he deſired to be known 
by no one. 


C HAP. 


SEUTHES. 


WHILE the Athenians in petty incurſions ravaged the maritime 
country at Cherroneſus; Seuthes took into pay two thouſand light- 
armed 'Getz : whom he ordered, in the face of the enemy, to ravage 
the country, as they did ; waſting it with fire, and attacking with darts 
and arrows the people on the walls. The Athenians from thoſe hoſtile 
motions doubted not, but they were enemies of the Thracians ; diſ- 
embarked in order to join them, and boldly marched up to the walls. 
Seuthes immediately ſallied out of the city againſt them: and the 
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Getz, advancing as it were to their aſſiſtance, fell upon their rear, 
Thus attacked on one ſide by the Thracians, and by the Getz on 
another, my. were moſt of them cut to pieces. 


— 


C Warp.  XXXIX. 


CHEILES. 


CHEILES, with ſafety to rid himſelf of three thouſand Perſians, 
who had been concerned in a revolt, pretended to have received a threat- 
ening letter from Seleucus ; but told them, by their aſſiſtance he hoped 
to bring him to reaſon. To concert meaſures for this purpoſe, he 
\ propoſed to them, to aſſemble at Randa, a town not far diſtant ; where 
he engaged to meet them. In a cloſe low way near the town is a lake: 
where Cheiles poſted three hundred Macedonian and Thracian horſe, 
and three thouſand heavy-armed troops; whom he ordered, as ſoon as 
they ſaw an iron target thrown up, to fally forth and cut the Perſians 
to pieces. The Perſians aſſembled according to appointment: and the 
plan, which Cheiles had laid, was fo effectually executed; that not a 
man of them n the general maſſacre. 


CHAR. XI. 


B ORZ us. 


 BORZUS, having received information of a ninth being form- 

ed | againſt him by three thouſand Perſians, diſcharged, and. baniſhed 
them to a place in Perſia, called Comaſtos ; whither they were conducted 
under a ſtrong guard. The country abounded in villages, was very. po- 
2 and the 17 were ben accommodated with i inns, In the 1 
where 
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where they were lodged, ſome taking up their quarters in one inn, and 


ſome in another; the inn-keepers were commanded by the guard, that 


attended them, and who ſurrounded the towns, every man to kill his 
lodgers: who accordingly made them drunk, and executed their orders. 
Thus were three thouſand murdered 1 in the night, and buried, without 
tumult or confuſion. | F 


CHAP Ml a 


SURENAS. 


CRASSUS, after an ignominious defeat he had kd from the 
Parthians, having retreated to the mountains, Surenas general of the 


Parthians fearing leſt he ſhould rally his forces, and in deſperation 


return to the charge, ſent a herald to inform him; that the great mo- 
narch was ready to enter into a treaty of peace with him, and that 
having convinced the Romans of the Parthian courage, he was ready 
now to convince them of their humanity. Craſſus ſuſpected deſign, 
and was unwilling to treat with him : but the ſoldiers, whoſe ſpirits 


were depreſſed and broken, claſhing their arms, inſiſted on his com- 


pliance with the Barbarian's propoſal. In ſilent ſorrow he accordingly 


ſet out for the Parthian camp on foot: when Surenas, who affected to 


treat him with great reſpect, ſent him a horſe richly capariſoned; 


which he was deſired to mount. The Barbarian groom then gave the 
Horſe a prick; which made him ſpring forwards: and he would have 
run with Craſſus, as was intended, into the midſt of the Parthian 


army, had not Octavius, one of his lieutenants, who perceived the 
_ deſign, caught hold on the reins; as did alſo Petronius a Chiliarch. 
Octavius immediately drew his ſword, and killed the groom on the 
ſpot: and was himſelf lain by a Parthian. Another at the ſame time 
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fell upon Craſſus, cut off his head and right hand, and carried them to 
Herod, the grand monarch of the Parthians. The king was at that 
time engaged at an entertainment: where Jaſon the Trallian was acting 
the: Bacchz of Euripides. The tragedian had juſt repeated this verſe; 


« A new ſkinned calf we from the mountains bring, 
« Bleſt ſpoil;”— 


when they-arrived with the head of Craſſus, and bronghs to the king. 
All was immediately clapping and acclamation :. and Exathres jumping 
up obſerved, the. verſe-was moſt appoſite to the occaſion. The circum- 
ſtance gave a new zeſt to the royal banquet: the king remunerated 
the bearer. with a handſome preſent; and gave the tragedian a talent. 


CHAP; XLII. 


THE CELTS: 


THE: Celts having been engaged in a long war with the Autoriate, 
and nothing decifive effected on either fide; they poiſoned their provi- - 
ſions and wine with noxious herbs, and ſuddenly in the night left their. 
camp in confuſion. The Autoriatæ, ſuppoſing they had conſcious of 
their inferiority made a precipitate retreat, took poſſeſſion of their 
camp; and rioted on the ſtores they found there: but were preſently - 
ſeiſed with violent chölics; and in that condition 1 2 Celtæ ſur- 
70 1d ſlew. them. b 


CHAP;. 
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_ CHAP. Am 


THE THRACIANS. 


THE Thracians engaged the Bœotians at the lake Copais, and 


were defeated : they then retreated to Helicon ; and made a truce with 
the Bœotians for a certain number of days, to give time for ſettling the 
conditions of peace. In reliance on their late victory, and the faith of 
the truce, the Bœotians celebrated a ſacrifice in honour of Minerva Ito- 


nia. But at night while intent on their ceremony, and engaged in the 


entertainment, the Thraciandarmed, and attacked them ; cut many of 
them to pieces, and took a great number priſoners. The Bœotians af- 
terwards charged them with a breach of the truce : which the Thracians 
denied; aſſerting that the terms of the truce expreſſed a certain number 
of days, but not a ſyllable concerning the nights. 


4 H AP; XUV. 


THE SCYTHIANS. 


THE Scythians, previous to an engagement with the Tribali, or- 
dered their huſbandmen and horſe-keepers, as ſoon as they faw them 


engaged, to ſhew themſelves at a diſtance with as great a number of 
horſes as they could collect. The. Tribali on a diſtant view of ſuch a 


number of men and horſes, and the duſt they raiſed, ſuppoſing them a 
freſh body of Scythians advancing to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen, 


quitted the field, and abandoned themſelves to flight. _ 
2. WII E the Scythians were engaged in the Aſiatic war, the wo- 


men, conſidering themſelves as deſerted by their huſbands, had children 
| | Pp 2 ©" 
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by their ſlaves; who, on the return of their maſters, determined to diſ- 
pute with them the property they poſſeſſed. They accordingly took the 
field ; and advanced in arms, to give them battle. When a Scythian, 
fearing leſt if once engaged deſperation might make them brave, adviſ- 
ed; that they ſhould lay down their arms and bows, and advance againſt 
their ſlaves with whips in their hands. The idea was embraced : and 
the ſlaves, confounded with the conſciouſneſs of their ſervitude, imme- 
diately threw. down their arms, and fled. 


CS AP. u. 


TREPTEESIANS. © 
THE Perſians; ſuſpecting the Samians and Mileſians of ſiniſter 
deſigns, poſted. them by themſelves on the heights of Mycale, on pre- 


| tence of their being well acquainted with the country: but in reality, 


to prevent them from infecting the reſt of the Greeks. 

2. War the Perſians under Cyrus engaged the Medes; Æbares a 
ſatrap of Perſia fled the field, and the army followed him. The Per- 
ſian women, informed of the defeat, marched out in a body, and met 
the fugitives: and, lifting up their robes, called out to them, Whither 
would you fly? Will ye hide yourſelves here, from whence ye came? 
The women's reproof ſtruck the Perſians with conſcious ume. They: 
returned to the charge; and defeated the enemy. 


CHAP. 


C H AP. XLVI. 


\ — — 
THE TAURI. "2 
IT was a cuſtom with the Tauri, a people of Scythia, always before 


a battle to dig ditches, throw up mounds, and render the ground im- 
paſſable behind: that conſcious of their retreat being thus cut off, they 


might know no alternative, but victory, or death. 


8 


CH A p. XLVIL. 


THE PALLENIANS. 


T HE Pallenians, when they failed from Troy on their return > Kiwi | 


touched at Phlegra. And while the men were engaged in little excur- 


fions in the country, the captive Trojan women, tired with the voyage, 
and apprehenſive of the ill treatment they might experience from the 


Græcian dames, at the inſtigation of Euthria, the ſiſter of Priam, ſet 
fire to the fleet. The Græcians, thus become deſtitute of ſhipping, poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the region of Scione: in which they built a city, 
and inſtead of Phlegra called the country Falls” 


* See a Gamitar account of another party of- Trojans: Book VII. Ch. XXV. Strat. II. 


which is noticed by Plutarch and r of Halicarnaſſus; 3 as this of the Pallenenſes i is 
by. Thucydides. 
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CHAP. XLIII. 


3 HANNIB AL. 

HANNIBAL having laid ſiege to Salmatis, a great and opulent city 
in Iberia, agreed with the inhabitants to raiſe the ſiege on payment of 
three hundred talents of ſilver, and the delizery of three hundred hoſt- 
ages. The Salmatians afterwards refuſed to make good the terms of their 
agreement. In conſequence of which Hannibal detached a body of troops 


to plunder the town. The Barbarians then petitioned him for permiſ- 


ſion to leave the city, with their wives, and only the cloaths they wore : 
ſtipulating to leave behind them their ſlaves, arms, and treaſures. The 
women accordingly marched out with their huſbands, each carrying 
concealed a dagger in her boſom. The folders immediately entered the 
town, and fell to plundering, When the women gave their huſbands 


the daggers; who re-entered the city, and, ſome of the women with 


drawn {words attending them, attacked the plunderers, ſeiſod ſome, and 
drove the reſt out of the city. Hannibal, in reſpect to the reſolution 
of the women, reſtored to riet W their country, and pro- 
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THE TYRRHENIAN WOMEN. 


THE Tyrrhenians, who inhabited Lemnos- and Imbros, having 
been expelled from their poſſeſſions by the Athenians, landed at Tæna- 


Tus: and ſerved as auxiliares to the Spartans in the Eilotic war. For 


this ſervice vals were preſented with the freedom of the ſtate, and per- 
7 miſſion 
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miſſion to intermarry with them. But in being excluded from the 
ſenate, and all offices of truſt, they were conſidered as diſſatisfied; and 
being afterwards ſuſpected of deſigns againſt the ſtate, the Lacedæmo- 
nians threw them into priſon. Thither their wives repaired, and re- 
queſted leave of the guards to viſit and, converſe with their huſbands. 
They were accordingly admitted: when they changed dreſſes with them; 
and in the evening diſguiſed in the women's cloaths, the men made 
their eſcape: while. the. women remained in priſon in their huſband's - 
dreſſes, prepared for any event. Nor did the men forget, or deſert their 
wives; but poſſeſſed themſelves of Taygetus, and engaged the Eilots to 
a revolt. The Lacedzmonians, apprehenſive that ſerious conſequencss 
might enſue, ſent: an embaſſy with powers to ſettle the controverſy; . 
and reſtored to them their wives. They alſo ſupplied them with money 
and ſhips : and ſent them out as a Lacedzmonian colony. 


CHAP. L. 


THE-CEET-F S3 5 
THE Celts, long harraſſed with civil wars, had taken the field 
againſt each other, and were juſt advancing to battle: when their 
wives, ruſhing into the field, threw themſelves between the two 
armies, and intreated them to lay aſide their mutual animoſities. At the 
inſtance of the women the battle was ſuſpended: and the diſputes of 
the different parties in the end were happily and amicably adjuſted. 
Throughout the towns and villages of the Celts ever after, on any con- 
ſultation upon peace, or war, concerning either themſelves or their 
allies, the opinion of the women is always taken. And in their 
treaties with Hannibal it . was ſpecified, that if the Celts ſhould : 
| have 
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have any charge to offer againſt any of the Carthaginians, the diſ- 
pute ſhould be referred to their generals and commanders of horſe: 
but if the Carthaginians had any charge to urge againſt any of the 
Celts, it ſhould be referred to the determination of the Celtic women. 


os 


BOOK 
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Roca 


PROOEMIUM. 


Tis Eighth Book. of Stratagems 4 — 17 to your moſt 
red majeſties, Antoninus and. Verus. And having with it finiſhed the 
collection I promiſed, I have only. to wiſh to you ſucceſs in the wars, 
in which you are at preſent engaged, equal to your military merits, 
and to myſelf your favourable opinion, that amidſt my civil employs I 
| have'devoted my leiſure hours to ſuch purſuits, as may ſerve the Ro- 
man empire, and the Greeks, in conducting wars, and regulating 
treaties of peace. What is won in the field, muſt be ſecured in the 
cabinet : and he, that excels i in both, deſerves immortal glory, and bis 
country's thanks. ie” 


HA 


AMULIUS. 


 AMULIUS and Numitor were brothers. Amulius the younger 
kept his brother in captivity, and himſelf mounted the throne of Alba, 
And to prevent Numitor, who had an only daughter Sylvia, from hav- 
ing any. poſterity capable of revenging his uſurpation, he appointed her 
Prieſteſs, of Veſta: who in eee of that office became devoted 
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Cc H AP. II. 


NUMITOR. 


| REMUS and Romulus, ſons of Mars and Sylvia, formed a gelen 
againſt Amulius: poſſeſſed themſelves of the citadel, and from thence 
attacked the city. Numitor, who was privy to the conſpiracy, ſum- 
moned the citizens: told them the enemy meaned to attack the ci 
15 that Amlius had betrayed the intereſts of it, and fled: ks them | 
1 meet him in the market place. The citizens accordingly armed, and 
1 aſſembled: when Remus and Romulus, after having ſlain Amulius, 
= | marched out of the citadel, harangued the citizens, and told them, 
| who they were, how they had been injured, and the reſolution they 
had taken to revenge the injuſtice that had been done their grandfather. 
The people applauded the act, and placed Numitor on the throne. 


CHAP. III. 


| ROMULUS. 


THE Romans being in want of wives, Romulus ordered procla- 
-mation to be made throughout the neighbouring cities, that he intended 
a facrifice to Equeſtrian Neptune; on which occaſion he meaned to 
exhibit ſports, and games, and athletic exerciſes, and to reward the vic- 
tors with magnificent preſents. From the towns adjacent this drew 
numbers of people of all ranks; men, women, and virgins. Romulus 

ſtrictly ordered his people to offer no violence either to the men, or ma- 
trons, but on a particular ſignal given to ſeiſe the virgins; and that 
„„ „ ¶;ð k!: ee > mot 
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not for purpoſes of luſt, but to contract marriages with them. And ; 


from theſe marriages the firſt Romans were born. 


2. RomvL us encamped about ten furlongs from the Ts © the 


Fidenates, and. in the night marched out his forces; forming a narrow 
front with one half of his troops; and the reſt he poſted in ambuſh, 
having given his orders to the officers, who commanded the ambuſcade. 


As ſoon as it was light, he advanced with his little army againſt. the 
gates; which he ordered his pioneers, furniſhed with hatchets and pick- 


axes, to break down. The Fidenates, enraged at his preſumption and 


temerity, opened their gates, and without any order ruſhed out, and . 


attacked the enemy; who ſlowly and in good order retreated before them. 
The Fidenates, ſuſpecting nothing of an ambuſcade, and deſpiſing the 
paucity of the troops they ſaw, preſſed cloſely on him; preſuming on a 
cheap and eaſy victory. The commanders of the troops that formed the 


ambuſh made their men ſit down cloſe, ſo as not to be diſcovered by the 


enemy : while the Roman army continued retreating, and at a little 
diſtance wheeled round them; and were purſued by the Fidenates. The 


| ambuſcade, as ſoon as the enemy had paſſed them, ſallied out; and with 


a great ſhout fell upon their rear, which, already fatigued by'a long. pur- 
ſuit, they engaged with great advantage : and thoſe, who. before fled, 
faced about, ſnatched the palm of victory from their e and made 
nnen maſters of the city. 


. W. 


NUM A. 


& To form the Romans to the arts of peace, W cent int A 


ſacred temple of the nymphs ; and there ſhut himſelf up alone for ſe- 
Ys. And from thence when he returned to the people, he pro- 
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duced certain oracles, which he ſaid had been delivered to him by the 
nymphs, and perſuaded them to receive as laws: to which they accord- 
' ingly paid a moſt implicit obſervance. And the body of thoſe religious 
inſtitutions, feaſts, ſupplications, ſacrifices, and ceremonies, which are 
at this day in uſe among the Romans, were framed by Numa; and by 
the people originally received as the inſtitutions of the nymphs. And 
in this device F have always thought he had an eye to Minos and Ly- 
curgus. For of theſe the one from Apollo, and the other from Jove, 
received, or at leaſt profeſſed to have received, the laws; which the one 


i prevailed on the Laeedæmonians, and the other on the Cretans, to 


| Wo 8 obſerve, 


GH AP. v. 


. TULLUS. 


IN the reign ef Tullus, an engagement was fought between th 
F idenates and the Romans; in which the Albans, who were poſted n 
the left wing of the Roman army, deſerted their poſt in the momen 

of action, and retired to the mountains. A horſeman rode full ſpeed 
up to *Fallus, to acquaint him with the treachery of the Albans : who 
in a loud and reſolute tone of voice immediately replied, go back to your 
poſt ; what the Albans have done, they have done by my order, with. 
intention to ſurround the enemy. On hearing this the Romans ſet up 
a loud ſhout. Their exultation ſtruck terror into the Fidenates; who, 
ſuſpecting the movement of the Albans to be in reality what Tullus 
pPretended, a deſign to ſurround them, ſought. to clude 25 mancœuvre 
* R LE 
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\TARQUINIUS./ 


TARQU IN tired out with a long war againſt the Gabii, i in che 
courſe of which he had beſieged their city, but had not been able to carry 
it, ſcourged his youngeſt ſon Sextus; and ſent him over to the enemy in 
the character of a deſerter. Seeing the marks of cruelty and 1gnominy, 
that he carried about him, they doubted not-his ſincerity, but received 
him as a friend. He made profeſſions to them of great ſervices: _— 


399 


his father; and performed fome. He ravaged the Roman territories, in 


frequent ſkirmiſhes defeated the enemy, took fome priſoners, and re- 
turned laden with ſpoils. The Gabit convinced of his ſuperior valour, 
made him general of their armies, and commander i in chief. Thus in- 


veſted with power, he privately difpatched a meſſenger to his father, to 


enquire what he would have him do. Tarquin, as they were converſing 


in the garden, ſtruck off the heads of ſome of the talleſt poppies: then 
turning to the meſſenger he ſaid, tell my ſon, I would have him do thus. 
According to his inſtructions, Sextus took means to rid himſelf of the 


moſt powerful of the Gabii; and, thus reduced to weakneſs, and ob- : 
bed of its natural an, to o the N betrayed t the _— 1 
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againſt the Felevians ; ; the es, 
n of the Falerian boys was committed, 


led them out of the city, under * of GE them ; and de- 


livered 
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livered them up to the Romans. Camillus, in deteſtation of the trea- 
chery of the pædagogue, ordered his hands to be tied behind him; and 
thus diſgraced directed the boys to conduct him to their parents. The 
Falerians whipped him to death: and ſtruck with the exemplary regard 


to juſtice and duty, which Camilus had diſplayed, they ſurrendered them- 


ſelves to him without riſking. a battle. Thus did he by an act of ge- 
nerohity ſubdue thoſe, who had proved themſelves invincible by arms. 
2. Tux Gauls, under the conduct of their king Brennus, made 


e maſters. of, Rome; and kept poſſeſſion of it ſeven, months. 


When Camillus, having collected the forces that were diſperſed in dif- 


ferent parts of the country, defeated Brennus, and recovered the city. 


Thirteen years after the Gauls agam ventured to invade the Roman ter- 
ritories, and encamped at the river Aniene, not far from the city. Ca- 
millus was on this occaſion a fifth time created dictator; and took the 
command of the army. Againſt the broad ſwords of the Gauls; with 
which they aimed their blows at the enemy's head; he made his men 
wear light helmets ;, by which. the ſwords were ſoon blunted, and brok- 
en: and the Roman target, which was of word, not being proof againſt 
the ſtroke, he directed them to border ĩt round with a thin plate of braſs, 
He alſo taught them the-uſe of the long ſpear; with which they engaged 
in cloſe fight, and receiving the blow ofthe ſword on their target, made 
their thruſt wth the ſpear: while the Gallie ſteel, being ſoft and Ul- Ek 
tempered, the edge of the ſword was by means of the braſs plate ſoon 


turned; and the weapon became unſerviceable. By this advantage in 


5 
Tf * A 
Ta 


the arms, the Romans obtained a cheap and eaſy victory; many of the 


. were cut to N a. the reſt ſaved themſelves by flight. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


MUCIUS. . 

IN a war between the Tuſcans and Romans, when Porſenna was 
king of che Tuſcans, and Poplicola, then in his third conſulffüp, com- 
manded the Romans; Mucius, a Roman citizen of approved valour, 
formed a deſign againſt the life of Porſenna : and for that purpoſe en- 


_ tered the Tuſcan camp, imitating the Tuſcan dialeft, and habited in 
a Tuſcan dreſs. And, while the king was ſeated on his throne, attended 


by his officers, Mucius advanced towards it; and, not knowing the 

king's perſon plunged his fword in the breaſt of one who fate near him, 
whom he miſtook for the king. He was inſtantly ſeifed ; and confeſſed 
his intention, and who he was : atid while the ſacrifice, actording to 


immediate orders, was offering for Porſenna's fafety, he thruſt his 
errant hand into the fire; and with an intrepid voice, and without > 
emotion, converſed with the king, his hand in the mean time broifing 
in the flames. On Porſenna expreſſing his aftonifhment at the intre- 


pidity he diſplayed, Mutius bade him not be ſurpriſed at any extraordi- 

nary reſolution he might fancy in him: for, faid he, there are at this 
inſtant three hundred Romans, _ poſſeſſed of as much courage and reſo- 
lution as myſelf, ſtraggling about your camp, and with the ſame deſign. 


The king gave credit to his aſſertion ; and, alarmed for his on 7 
r Lach an end to e 1 1 e kobe 
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es + INthe Jocjal war Aldinus, an officer of rank and advanced in years, 
was murthered by,ſome. of his om men;ivhofet upon him with ſtones 
and 1 clubs. Great ,as, the offence. was, Sylla, neglected to puniſh it. on 
the principle. of, making them behave with; the greater courage in future; 
pbſaring that 0 n pigte a. regt. offences, o much, greater diſplay-of 
military merit would be neceſſary: which in the next engagement proved 
F e een ben 21 zbinv riot bohttvhs evicy? “ = l wel 
en an engagement at Orchomenus ' with: Archelaus general of 
Mithridates, Sylla, perpeiving the Romans give ground, leaped from his 
horſe; and ſeiſing a ſtandard, advanced, with cit through the flying 
 {quadrons, and called aloud-to.them, . My death, O Romans, will be 
glorious; and when vou are, aſked, where. you betrayed Sylla, {ay at 
Orchomenus.” Ihe reproof ſo ſtung che Romans, that they faced about, 
Wut attacked an and m_ the , of Sho _ 
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W HEN ths Cimbri and a ae A, Tn Crone 5 _ their, das 
of immenſe ſtature, with horrid countenances, and a language ſcarcely 


human, penetrated into Italy; Marius would not venture at firſt a cloſe 
engagement, but ordered his men t dvance no farther than the trenches, 
and within javelin's caſt "with them at a diſtance. The Ro- 
mans, after having been thus familiarized to their figures, ſoon learned 


” al 
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as ſavages to deſpiſe them: and deſired Marius to lead them out, and 
give them an opportunity of ſignalifing themſelves againſt the barba- 
. | rous invaders. He did ſo: and of a hundred thouſand of the enemy 
few eſcaped ; the greater part being either taken priſoners, or lain. 
2. Previous to an engagement with the Teutones and Cimbrians, 
who were advantageoully poſted on the heights of the mountains, 

Marius ordered Marcellus with three thouſand heavy-armed troops in 
the night to take a circuit round the mountains, and endeavour to make 
good their march over the more inacceſſible parts of them, on the 

enemy's rear. This ſervice performed, he commanded the troops, with 
which he had advanced to the mountains, to fall back; that the enemy 

preſuming on their inferiority might purſue them, and be thus decoyed 
into the plain. The manceuvre ſucceeded; and Marius attacking them 
in front, and Marcellus in the rear, obtaining a brilliant victory. 

( 3. Maxtivs in his war with the Cimbrians, who came out of a a 
| cold country, ſenſible that they could bear froſt and ſnow much better 

than heat and ſun, took the field againſt them in the month of Auguſt; 
and harraſſed their rear. And when the Barbarians faced about, they 
met in front not only the enemy, but a hot beaming ſun: to fence 
againſt the heat and glare of which, they endeavoured to ſhade their 
faces with their ſhields. This left their bodies bare, at which the Ro- 
mans aimed; flew of them twelve thouſand, and fix thouſand were 
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taken priſoners. | | \ 
CHAP. Xl. 58:20 
F MARCELLUS. 


MARCELEUS at the ſiege of Syracuſe, 3 8 N 
beaten off from the walls by the machines of eimer. deſiſted for 
Rr a4 ſſꝗime 
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a time from his attempts to ſtorm the town. Till having taken pri- 
ſoner Damippus the Spartan, who had failed from Syracuſe, and gained 
intelligence from him of a particular tower on the walls, capable of 
containing a great number of men, and careleſsly guarded, and that 
the walls alſo in that quarter were very acceſſible, he ordered proper 
ladders to be made for an eſcalade; and, while the Syracuſans were 
engaged in celebrating a feſtival in honour of Diana, and giving a looſe to 
banqueting and merriment, he made himſelf maſter of the tower: and 
lining the parapet with his troops, early in the morning he broke open 
the gates, and poſſeſſed himſelf of the city. The men, who had be- 
haved with great gallantry, required the city to be given up to them to 
be plundered. But Marcellus, wiſhing to preſerve from acts of out- 
rage the inhabitants, yet at the ſame time unwilling to diſappoint the 
ſoldiery, gave up to them the money and ſlaves: but forbade any in- 
Jury N offered to the perſons of the freemen and PR: - 


"EH A v. XII. 


41 1L IU s. 


 ATIHIUS, when a priſoner of the Carthaginians, engaged himſelf 
by an oath, if they would give him leave to go on his parole to Rome, 
to endeayour to perſuade the ſenate, to put an end to the war: and; if 
he did not ſucceed in the negociation, to. return. As ſoon as he ar- 
rived at Rome, he adviſed the ſenate. to the direct contrary : he diſco- 
vered to them the weakneſs of the Carthaginians; and pointed out to 
them in what part, and in what manner they were molt open to at- 
| tacks. The ſenate were convinced of the propriety of his advice, and 
requeſted him to remain with them, and confider an oath-extotted from 
nm by as 7 "Toth intreaties of the ſenate His 


wife, 
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wite.. his children, friends, and relations, tenderly ROY: him, 


added theirs. But, deaf to all their pleadings, he diſdained to violate 


his oath; and returned to Carthage: where he informed the Carthagi- 
nians of the ſtratagem he had employed for the ſervice of his country, 
and the determination of the Romans, In reſentment of his conduct, 
they threw him into. a dungeon; and after ſcourging, 4 enen Vas 
rious cruelties on him, La him to death. 


CHA P. XIII. 


1 „ 
CAIUS had given expreſs orders for every one to continue under 
arms, and not to ſtir out of the camp: when, in the heat of the day, 


his ſon led out his horſe to water at a river, that ran cloſe by. The 


father immediately ordered his head to be ſtruck off for diſobedience of 
orders: thus enforcing diſcipline by the ſacrifice of his ſon. 


CHAP. XIV. 


FABIUS. 


FABIUS, when he commanded againſt Hannibal, after having 


been cenſured in the ſenate for not bringing the enemy to an engage- 
ment, was preſſed by his ſon to wipe off the aſperſion, and proceed to 
action. Fabius then, leading him through the army, pointed out to 

him every part of it, and explained the apparent myſteriouſneſs of his 
conduct. Obſerve, ſaid he, how many infirm men, how many unfit 


for action, contribute to form this army: and who, would in prudence 


riſk the hazard of a battle on the proweſs. of ſuch troops as theſe? 
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Every man, that has had any experience in military affairs, knows that 
we can never depend on bringing our whole force into action: and if 
ſeparately attacked, in the parts where thoſe men are poſted we muſt 
be defeated. For this reaſon I ſtudy to avoid a general action; con- 
tenting myſelf with harrafling the enemy in his march, by ſecuring 
advantageous poſts, and by ſecret negociations winning over cities to 
revolt from him. Such his conduct was at firſt cenſured as timidity; 
but afterwards received its full praiſe: the Romans: after other generals 
had loſt great armies, having recourſe to Fabius; whom they appointed 


general, and afterwards dictator, and alſo firnamed Maximus; which 


in the Greek ſignifies Mx 61sTos. | 

2. Fasi1vs having been honoured with the ſirname of Maximus, 
and Scipio only with that of Macnvus, Scipio, with ſome degree of 
pique at the ſuperiour diſtinction of Fabius, aſked him how it was; 
that he, who had only ſaved the Roman armies, ſhould be ſirnamed 
Max1mvs, while himſelf, who in cloſe action had engaged Hannibal, 
and beat him, ſhould have no higher diſtinction than that of Macnxvus. 
Why, replied Fabius, if I had not preſerved the men; you would have 
had no ſoldiers, with whom to have fought and conquered him. 

3. Fazius by ſtratagem made himſelf maſter of the city of the 
Tarentines, then in alliance with Hannibal. In the army of Fabius 
was a Tarentine, whoſe ſiſter, a young woman of exquiſite beauty in 
Tarentum, poſſeſſed the affections of Abrentius, to whom Hannibal had 
committed the charge of the walls. Fabius, informed of the circum- 
ſtance, diſpatched the Tarentine into the city; with inſtructions through 
his ſiſter to cultivate an acquaintance with Abrentius, and endeavour 
to bring him over to the intereſts of the Romans. This he effected; 
and Abrentius having. diſcovered to him, in what part the walls might 
be moſt ſucceſsfully attacked, Fabius there applied his ladders, and 
took the town wy ſtorm. This exploit gained F abius * ES, | 


in 
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in that he had by a ſtratagem got the better of Hannibal, than whom 
no general had ever employed ſtratagems with greater ſucceſs. 


*CHAP Xx 


TE QUINTFUR 3 
QUINTUS Fabius, when. very far advanced in years, in order to 


get his ſon appointed general, requeſted the Romans not to charge 


him with the command of their armies: which would in effect, ſaid he, 
be calling me out in extreme old age to attend him. The Romans 
wiſhed for nothing more, than to have a man of Fabius's experience 
to ſuperintend the operations of the army; and therefore inveſted 
the youth with the ſupreme command. But as ſoon as he was ap- 


pointed, Fabius excuſed himſelf from attending him in the field: leſt 


his ſuppoſed conſequence ſhould prove a diminution of his ſon's glory. 


CHAP. XVI 


S F220; 


SCIPIO, when in Spain, having received information that the 
enemy had advanced to action before they had dined, drew up his 
army againſt them, and amuſed them for ſeven hours with various. 
manœuvres: then after they had been thus wearied, and faint for want 
of refreſhment, he vigorouſly attacked, and eaſily defeated them. 

2. Sc1p10 expelled all proſtitutes from the camp: bidding them go, 
and exerciſe their trades in cities, abandoned to eaſe and luxury. He 


* This ſtratagem ſhould have made the 4th in the preceding chapter: as it refers 
to Quintus Fabius, as the other three chapters do, But Lfollow the Leyden edition of 


Maſavicius, ordered 
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ordered alſo to be ſent away all couches, tables, vaſes, and the whole 
dinner equipage, except a pot, a ſpit, and an earthen mug. And if any 
one deſired to be indulged in a filver cup; he limited the fize of it to 
a pint. The uſe of baths he prohibited: and forbade thoſe, who 
uſed unguents, to be attended by ſervants in their friftions ; obſerving 
that thoſe might be much more uſefully employed in taking care of the 
cattle. He obliged the army to cold dinners ; allowing the preparation 
of hot meat only for ſuppers. He introduced the dreſs of the Gallic 
cloak; and himſelf uſed to wear a black one: and in walking about 
the camp, if he ſaw any. of the generals reclined on couches, he would 
lament the luxury of the army, and their love of eaſe. | 
3. SciPo obſerving a ſoldier bending under a huge piece of pali- 
_ fade, called out to him; © Fellow-ſoldier, you ſeem over-loaded.” In- 
| deed I am, replied the man.” I ſee it, ſaid he: and am afraid, you 
place your hopes of ſafety more on your paliſades, than your ſword.” 

4. SezING a ſoldier very intent on diſplaying the elegance of his 
ſhield ; It is a ſhame, * ſaid Scipio, for a Roman to pique himſelf 
more on the ornament of his left hand, than of his 3 

5. Scirio, interrupted by a commotion of the people, called aloud 
to them; © The ſhout of an armed foe never terrified me; and the cla- 
mour of a mob never ſhall, the baſtard ſpawn of Italy, and not her 
genuine ſons.” The reſolution, with which he expreſſed ET. ſilencel 
the rioters, and quaſhed the commotion. 

9. AFTER the taking of Pheœniſſa, a city in Iberia, mey who had 
the charge of the priſoners brought to Scipio a virgin of extraordinary 
beauty. He immediately enquired for her father, and reſtored to him 
his daughter. The preſents alſo, which he had brought to purchaſe 
her ranſom, Scipio returned: deſiring him to accept them in addition 
to her fortune. And whatever other women were taken, whether the 
wiyes or daughters of men of any conſequence, he committed them to 
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the care of two grave and aged Romans ; with orders that they ſhould 

be entertained in a manner ſuitable to their rank. This eminent diſ- 
play of continence in Scipio won over to the Roman intereſts and al- 
lance a great number of Iberian cities. 

7. Scipio, having engaged Syphax king of the Maſceiyllans in an 
alliance with him, paſſed over into Sicily. While he was there, Aſdru- 
bal, who had a daughter of exquiſite beauty, promiſed her to Syphax, 
on condition that he would renounce the Roman alliance. The mar- 
riage accordingly took place; and Syphax diſpatched a letter to Scipio, 
with information of the connection he had formed, and a prohibition 
of his intended expedition to Libya. Senſible of the great confidence 
the Romans placed in the alliance of Syphax, and apprehenſive that 
if appriſed of his revolt they would not venture to invade Libya, Scipio 
ſummoned a council, and laid before them Syphax's letter; altering the 

+ purport of it to the direct contrary of what he had expreſſed : as, that 
he thereby invited them into Libya, was ſurpriſed they had ſo long de- 
ferred their expedition, and obſerved that treaties of alliance ſhould be 
briſkly executed, or would ſoon be diſſolved. This repreſentation gave 
new confidence and alacrity to the Romans, who were inſtant with him 
to fix a day for their embarkation. 

8. Sou Carthaginiafi ſpies having been 3 inſtead of 
executing them as the Roman law directed, Scipio ordered them to be 
conducted through every quarter of the camp. Where after having 
ſeen the men ſome exerciſed in launching the dart, others in hurling 
. Javelin, ſome again employed in furbiſhing their arms, and others 
in ſharpening their ſwords, they were again introduced. to Scipio: who, 
3 having entertained them at dinner, bade them go, and tell their em- 
ployer all they had ſeen. The report, which the ſpies made of the mag- 
a of * and the preparations for war they obſerved in the 

Roman 
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Roman camp, alarmed Hannibal, and ſtruck the Carthaginian army 
with conſternation. 


1 AP. N. 


PORCIUS CATO. 
WIEN Porcius Cato invaded Spain, ambaſſadors met him from - 
every city, with tenders of ſubmiſſion to him and the Roman people: 
thoſe he directed within a fixed time to ſend hoſtages. And two of theſe 
hoſtages from each place he charged with a letter to their reſpective ci- 
ties: directing them all to be delivered on the ſame day. The purport 
of the letters was the ſame : The moment you receive this, demoliſh 
your walls.” The orders being immediate gave no time to one city to 
conſult another; and each fearing leſt, if the reſt complied with the 
orders, and they ſhould not, they might be reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery, 


obeyed the mandate: and in one day every city in Iberia razed their 
. walls, 


Tema? xy.” 


road ts 
IN honour of Diomede, who died in Italy, Faunus inſtituted fu- 
neral games. On the firſt day he propoſed to the Greeks to form a 
proceſſion in arms: the next day he commanded the Barbarians to do 
the ſame; directing them, for the purpoſe, to borrow arms of the Greeks: 
with which they were no ſooner furniſhed, than due; oY be ory the 8 ; 
and ſlew them * their own Weapons. | 


CHAP, 
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E H A P. XI 


TITUS. 


CLEONYMUS having made Titus priſoner, demanded for his ran- 
fom two cities, Epidamnus and Apollonia. The father of Titus refuſed 
to give them up to him; bidding him keep his priſoner. Under theſe 
_ circumſtances Titus procured a ſtatue to be made of himſelf in an atti- 
tude of ſleep, which he placed in his houſe: and having contrived means, 
| while the centinels were guarding the room where he had placed the. 


ſtatue, to get ſecretly on board a ſhip, he made his eſcape before the de- 
ception was diſcovered. 


CHAP. XX. 


l 


WHILE the Carthaginian fleet, conſiſting of eighty large ſhips, lay 
at Tyndarus, Caius with two hundred fail of triremes endeavorired in 
vain to bring them to an engagement, deterred by the very ſuperiour 
number of his fleet. Furling therefore the ſails of one hundred of his 
veſſels, and ſetting thoſe of the-reſt, he concealed one half of his fleet 
behind the expanded fails of the other half; and, his line thus formed, : 
' ſhewed himſelf to the enemy: who, ſuppoſing the number of his ſhips. 
to be only in proportion to the number of the fails they ſaw, advanced 
againſt him, determined to hazard a battle. Caius lay by, till they 
had approached too near him to eſcape ; and then bearing down. . 90 
them with all his force obtained an eaſy victory. 8 


"0 CAP. 
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CM AP... XXL 


PINARIUS. 


THE Ennæans having determined to renounce the alliance of the 
Romans demanded of Pinarius, prefect of the guard, the keys of the 
gates. If, ſaid he, the people will aſſemble to-morrow, and a public 
decree ſanction the revolt; I will readily obey it, and give up the keys. 
The next day they accordingly aſſembled : but he in the night placed 

an ambuſcade at the fort, and detached different parties, to ſurround 
the theatre, . poſt themſelves in the narrow ftreets, and attentively 
watch the ſignal that ſhould be given them. The Ennzans aſſembled, 
according to their engagement, and paſſed a decree confirming the revolt. 
The prefect of the guard then gave the ſignal : when the men, who were 
poſted on the eminences near the fort, let fly a ſhower of darts ; and 
thoſe, who were poſted in the narrow ſtreets, with drawn ſwords attacked 
the people ; and ſuch a general carnage prevailed, that none eſcaped, ex- 


cept ſome few who let themſelves down from the walls, or made their 
way hwy ſubterraneous e 


CHAP. xxu. 


rern o nis. 

- SERTORIUS when in Iberia had a preſent made © by ſome 
huntſmen of a white fawn : which he brought up { tame, that it would 
follow him wherever he went. When he mounted the tribunal, it 
mounted it with him ; and it would move its mouth to him, before he 
determined a cauſe. From hence he took occaſion to perſuade the 


Barbarians, 


Kod 
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Barbarians, that it was Sau to Diana; that through it as geddes 5 
foretold him all events; and under her auſpices he waged, and con- 
Aucted his wars. And of whatever ſecrets he poſſeſſed himſelf by his 
emiſſaries and ſpies, he pretended to have been appriſed of them by this 
fawn. Of hoftile attacks, ambuſcades, and ſudden incurſions, he gave 
out that this meſſenger of the goddeſs never failed to afford him early 

notice: and his future victories he aſſerted had by his fawn been re- 

vealed to him. Rapt in aſtoniſhment the Barbarians paid him abject 
homage; and reſorted to him as a peculiar favourite * Heaven. 


CHAP. XxXIL 


C E S AR. 


CAESAR in his voyage to Nicomedia was taken by ſome Ciliciar 

pirates: whoy demanding a very large ſum for his ranſom, he promiſed 
to double it. As ſoon as they had made Miletum, and landed there; 
he diſpatched Epicrates a Mileſian ſervant to the Mileſians, deſiring 
them to lend him the ſum he required: which was immediately ſent. - 
Epicrates had it alſo in command from Cæſar, at the time when he 
brought the money, to bring likewiſe every preparation for a magnifi- 
cent entertainment; together with a water-pot filled with ſwords, and 
wine with mandrake ſteeped in it. The double ſum according to his 
engagement Cæſar then paid them; and made them partake of the _ 
banquet he had prepared. In high ſpirits at the large ſum they had 
received, they gave a looſe to their appetite, and drank freely of the 
medicated wine: which preſently ſet them afleep. In that ſtate Czſar 
ordered them to. be Aan, n immediately repaid the, money to the 
Mileſians. | 

2. CxsAx, when in Gaul, arriving at the foot of the Alps, 

3 "EY 5 | | found 
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found the mountains occupied by the Barbarians; who were prepared 

to diſpute his paſſage. On a minute inveſtigation of the nature of the 
place, beneath thoſe mountains he obſerved a great number of ſtreams, 
and of conſiderable depth: from whenceriſing the exhalations, that every 
morning aſcended, formed a thick cloud.“ Under cover of that, 
Cæſar with half his army making a circuit round the mountain reached 
the heights; the enemy for the thickneſs of the cloud not being able 
to ſee his movement, but ſuppoſing him ſtill in his camp. As ſoon 
as he found himſelf above the enemy, he ſet up a loud ſhout; which 
was returned by the other half of the army below: while the mountains 
re-echoing on all ſides with the ſound threw the Barbarians into a ge- 
neral conſternation ; who precipitately quitted their poſts, and fled, | 
leaving Cæſar to paſs the Alps without moleſtation. 

3. In his war with the Helvetians, who to the number of eighty 
thouſand, twenty thouſand of whom bore arms, had penetrated into the 
Roman territories in Gaul, Czfar, as in his engagements with the Bar- 
barians was his uſual method, the firſt day retreated before the enemy; 
ſuffering a kind of defeat. This imaginary ſucceſs gave them freſh con- 


fidence:. and they determined to croſs the Rhone in purſuit of him, while S 


heencamped ſome little diſtance from it. The ſtream was rough; when 
the Barbarians to thenumber of about thirty thouſand with great difficulty 
and fatigue paſſed it: the reſt of the army waiting to croſs it the next 
day. They, who had effected the paſlage, fatigued with the labour of 


Something like the fog, which Cæſar obſerved to riſe in the morning from thoſe 
ſtreams at the foot of the Alps, ſeems to have been that heavy miſt deſeribed by Polybius, 
as xiſing from the Thraſymene lake; and ſuppoſed to be a principal cauſe of the defeat of 
the Roman army by Hannibal. Liyy too deſcribes it as having been particularly denſe on 
the plain: ſo that the Romans, who were formed in the valley, could ſee nothing; while 


the enemy, who were potted on the eminence, had the advantage of a purer air, and a 
| much Clearer view. | 


the 
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the day, threw themſelves down on the banks to reſt: when Cæſar in the 
night attacked, and cut every man to Pieces; who had neither time nor 
opportunity to repaſs the river. | 8 
4. Cxs Ax not thinking himſelf ſtrong enough to engage the Ger- 


mans, who had offered him battle, contented himſelf with acting on the 


defenſive: till, having learned that their augurs had forbidden them 
fighting before the new moon, he took the firſt opportunity to adyance 
and attack them, ſuppoſing they would fight with leſs ſpirit and alacrity, 


when contrary to the inſtructions of their augurs. The event juſtified | 
his expectations: and, by availing himſelf of an advantageous time for 


engaging, againſt every other advantage he gained a compleat victory. 


5. CæsAk's paſſage over a large river in Britain being diſputed by | 


the Britiſh king Caſſovellaunus, at the head of a ſtrong body of cavalry 
and a great number of chariots; he ordered an elephant, an animal till 
then unknown to the Britons, mailed in ſcales of iron, with a tower 


on his back, on which archers and ſlingers were ſtationed, to enter the 


river firſt, If the Britons were terrified at ſo extraordinary a ſpectacle; 


what ſhall I ſay of their horſes? Among the Greeks, the horſes fly at 


the ſight of a naked elephant: but armed, and with a tower on its 


back, from which darts and ſtones are contmually hurled, it is a fight | 


too formidable to be borite. The Britons: accordingly with their ca- 
valry and chariots abandoned themſelves to flight; leaving the Romans 
to paſs the river unmoleſted, the . thus routed by the Pearance 
of a ſingle beaſt. 

6. CsAR having e nin, that Clans wo was be- 


ſieged by the Gauls, would be reduced to a capitulation, if not ſpeedily 


relieved, diſpatched a ſoldier with orders in the night to hurl a javelin 
over the walls with a letter tied to it. The letter as ſoon as diſcovered 
by the guards was carried to Cicero: the contents of which were theſe; 


< Czſar bids Cicero hold out. Expect aſſiſtance. Very ſoon after 


a cloud 


* 
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a cloud of ſmoak and duſt was ſeen: the harbinger of his approach, 
who waſted the country as he advanced. The ſiege was immediately 
raiſed : and Cicero had the ſatisfaction not only to find himſelf ** 
but to ſee his beſiegers defeated. | 

7. ADVANCING with an army of ſeven thouſand men againſt the 
Gauls, to make his force appear to the enemy leſs than it really was, 
Cæſar fixed his camp on a confined ſpot of ground: and with a conſider- 
able detachment poſted himſelf on an eminence, covered with wood, 
and there lay concealed. A ſmall body of cavalry marched out of the 
camp, and ſkirmiſhed with the enemy: who in confidence of their ſu- 
periority purſued them to their trenches ; and begun, ſome to fill the 
foſſe, and others pull down the paliſades. In the mean time a ſudden 
charge was ſounded ; the foot in an entire body fallied out of the camp, | 
the ambuſcade poured down from the eminences, where they had been 
poſted, on the enemy's rear ; while the Barbarians, - thus vigorouſly a at- 
tacked on all ſides, were moſt of them cut to pieces. 

8. Cs AR had laid cloſe ſiege to a citadel in Gaul; which the 
Barbarians with great reſolution defended. But a heavy ſtorm of rain 
and hail happening to fall, Cæſar obſerved the guards to have been driv- 
en by it from the walls and battlements ; availed himſelf of the moment, 
and ordered his men inſtantly to arm, and mount the walls: which they 
found 5 e * Waden loſs made ani men of eo 
place. HSA ? 1 

9. Calas AR n undertaken an n men Np the 
largeſt city in Gaul; Vercingetorix, king of the Gauls, took the field, 
and encamped againſt him. Between the two armies ran a large navi- 
- gable river; which it was impracticable to ford. Convinced of this, 
| Cxfar made no open attempt to croſs it: which drew on him the con- 
tetapt of the Barbarians, and gave them confidence on preſumption of 
their ſecurity. But in the night, he detached into ſome thick woods 
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FR 3 ; who, while Cæſar amuſed the g marched up hs ri- 
ver: and finding the old piles, on which a bridge had been formerly 
conſtructed, they expeditiouſly cut down a quantity of timber from the 
wood where they had been poſted, which they threw over the remains 
of the old bridge, that were left; and over this temporary bridge ef- 
fected a ſafe paſſage. When advancing immediately againſt the Gauls, 
they edſily routed them; aſtoniſhed at the unexpected approach of an 
enemy, and unprepared to receive them. Cæſar with the reſt. of his 
army effected a paſſage by the ſame way; and by his reſolution and ad- 
dreſs, and the rapidity of this movement, ſtruck terror into all Gaul. 
10. CæsAk, having advanced to the ſiege of Gergobia, found it 
ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature. The city was fituated on a 
ſteep hill, that had a flat top. The left ſide of the hill was covered 
with thick trees and underwood ; the right was too ſteep to admit ac- 
ceſs : and one narrow paſs led to it, which the Gergobians with a pow- 
erful force commanded. Some of the moſt active and reſolute men, he 
could pick out, Cæſar armed, and in the night ſecretly poſted in the 
wood: equipping them with ſhort javelins, and ſuch ſmall ſwords as 
might not incommode them, by being entangled among the trees ; and 
ordering them not to attempt to advance upright, but to obſerve all 
poſſible ſilence and creep upon their hands and knees. By break of day 
they had made good their paſſage through the wood, and reached the 
ſammit of the hill. Cæſar then advanced with the reſt of his army 
againſt the right ſide, and drew thither the attention of the Barbarians : 
while the ambuſcade from the woods formed, 1 in good order, and made 
themſelves maſters of the hill. 


11. WHEN Ceſar lay before Alzſia, the Gauls advanced againſt him 


with an army of two hundred and five thouſand men. In the night he 


detached three thouſand heavy-armed infantry, and all his cavalry; di- 
recung them to take One routs, and about two o'clock the next day 


to 
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to fall upon the enemy's rear, and bring them to an engagement. Him- 
ſelf, as ſoon as it was light, drew up his army, and offered them battle: 
a challenge, which the Barbarians, relying on their numbers, treated 


with ridicule and contempt. But the detachments appearing tin their 


rear, and advancing with a ſhout of exultation, ſtruck them with 
terror and conſternation, on ſeeing their retreat thus cut off: and the 
greateſt carnage enſued, the Gauls till then had ever experienced. = 

12. Czsar formed a deſign to poſleſs himſelf of Dyrracchium, then 
in the intereſts of Pompey, and protected by a powerful body of ca- 
valry. But great as their force was, Cæſar found means to baffle it 
with a handful of men, and a happy ſtratagem. He ordered a ſmall 
dody of cavalry on a handſome gallop to attack them; having detached 
three companies of foot before them, with orders to regard nothing but 
to raiſe as great a duſt with their feet as they poſſibly could. The im- 
menſe cloud of duſt that was raiſed, and the confidence with which the 
horſe ſeemed to advance to the attack, impreſſed the enemy with an 
opinion that they were in great force : and ſtruck with a ſudden and 
general alarm they immediately fled. 

13. C=8AR obliged to retreat through a narrow defile had a lake 
on his left, and on his right the ſea. The enemy hung upon his rear ; 
whom by occaſional halts, quick evolutions, and ſudden ſallies he with- 
out much loſs repulſed. But on the ſea ſide Pompey's fleet, that attended 


him in his march, with their darts and javelins heavily galled him. 


Againſt this attack Cæſar ordered his men to w__ their ſhields on thar 
right hands: which had the deſired effect. 

14. Wurx Cæſar and Pompey were in Theſſaly, che latter well 
fupplied with proviſion declined coming to an action; while Cæſar, 
who was ſhort of it, was proportionably. anxious to engage. Cæſar 
uſed every expedient to irritate the enemy; ſometimes ſhifting his 
camp, to procure forage, and ſometimes retreating. Pompey's army, 
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taking thoſe frequent movements for ſigns of timidity, ſcarcely con- 
tained themſelves; and were inſtant with Pompey to lead them againſt 


the foe. Cæſar continued to retreat before them, till he had drawn 


them into an open Plain: : then facing about, fought them gallantly, 


and obtained a victory. 


15. Ox a ſedition, which appeared to be. forming in the camp, the 
ſoldiers clamorouſly inſiſting on being diſcharged from ſervice, Cæſar 


with a compoſed and chearful air went into the midſt of them; And 
what is it, ſaid he, my fellow-ſoldiers, that you want?” © To be 


diſcharged from ſervice ;” replied they. Very well, ſaid he: but 
be adviſed then, citizens, and refrain from ſedition.” Piqued at being 
ſtiled citizens, and not fellow-ſoldiers, they were more clamorous than 
before; altering their cry of grievance, and ſaying their title was not 


citizens, but fellow-ſoldiers. Cæſar with a ſmile replied, « If we are 


fellow- ſoldi ters then, let us fight together.“ 


16. In an engagement with the younger Pompey, Cæſar, being 
his men give way, jumped from his horſe, and called aloud-. For 


ſhame, my fellow- ſoldiers: you will not fly, and leave me in the hands of 


the enemy.” The troops felt the reproof, _ and renewed the 
charge. | 


17. Cæs AR ordered his men to be always in readine? 5; as in the 


midſt of a feſtival, or of a ſtorm, by night, or by day, if occaſion re- 
quired, he might at an hour's notice march them out: and therefore = 


never fixed for his movements any diſtant period, or future day. 
18. CxsAaR's practice was to make his {allies on full ſpeed : there- 
by never giving the enemy time to inſult his rear, 

19. WHENEVER Cæſar ſaw his men under nes of the 
_ enemy's ſuperiority of force; he never endeavoured to diminiſh, but 
on the contrary Gt their ſtrength: that the FUN the force 
| . of 
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of the enemy, his army might ſee. the greater neceſſity for a vigorous: 
exertion. 

20. Cæs AR encouraged bis men in having their arms richly orna- 
mented with gold and filver ; not only for the ſake of a ſplendid ap- 
pearance, but becauſe the more valuable they were, their owners would. 
the more reluctantly part with them. = 

21. Cæs AR was not very nice in 8 or e in pu- 
niſhing, petty offences in his men; ſuppoſing that to overlook, or par- 

don a fault, would be a ſpur to valour. But any one, who was a. 
Principal in a ſeditzon, or had deſerted his ranks, was ſure not to go 
unpuniſhed. 

22. Cæxs AR uſed 3 to ſtile his Golders, fallow-foldiers : ren-. 
dering them by that equality of- title more ready to face . and 
execute his commands. 

23. On receiving 11 that ſome troops had han butchered 
in Gaul; Cæſar made a vow not to ſhave his face, till he had taken 
ſatisfaction on their murtherers. A diſplay this of his ſenſibility, that 
won him uniyerſal eſteem. 

24. CsAR, when in diſtreſs for proviſions, diſtributed to his | 
men loaves, which were made of herbs. One of thoſe loaves fell into 
Pompey's hands, who was then engaged in war againſt him: which . 
he concealed; unwilling to produce to his own troops ſo ſtrong an 
inſtance of the reſolution and continence of the enemy, with whom:, 
they were engaged. | 

25. In the battle fought 3 lar and Pompey on the plains 
of Pharſalia, Cæſar knowing that there were in the enemy;s armysa 
great number of elegant young men, who valued themſelves on their 
perſonal attractions, ordered his men not to aim their ſpears and jave- 
lins at. the bodies of their enemy, but at their faces. The dread of 
; 1 | = being 
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being disfigured drove thoſe from the field, and contributed not a little 


do the ſucceſs of the day. 


26. Ar rx the defeat at Dyrrachium, Cæſar's men See 
themſelves up to be decimated: a puniſhment however, which he would 


not ſuffer to be inflicted; but exhorted them by their future behaviour 


to retrieve the honour and advantages they had loſt. They accordingly 


an every future engagement, though with ſuperiour force, bore away 


the palm of victory. 


27. WIL E Pompey declared, that he G all, who attached 


themſelves to neither party, as his enemies: Cæſar on the contrary or- 
dered it to be reported, that all, who did not appear in arms n 
him, he eſteemed his friends. 5 

28. Cæs Ak, when he commanded in Iberia, made a truce with 
the enemy: notwithſtanding which they exerciſed hoſtilities, and cut 
many of his men to pieces. Inſtead of retaliating; ſome priſoners 
which he had of theirs he ſet at liberty, and by that act of appr 
much ingratiated himſelf with the foe. 

29. Cæs AR, after he ſaw the fortune of the day at Pharſalia 3s 
five in his favour, called aloud to his men, who he thought did not uſe 
their victory with ſufficient moderation, © Spare the flying foe.” 

30. AFTER Cæſar had ſeen all his enemies ſubdued, he empowered 
every one of his ſoldiers to fave the life of any Roman he pleaſed. By 


this act of beneficence and humanity he ingratiated himſelf with his 


ſoldiers „ and reſtored her exiled citizens to Rome. 
31. Tur ſtatues of Pompey and Sylla, which by their enemies had 


been demoliſhed, Cæſar ordered to be replaced: an act of moderation 


chat, which gained him much eſteem. 


32. WHEN the auguries were pronounced 3 to 9 2 up the 


ſpirits of his men, Cæſar uſed to ſay, he could render them auſpicious 
whenever he pleaſed. 
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33 A vicT1M having been offered, in which no heart was found: 
ee And where is the wonder, cried Cæſar, that a brute animal ſhould 
be found without a heart ?” His men, who had been alarmed at the in- 


auſpicious appearance of he ſacrifice, recovered their ſpirits on the lu- 
dicrous turn he gave to it. 


* 


CHAP. —— 


AUGUSTUS. 


THOSE, who in battle evaded action, Auguſtus did not order to a. 
general execution ; but puniſhed them with decimation. 

2. To thoſe, who through cowardice ſuffered themſelves to be left 
behind, he ordered barley to be diſtributed inſtead of wheat. 

3-36 IN expoſure of thoſe, who in the army had committed offences, 
he ordered. them to be ſtationed before the general's pavilion on their 
knees : and ſometimes, to be employed for a. Whole day in carrying 
bricks. 

4. Aud us rus directed his generals N to act with caution: and 
was continually repeating to them FESTINA LENTE, be active, but not - 
raſh : for a general had better be too cautious, than too confident. 

5. Tyosr, who had performed any ſignal exploit, me I | 
ſuffered to go unrewarded. 

6. In reſpect to thoſe, who ET ſome good 5 8 
expoſed themſelves to danger, Auguſtus uſed to ſay ; it was like owe 
with a golden hook. 

7. Aud usr us, in his war with Brutus and S had l 
to croſs the Adriatic : when the enemy's fleet under the command 
of Mucius was ſtationed, at an iſland near Brundyſium, ready ta 
_ diſpute his paſſage. Auguſtus advanced in line of battle, directing 
his courſe along the coaſt of Italy on the right of the Adriatic, as if 
Mitts A i | 3 
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towards the iſland, and with intention to give Mucius battle; and on 
the ſhips of burden he erected his towers and machines. Mucius from 


thoſe preparations for action concluded his intention to fight; and there- 


fore ſtretched out into the open ſea, where he might have room to form 
his line. But Auguſtus, inſtead of engaging, ſlipped into the port, 
which Mucius had left. While he, having no other port at hand 
where he could lie ſafe from ſtorms, was obliged to ſail forward to 
Theſprotis : leaving Auguſtus to croſs the Adriatic without riſk ; who. 
from thence paſſed over into Macedonia. 


( 


C HA 5 XXV. 


THE ROM A NS. 
APTER the Celts had made themſelves maſters of the city, they 


concluded a treaty with the Romans on the following conditions : that 
they ſhould pay them tribute, leave a gate at all times open, and give 
them a portion of land to cultivate. Theſe terms acceded to, the Celts 
fixed their camp: and the Romans treating them as friends ſent them 
various preſents, and ſupplied them with plenty of wine. The Barba- 
rians (for the Celts in particular are ſtrongly addicted to liquor) ſa freely 
indulged in the wine, that there was ſcarcely a man amongſt them who 
could ſtand upright. In that condition the Romans attacked them; and 


cut every man to pieces. And that they might in effect appear to have 


fulfilled the conditions of the Oy W h conſtructed a gate en was 
left open on an inacceſſible rock. | 

2, ThE Trojans, who had Cd the confllation of Troy,. under 

the conduct of Aneas, anchored at the mouth of the Tyber ; and land- 

ing there, in detached parties went up into the country. In their 

abſence the women held a conſultation ; when the Trojan Rhome thus 

addreſſed, 
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addreſſed them: Whither are we wandering? How long are we to be 
toſſed on the ſea? Come on, let us burn the ſhips ; and thereby. reduce 
2 huſbands to the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing themſelves here. Having 
thus ſaid, ſhe inſtantly lighted a torch, and ſet one of the ſhips on fire: 
the reſt of the women followed her example, and demoliſhed the whole 
fleet. Thus deſtitute of upping, the "Ins ans N ety fixed 
themſelves in Italy. 

3. CortoLANus, after he had been baniſhed Rome, offered his 
ſervices to the Tuſcans; which they accepted, afterwards conſtituted him 
general of their forces, and under his conduct in various engagements 
defeated the Romans. At laſt he advanced againſt Rome, determined 
to ſtorm the city. A proceſſion of Roman matrons, with Veturia the 
mother of Coriolanus at their head, advanced to meet the exaſperated 
Foe; and to try the force of entreaties to win him from his purpoſe. 
They proſtrated themſelves before him, and, embraced his knees; Ve- 
-turia thus concluding their ſupplications : « If however you are deter- 
mined not to ſpare your country; firſt ſlay your mother, and-this venerable 
band of Roman matrons.” Coriolanus moved with compaſſion, dropped 
a tear, and retreated : affording an eminent inſtance of filial duty, but 
fatal to himſelf. For the Tuſcans by a publick decree ſentenced him to 
death, for breach of truſt 3 in . to proſecute a victory which he had 


An his hands. 


. 
S8 EMIRAM IS. 
SEMͤIRAM IS when in the bath received intelligence of the revolt 
of the Siracians; and, without waiting to have her ſandals put on, or 
Ker hair dreſſed immediately left it, and took the field. Her exploits 
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are recorded on- pillars, in theſe words. NaTurE MADE ME A wo- 
MAN; BUT-I HAVE RAISED MYSELF TO. A DEGREE OF RIVALRY 
WITH THE GREATEST MEN. I'SWAYED THE SCEPTRE OF NINOs :- 
AND EXTENPED MY DOMINIONS TO THE RIVER HINAMEMES EAST=- 
WARD; ON THE SOUTH TO THE COUNTRY, FRAGRANT WITH THE 
PRODUCTION OF FRANKINCENSE. AND MYRRH; AND NORTHWARD» 
o THE SACCE AND THE SOG DIAN S. No ASSYRIAN BEFORE ME 
EVER SAW THE SEA: BUT, DISTANT AS THE:SEAS ARE FROM HEN CE 
I' HAVE SEEN FOUR. AND; TO THEIR PROUD WAVES WHO CAN SET. 
BOUNDS? I HAVE DIRECTED: THE COURSES.OF RIVERS AT MY WILL 
AND MY WILL HATH DIRECTED THEM'WHERE THEY MIGHT PROVE | 
USEFUL. IHAVE MADE A BARREN LAND PRODUCE PLENTY, AND 
FERTILISED IT WITH MY RIVERS. IL HAVE. BUILT WALLS THAT: 
ARE IMPREGNABLE: AND WITH IRON FORCED A WAY THROUGH- 
' INACCESSIBLE ROCKS, AT GREAT EXPENCES I HAVE FORMED: 
ROADS IN PLACES, WHICH BEFORE NOT EVEN THE WILD BEAST 
COULD TRAVERSE, AND Ar AND VARIOUS AS MY EXPLOITS- 
HAVE BEEN, I HAVE ALWAYS FOUND LEISURE HOURS, WITH WHICH-+. 
TO INDULGE MYSELF AND FRIENDS. | 


EE. 


RHODOGUNE. 


t; RHODOGUNE. juſt coming out of the bath, a SEN . un 
dreſſed, received. intelligence of the. revolt of a ſubjugated nation. 2 
Without waiting to have her hair, dreſſed, ſhe, mounted her horſe, and 

put herſelf at the head. of her; army: at the ſame time vowing never 
to have her hair dreſſed, till ſhe had ſubdued the revolters; which not 
till after a tedious wax ſhe accompliſhed.,.j She them bathed; and had 
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her hair dreſſed: from which circumſtance the royal arms we Perſia 
dear on them e on with Neu hair. 


CHAP. xm. 


TOMYRIS. : 


CYRUS aback againſt the Maſlagetee, 8 their g 
rewrated before him. The Perſian army cloſely purſued her; entered, 
and plundered, her camp: where they found great plenty of wine, and 
all ſorts of proviſion; on which they immoderately indulged, revelling 
all night, as if they had obtained a victory. In that ſituation Tomyris 
attacked them, and cut them to pieces; being partly buried in ſleep, 
and parti ſo drenched with wine, and ſurfeited with banqueting, that 
N N ace ſtand IR and Cyrus himſelf was flain. | 


CHAP. xxx. 


NITETIS. 


CYRUS king of Perſia demanded of Amaſis king of YE his 
daughter in marriage. But, inſtead of his own, he ſent him Nitetis 
the daughter of king Apria, whoſe death he had effected, and mounted 
his throne. Nitetis had long paſſed for the daughter of Amaſis, after 
ſhe had cohabited with Cyrus. But after having borne him children, 
and made herſelf miſtreſs of his affections, ſhe informed him, who ſhe 
was; that Apria was her father, the king and maſter of Amaſis. And 
now, ſaid ſhe, ſince Amaſis is dead, it will be a generous act to re- 
venge the injury of my family on Pſammetichus his ſon. Cyrus con- 
ſented: but died before the expedition took Place. His ſon Cambyſes 
741 | however 
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however was prevailed on by his mother to undertake it: which he 
finiſhed ſucceſsfully, and transferred the Egyptian * once more 
into the: hands of the mee of Apria. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


PHILOTIS, 


THE Latins under” the Soi SIN mals war upon 
the Romans: at the ſame time offering to form an alliance with them, 
if they would give then! their daughters in marriage; thereby cement- 
ing the two nations, as they had themſelves done in the caſe of the 
Sabines. The Romans were at that time in no condition to engage in 
a war; and yet were unwilling to part with their daughters. When 
Philotis, a young and handſome ſlave, propoſed to them to dreſs her, 
and ſuch other good-looking ſlaves as they could pick out, and ſend 
them to the Latins in place of their daughters; at the ſame time en- 
gaging to let them know by lighting a torch, at what time in the night 
the Latins went to reſt. Accordingly as ſoon as with their new brides 
they had retired to repoſe; Philotis lighted the torch, and an Romans 
e the Lating in bed, and flew them. 


CHAP. XXXI. 


'CLOELIA. 


THE Rom ans concluded a treaty with the yeni 1910 ſent 
as hoſtages for the obſervance of it the daughters of ſome of the firſt 
families in Rome. Thoſe young women uſed frequently to retire to 
the 6 Tyber to bathe: when Clcelia, who was one of them, propoſed to 
| Uu the 
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the reſt to tie their cloaths about their heads, and ſwim over the river. 
The Romans admired their reſolution : but agreeably to the faith of 
the treaty ſent them all back to the Tyrrhenians. Porſenna king of 
Tuſcany, on their being introduced to him, aſked who was the pro- 
poſer of ſo daring an act. To which Clœlia undauntedly replied, ſhe 
was. Porſenna pleaſed with her manly ſpirit, preſented her with a 


horſe richly capariſoned, and with juſt encomiums on their fortitude 
{nt her and the reſt of her companions back to Rome. 


CHAP. XXXII. 


PORCHIA. 


PORCIA, the daughter of Cato, and wife of Brutus, ſuſpecting 
her huſband entertained ſome deſigns againſt Cæſar, which he would 
not venture to communicate to her, cut her thigh with a razor : thus 
giving him proof of the reſolution, with which ſhe could inflict the 
wound, and bear the pain. Brutus no longer heſitated to diſcover to 
her the conſpiracy: when carrying her own dreſs to him, he found a 
ſword privately concealed in it. This Brutus uſed, when with the 
reſt of the conſpirators he murdered Cæſar. And when afterwards, 

in conjunction with Caſſius, he engaged, and was defeated by, Au- 
guſtus; and fell upon his own ſword: Porcia firſt endeavoured to 
ſtarve herſelf. But not being able to effect that by the interpoſition 
of her relations and domeſtics, ſhe ordered ſome fire to be brought to- 
her, under pretence of uſing ſome unguents: and ſeiſing the burning 
coals in her hands, ſhe ſwallowed them, before any body that was 
preſent had time to prevent it. Thus died Porcia; a memorable in- 
- . of reſolution and fortitude, and of con jugal affection, 
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CHAP. XXXIIL 


TELESILLA. 


CLEOMENES king of Sparta having defeated the Argives, of whom 
more than ſeven thouſand were left dead on the field, directed his 
march to Argos; in hopes of making himſelf maſter of the city. When 
Teleſilla, a muſician, put herſelf at the head of the Argive women: 
who armed, and ſo ſucceſsfully defended the walls, that they repulſed 
Cleomenes, and the other king Damaratus, and ſaved the city. In 
memory of this exploit of the women the Argives every month celebrate 

the feſtival of the Numenia: when the women wear the tunic and 
robe, and the men the woman's gown. 


CCC 
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C HILONIS. 


CHILONIS, the daughter of Cleades, and wife of Theopompus; 
learning that her huſband was made priſoner by the Arcadians, tra- 
.  velled into Arcadia to ſee him. The Arcadians, in conſideration of the 
affection ſhe had diſplayed, gave her leave to viſit him in prifon: when 
ſhe changed dreſſes with him; and he by that means effected his eſcape, 
ſhe in his ſtead remaining in priſon. Theopompus ere long watched 
an opportunity, and ſeiſed a prieſteſs of Diana, as ſhe was celebrating 
a proceſſion at Pheneus: and for her the Tegeatæ exchanged Chilonis. 
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C HAP. XXXV. 


PIE RIA. 
A conſiderable body of the Ionians, that inhabited Miletumy on 
'& folition} that was formed againſt the poſterity of Neleus; ſeparated 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves at M yuntes: and there lived in a ſtate of 
hoſtility with their old countrymen, though not in actual war; but 
uſed to meet them on feſtivals, and public occaſions. On the celebra- 
tion of a ſolemn feſtival called Nx LEID Es, Pieria, daughter of Pythu a 
man of eminence, went to Miletum: where Phrygius, one of the 
poſterity of Neleus, met her; and becoming enamoured of the girl, aſked 
how he could moſt agreeably ſerve her. By giving me an opportunity, 
replied the maid, of coming hither frequently, and with as much 
company as J pleaſe. Phrygius underſtood her meaning; effected a 
permanent peace, and a re-eſtabliſhment of the union of the two ſtates. 
Famous ever after in the annals of the n hiſtory became the 
love of F and Pieria. ag 
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POLYCRETE: 5 


"THE Mileſians, alfiſted by the Erythreans,. made war on the 
Naxians: and Diognetus general of the Mileſians ravaged their coun- 
try, and brought off conſiderable booty, beſides a number of women, 
and among them Polycrete; of whom he became enamoured, and co- 
habited with her not on the terms of a ſlave, but as his wife. In the 
| 2 camp was celebrated a ſolemn feſtival ; which by the Mile- 


3 ſians 
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| ang is univerſally obſerved. Polycrete. requeſted Diognetus's permiſ- 
ſion to ſend her brothers a ſmall preſent of the ſumptuous fare that 
was prepared: and in a cake moulded up a piece of lead; ordering 
the bearer to tell her brothers, that it was intended only for their uſe. 
On the lead ſhe inſcribed, that if they would attack the Mileſian 
camp, they might ſurpriſe the enemy in a ſtate of intoxication and 
ſleep. The Naxian generals accordingly made the attack; and ſuc- 
ceeded. Polycrete for her ſervice was highly honoured by her citizens; 
who at her inſtance preſerved Dan and his fortunes. 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


THE PHOCAANS. 


THE Phocæans under the command of Phoxus marched to the 
aſſiſtance of Mandron, king of the Bebracians ; who was attacked by 
the neighbouring Barbarians. Mandron for their ſervice appointed to 
the Phocæans a part of the country, and city, and invited them to ſet- 
tle there. By their courage and conduct they had obtained many vic- 
tories, and enriched themſelves with great ſpoils : which ſo drew upon 
them the envy of the Bebricians ; that, in the abſence of Mandron, they 
formed a reſolution to maſſacre them. But Lampſace, the daughter of 
Mandron, having got information of the deſign, as ſhe could not pre- 
vent it, privately diſcovered it to the Greeks : who prepared a magnificent 
| ſacrifice in the ſuburbs, and invited the Barbarians to partake of it. 
The Phocenſians then divided themſelves into two bodies : one of which 
ſecured the walls; and the other ſlew the banqueters, and made them- 


ſelves maſters of the city. Lampſace they afterwards honourably reward- 
ed, and from her named the city Lampſacum. 
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CHAP. XXXVIII. 


ARETAPHILA; ' 


NICOCRATES, tyrant of the Cirenenſians, among a number of 
other oppreſſive and atrocious acts, with his own hands flew Melanip- 
pus, prieſt of Apollo; and married Aretaphila his wife, a woman of 
-exquiſite beauty. She endeavoured by poiſon, and various methods, to 
revenge on the tyrant her diſtreſſed country, and her huſband's death: 
For which ſhe was accuſed, and tried. But, notwithſtanding the tortures 
to which ſhe was expoſed, ſhe confeſſed nothing, but that ſhe had ad- 
miniſtered to him a love-potion, in order to fix his affections. By the 
tyrant's order ſhe was finally acquitted ; and on ſuppoſition that ſhe had 
ſuffered innocently, he afterwards treated her with marks of greater at- 
tention and affection. Having a daughter, who was extremely beauti- 
ful, ſhe introduced her to Leander, the tyrant's brother: who became 
enamoured of her, and with the conſent of Nicocrates married her. 
Influenced by the frequent remonſtrances of his mother-in-law, Leander 
formed a reſolution to free his country by the tyrant's death: which 
after much difficulty he found means to effect by the aſſiſtance of the 
groom of his chamber, 


HAP. XXXIX. 


C AM MA. 


SIN ORIX and Sinatus were poſſeſſed of Tetrarchies in 1 Cam- 
ma, the wife of Sinatus, was eſteemed as virtuous, as fair: and was 
prieſteſs of Diana, an office of the higheſt rank that a woman can hold 
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in Gaul. Sinorix conceived a paſſion for her; which he deſpaired of 
gratifying either by force, or entreaties, while her huſband was alive. 
Sinatus therefore he procured to be aſſaſſinated: and not long after paid 
his addreſſes to Camma ; who repeatedly rejected his pretenſions. At 
laſt however at the preſſing ſolicitation of her friends and acquaintance 
{ſhe pretended to conſent : and the day of marriage was fixed. When 
Sinorix, attended by a great number of Gauls, both men and women, 
waited on her: who with blandiſhments and tenderneſs accompanied 
him to the altar. There from a golden cup ſhe drank to him, and 
| bade him partake with her in the draught. He received it with pleaſure, . 
: as a token of bridal love; and drank it off. But the bridal cup was a 
| Potion of ſtrong poiſon. As ſoon as ſhe ſaw, that he had drank it; 
falling down on her knees, ſhe with a loud voice exclaimed : I thank 
thee, venerable Diana, for granting me in this thy temple a glorious 
revenge for my murdered huſband.” This faid, ſhe dropped down, and 


expired: and the bridegroom at the altar of the goddeſs expired with , 2 
her. 4 


N E H APF. Xt. 


TIMO CLE A. 


TIMOCLEA was ſiſter of Theagnes the Theban: that Theagnes, 
who fought Philip at Chæronea; when he called out, whither would: 
you purſue me? and was anſwered, even into Macedonia. After his 
death, when Alexander ſacked Thebes; and ſome were plundering the 
city in one part, and ſome in another: a certain Thracian, named Hip- 
parchus, entered the houſe of Timoclea; after ſupper forced her to his 
bed, and alſo inſiſted on her telling him, where ſhe had depoſited her 

treaſures. She acknowledged, ſhe.had vaſes, cups, and other pieces of 
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ornamental furniture, which on the city being taken ſhe ſaid ſhe had 
depoſited in a dry well. The Thracian preſſed her immediately to attend 
him, and ſhew him the place: which the accordingly did; conducting 
him through the garden, and bringing him to the well. Fearing leſt 
any one ſhould be beforehand with him, he eagerly entered it: but in- 
ſtead of a treaſure, found a ſhower of ſtones : which Timoclea and her 
ſervants diſcharged upon him, and buried him under the pile. The 
Macedonians getting intelligence of the tranſaction, ſeiſed her, and car- 
ried her before Alexander. When ſhe confeſſed the fact: and ſaid, no 
terrors would make her repent of having ſo gloriouſly revenged the 
brutal violence, that the Barbarian had offered to her. Alexander ap- 

plauded her ſpirit; and exempted from the publick calamity not only 
her, but all who could prove any relation to her. 


CHAP. XLI. 


13 TT &RYX 9. 


LEARCHUS was declared regent of the Cyrenenſians, during the 
minority of Battus ſon of Arcefilaus : but intoxicated with power, 
| ſoon became not only a king, but a tyrant ; exerciſing upon the citi- 
zens the moſt atrocious acts of cruelty and injuſtice. The mother of 
Battus was Eryxo, a woman of great modeſty and exemplary virtue : 
for whom Learchus conceived a violent paſſion, and made her propo- 
ſals of marriage; on which ſubject ſhe referred him to her brothers, 
They, as it had been concerted between them and their ſiſter, demurring 
upon it, ſhe ſent a ſervant to Learchus, acquainting him that her bro- 
thers ſeemed to diſapprove of it : but if he would give them a meeting 
at her houſe, a conference ſhe apprehended might remove their preſent 
- objections. So fair an opening ſeenied to him to promiſe a favourable 

RB iſſue, 
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iſſue. At night he repaired to Eryxo's houſe without a guard : and on 

entering found there Polyarchus her eldeſt brother, attended by two 
- youths, armed, and in waiting to receive him; who immediately fell 
upon him, and flew him. They then proclaimed Battus king ; and 
reſtored to the Cyrenenſians their antient form of government. 


C HAP. XLII. 


5 _PYTHOPOLIS. 
 PYTHES, in his dominions having diſcovered ſome gold mines, ſet 
all his men at work in digging, ſearching for, and cleaning the ore: 
no buſineſs but that was carried on either by land or ſea. The people 
were all uneaſy at the land being ſuffered to lie uncultivated : as in the 
mean time there was likely to be had no corn, no fruits, nor any thing 
for the purpoſes of life. The women entreated the wife of Pithes to 
uſe her influence with her huſband on this ſubje& of general complaint. 
She bade them not be uneaſy ; and aſſured them ſhe would. Accord- 
ingly ſending for ſome goldſmiths, ſhe ordered them to make her in gold 
fiſh, ripe fruits, cakes, and meats of various kind. Pythes,'on his return 
from a journey, aſked if ſupper was ready. When a golden table was 
placed before him, covered with the reſemblance of various eatables, all 
worked up in gold. Pythes much admired the workmanſhip : then or- 
dered them to be taken away, and the ſupper to be brought. Other diſhes 
were accordingly ſerved up: and others after them: but in all were ſerved 
up only the reſemblance of viands in gold. Pythes in a rage deſired 
her to have done with her ſhew, and let him have his ſupper; for he 
was fatigued and hungry. Vou do not conſider, replied his wife, that 
victuals are ſcarce to be procured. The whole country is employed in 
ranſacking the bowels of the earth for gold: and unleſs we can eat it, 
| | X X we 
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we muſt all ſoon ſtarve. Pythes, convinced of the propriety of this 
remonſtrance, ordered the people from the mines; and directed them to 
employ themſelves in huſbandry, arid other uſeful occupations. 


C HAP. XLIII. 


C HRV SAME. 


CNOPUS, deſcended from the family of the Codridæ, made war on 
an Ionian colony, that had been planted at Erythra. And having been 
directed by the oracle to commit the conduct of the expedition to a 
Theſſalian prieſteſs of Hecate, he ſent an embaſſy to the Theſſalians, 
informing them of the declaration of the oracle; which returned with 
the prieſteſs Chryſame. Poſſeſſed of great {kill in the occult qualities 
of herbs, ſhe choſe out of the herd a large and beautiful bull, gilded 


his horns, decorated him with garlands, and purple ribbands embroi- 


dered with gold, and mixing in his fodder a medicinal herb that will 
excite madneſs, ordered him to be kept in the ſtall and fed upon it. 
The efficacy of this medicine was ſuch, that not only the beaſt that eat 
it was ſeiſed with madneſs ; but all, who eat of the fleſh of it, when in 
iuch a ſtate, were ſeiſed with the ſame diſeaſe. The enemy having 
encamped againſt her, ſhe directed an altar to be raiſed in ſight of 
them; and, every preparation for a ſacrifice being made, the bull was 
brought out : when, the medicine operating, he broke looſe ; and run 
wild into the plain, roaring, and tilting at every thing he met. The 
Erythrzans ſeeing the victim, intended for the enemy's ſacrifice, running 
towards their camp, conſidered it as a happy omen, ſeiſed the beaſt, and 
offered him up in ſacrifice to their gods: every one, in participation of 
the ſacrifice, eating a piece of the fleſh. The whole army was ſoon after 

ſeiſed with an and exhibited the acne marks of wildneſs and frenzy 


the 
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the bull had done. Chryſame, obſerving this, directed Cnopus imme- 

diately to draw out his forces, and charge the enemy. Incapable of 
making any defence, the Erythræans were cut to pieces; and Cnopus 
made himſelf maſter of Erythra, a great and flouriſhing city. 


6 Hl A P. XIIV. 


POLYCLEA. 


KATUS the ſon of Philip had an only ſiſter mittel Polycled, 
deſcended with him from the Heraclidæ. The oracle having declared, 
that whichever of the family ſhould firſt croſs the Achelous, ſhould 
poſſeſs the city, and enjoy the throne; while he was engaged 1 in a wat 
with the Bœotians, who had formerly ſettled themſelves in Theſſaly, | 
and the army was preparing to paſs the Achelous, Polyclea bound up her 
foot, pretending to have hurt it, and requeſted her brother to carry 
her acroſs the river. With her defire, ſuſpecting no deſign, he readily 
complied, gave his ſhield to his armour-bearer, and took his ſifter on 
his ſhoulders: who, as he approached the oppoſite bank, leaped from 
him on ſhore; and turning to Zatus, Remember, ſaid ſhe,” the 
oracle; by whoſe declaration the kingdom is mine: for I firſt reached 
the ſhore:” ' Fatus, pleaſed with the device; and captivated with the 
. girl's addreſs, married, and ſhared the kingdom with her. The pro- 
duct of the marriage was a ſon, whoſe name was Theſſalus: from 

We the Ny was afterwards called Theſſalia. 
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C HAP. XLV. 


eL E K NA. 


HOW Ariſtogiton and Harmodius delivered Athens from the ty- 5 
rant's yoke, is known to every Greek. Ariſtogiton had a miſtreſs, 
whoſe name was Leæna. Hippias ordered her to be examined by tor- 
ture, as to what ſhe knew. of the conſpiracy: having with great reſo- 
tation long borne the various cruelties that had been exerciſed on her, 
leſt the further increaſe of pain ſhould extort from her any diſcovery, 
ſhe with her own hand cut out her tongue. The Athenians in memory 


of her erected in the veſtibule of the tower the ſtatue of a  honeſs in , 
without a tongue. | | 


12111101 


onA. XLVI 


THEMIST0. 


PH IL 0 the Gs 'of enemas the * bicgme ee of 
Themiſto, daughter of Critho the OEanthian. The tyrant demanded 
her for his ſon in marriage; and was by her father refuſed. In reſent- 
ment of the affront, Phricodemus ordered Critho's ſons to be expoſed 
to wild beaſts before the eyes of their father and mother; then ſeiſed 
the daughter, and gave her in marriage to his ſon. Themiſto, thus 
forced to his embraces, under her robe dene led a ſword; with which 
in the night, while the bridegroom was aſleep, ſhe fo ſecretly diſpatched 
him, that not the leaſt noiſe was heard. She then found means to 
eſcapeout of the houſe, and fled to the ſhore : where ſhe found a boat; 

went into it, and committing * to the mercy of the wind and 


*Y 


'* 1 waves, 
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Waves, Was carried to a city of Achaia, in which was a temple of 
Neptune: where ſhe took refuge. Thither Phricodemus ſent his other 
ſon Heracontes, the brother of him that had been murthered, to de- 
mand the girl of the Elicenſians: who, in conformity with the tyrant's 


requiſitions, delivered her up. But the ſhip had ſcarce got under fail, 


when a violent ſtorm aroſe; which drove them to Rhium a town in 
Achaia: where two Acarnanian veſſels, the Acarnanians being at that 

time at open war with the tyrant, made prize of the ſhip, and carried 
it to Acarnania. The people there, as ſoon as they were informed of 
the tranſaction, bound Heracontes, and delivered him up to the diſ- 
poſal of the girl. The tyrant then fent an embaſly to her, requeſting 
his ſon: whom ſhe promiſed to give up, after ſhe had received her 
parents. Phricodemus accordingly. ſent her parents: but the Acarna- 
nians notwithſtanding would not deliver up Heracontes ; but ſcourged 
him, and afterwards put him to death. The tyrant himſelf not many 


days afterwards fell by the hand of his citizens. And, what is remark- 
able, the inhabitants of Elice with their city were not long afterwards 


ingulphed in the ſea, which ſwelled over them by an earthquake: 
Neptune thus ſeeming to have revenged himſelf on them for the indig- 


nity they had offered him, f in delivering up a that had fled for 
refuge to his ſhrine. 


C HAP. XLVII. 


HE RET IMA. 
ARCESILAUS ſon of Battus king of the Cyrenians by a ſedition 
of the people was driven from his kingdom: when his mother Phere- 


tima ſailed to Cyprus, to ſupplicate the aſſiſtance of Euelthon king of 


Salamis. The Cyprian however was deaf to her entreaties: and Arce- 
| filaus 
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filaus at laſt * into the ſervice of Greece; where * acquired 

great wealth, and recovered his kingdom. But being too ſevere in the 
puniſhments he exacted on ſome of his enemies, he was ſlain by the 
neighbouring Barbarians. Amidſt all theſe calamities Pheretima did 
not loſe her ſpirit, but applied to Aryandes an Ægyptian prince; and 
repeating ſome obligations ſhe had formerly an opportunity of con- 
ferring on Cambyſes, ſhe was ſupplied with a powerful force: with 
which ſhe attacked the Cyrenians both by ſea and land, revenged the 
death of her ſon, 1 re- inſtated her PAY on the throne. 


CHA P. XLVIII. 


Ax IOTHEA. 


PTOLEMY king of Ægypt having ſent a powerful force to diſpoſ- 
ſeſs Nicocles of his kingdom; both he and his brothers, rather than 
ſubmit to ſlavery, fell by their own hands. Axiothea the wife of Ni- 
cocles, emulous of the glorious reſolution of the deceaſed, aſſembled 
their ſiſters, mothers, and wives; and exhorted them not to ſabmit to 
any thing unworthy of their family. Accordingly barring the doors of 
the women's apartments, while the citizens were crowding into the 
palace, with their children in their arms they ſet fire to the houſe: ſome 
diſpatched themſelves with the fword, and others reſolutely leaped into . 
the flames. Axiothea, who was the promoter of the enterpriſe, after 
ſhe had ſeen them all thus gloriouſly fall, firſt ſtabbed, and then threw 
herſelf into the fire ; to preſerve even her dead your” from falling into 
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q HAP. xuM 


ARCHID AMIS. 


PYRRHUS king of Epire in a bloody battle having defeated the 
Lacedzmonians, marched againſt the city: when they came to a reſo- 
lution to convey their wives and children to Crete; and themſelves to try 
the fortune of another battle: determined either to obtain the victory, 


or at a dear price to ſell their lives. But Archidamis the daughter of 


king Cleades rejected the propoſal, alledging that Spartan women ought 
with their huſbands to live, and die. They therefore infiſted on ſharing 
in the operations of war: ſome fetched the tools, others dug in the foſſe, 
ſome again were employed in ſharpening the arms, and others aſſiſted 
in dreſſing the wounded. The ſpirit of the women gave new reſolutlon 


to the Spartans : who again took the field ; engaged * and de- 
feated him. | 


CHAP 1s 


PANARIS TES. 


ANTIOCHUS, ſirnamed Deus, married Laodice his ſiſter by the 
fathers's ſide, and had by her Seleucus. He alſo afterwards married Bere- 
nice, daughter of king Ptolemy ; by whom he had likewiſe a ſon: and 
dying, while he was in his infancy, he left his kingdom to. Seleucus.. 
Laodice not thinking her ſon ſecure on the throne, while the ſon of 
Berenice was living, fought means to procure his death. Berenice in- 

voked the pity and aſſiſtance of her huſband's ſubjects : but too late. 
The aſlaſſins however exhibited. to the people a child very like him, they 
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had murthered; declared him to . the royal nt whom they had 
ſpared; and a guard was appointed for his perſon. Berenice had alſo a 
guard of Gallic mercenaries; and a fortified citadel appointed for her 5 
reſidence: and the people ſwore allegiance to her. By the ſuggeſtions of 
Ariſtarchus her phyſician, ſhe now conceived herſelf perfectly ſecure; 
and hoped to reconcile to her all who had before been inimical to her 
pretenſions. But their object in the oath they had taken to her was only | 
to throw her off her guard: which effected, ſhe was privately affaſſi- 
nated.” And ſeveral of the women, who were about her, fell in attempting 
to ſave her. Panariſte however, Mania, and Gethoſyne buried the body 
of Berenice, and in the bed on which ſhe had been murthered, placed 
another woman in her ſtead ; pretending ſhe was ſtill living, and likely 
to recover of the wound ſhe had received. And of this they perſuaded 
her ſubjects, till Ptolemy the father of the deceaſed arrived ; who dif- 
Patched letters into the countries round in the names of his daughter 
and her ſon, as if {till alive: and by. this ſtratagem of Panariſte ſecured 


to himſelf without a ſingle en gagement the W country from Taurus 
to India. 


| THEANO. 
THEANO the mother of Pauſanias, after he had been convicted of 


2 deſign to betray the city to the Medes, and had taken refuge in the 


temple of Minerva Chalcizca, from whence the law ſtrictly forbids to 
force the ſuppliant, thither immediately repaired; and laid a brick, ſhe 
carried with her, at the door. The Lacedæmonians, in admiration of 
her prompt thought and reſolution, carried alſo every one a brick to the 

door of the temple. And the door way thus blocked up, Without fore- 


ing | 
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ing the ſuppliant from the lar, ths traitor periſhed "y being blocked 


up in the temple. 


CHAP. LI. 


A torr 11.95 5 22 DEIDAM EIA. 


DEIDAMEIA, tlie daughter of Pyrrhus, attacked and took 8 
eia; to revenge tlie death of Ptolemy. And on the E pirots ſuppliantly 


ſuing for peace, ſhe, granted! it only on condition of their acknowledging 
her hereditary. rights, and the honours of her anceſtors. This they 


engaged, to do, without any intention to obſerve their engagement. For 
ſome of them immediately formed a deſign againſt her life, and, bribed 
N. ſtor one of rad $ guards to murther her: who, ſtruck with her 
ed Without accompliſhing. his purpoſe. N She: then withdrew to the temple 
of Diana Hegemone, where Milo, who had, been, guilty of parricide, with 
a drawn, ſword purſued ber. „ he had Juſt, time to call out, to. | him, 
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ARTEMISTA in ther maval battle at Salamis fimding the Perſians 
defeated, and herſelf near falling into the hands of the Greeks, ordered 
the Perſian colours to be taken down; and the maſter of the ſhip to 
bear down upon, and attack a Petfian veſſel, that was paſſing by her. 
The Greeks, ſeeing * ſuppoſed her to be one of their allies, drew 
A 4 HC W * 7 | | off, 
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off, and left FEY dir ecting their forces againſt * parts of the Per- 
ſian fleet. Artemiſia in the mean time ſheered off; and eſcaped ſafe 
to Caria. 

2. ARTEMISIA, the daughter of Lygdamis, ſunk a ſhip of the 
Calyndenſian allies, which was commanded by Damaſithymus. The 
king in acknowledgment of her gallantry ſent her a compleat ſuit of 
Grecian armour; and preſented the b of the ſhip with a diſtaff 
and ſpindle. 

3. Ax TEM ISIA always choſe a long ſhip; ard carried on board 
with her Grecian, as well as Barbarian, colours. And when ſhe 
chaſed a Grecian ſhip, ſhe hoiſted Barbarian colours; ; but when chaſed 
by a Grecian ſhip, ſhe hoiſted Grecian colours; that the enẽmy might 
miſtake her for a Greek, and give up the purſuit. 

4. ART ENMTs14 planted an ambuſcade near Latmns: and herſelf 
with a numerous. train of women, eunuchs, and muſicialls 8, celebrated 
a facrifice at the grove of the mother of the gods ; diſtant about ſeven 
iniles' from the city. The Latmians came out to ſee the magnificent 


proceſſion: when the ambuſcade entered, and took poſſeſſion” of the 
city. Thus did Artemiſia bycflutes andrcymbals:polleſs herſelf of what 
ſhe had in vain endeavgured by. force of arms to ohta inn 11, 
F. ARTEMISIA, queen of Caria, fought as an ally to Rana againſt 
the Greeks. And at the famous battle of Salamis, the king acknow- 
ledged her to have ſignaliſed herſelf above all the officers in the fleet. 
And even in the heat of the action n obſerving | the manner,. in. which ſhe: 
_ diſtinguiſhed herſelf, he etchimed: <'Of Jupiter, ſurely. of man's ma- 
rene men, -udiof: Ae A VAT 
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TANIA the wife of Zenis, prince of Dardania, after the death of 
her huſband, with the aſſiſtance of Pharnabazus governed the realm. 
Drawn in a chariot, ſhe always went to battle, gave her orders at the 
time of action, formed her lines, and rewarded every man who be- 
haved well, as ſhe ſaw he deſerved. And, what has ſcarcely happened 
to any general except herſelf, ſhe never ſuffered a defeat. But Medius, 
who had married her daughter, and from that near relation might 


have been ſuppoſed faithful to her, . entered her EAR, 


and murthered her. 


CHEAP 


TIRGATAO. 


TIRGATAO, of Mzotis, married Hecatæus king of the Sinti, a 
people who inhabit a little above the Boſphorus. He had been expelled 
his kingdom; but was reinſtated in his throne by Satyrus, tyrant of 
the Boſphorus: who gave him his daughter in marriage; but enjoined” 
him to kill his former wife. As he paſſionately loved the Mzotian, 
he could not think of killing her; but confined her in a ſtrong caſtle: 
from hence however ſhe found means to make her eſcape. In fear 
leſt ſhie ſhould excite the Mæotians to war, Hecatæus and Satyrus 
made ſtrict ſearch after her: which ſhe happily cluded, travelling 
through lonely and deſert ways; Hiding herſelf in the woods in the 
taps. and purſuing ber journey in the night. At laſt ſhe reached the 

TY 2 country ; 
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country of the Ixomatæ: where her own family poſſeſſed the throne. 
Her father was dead: and his ſucceſſor in the kingdom ſhe afterwards 
married. She then excited the Ixomatz to war; and engaged many 
Woerlike nations about the Mæotis to join the alliance: when the con- 


federates firſt invaded the country of Hecatæus; and afterwards ravaged 


the dominions of Satyrus. Harraſſed by a war, in which they found 
themſelves inferiour to the enemy, they ſent an embaſſy to ſue for 
peace: accompanied by Metrodorus ſon of Satyrus, who was offered 
as a hoſtage. This on ſtipulated terms ſhe granted: to the obſervance 
of which they engaged themſelves by oath. But no ſooner had they 
made the oath, than they planned ſchemes to break it. Satyrus pre- 


vailed on two of his friends, to revolt to her, and put themſelves under 
her protection; the more eaſily to find an opportunity to aſſaſſinate 


her. On their revolt Satyrus wrote a letter, to demand them: which 
ſhe anſwered, by alledging the law of nations juſtified her in protecting 
thoſe, who had placed themſelves under her protection. The two re- 


volters one day requeſting an audience of her, while one was entertain- 


ing her with a pretended matter of impqrtance, the other with a drawn 
ſword levelled a blow at her, which fell upon her girdle: and the 
guards immediately ſeiſed, and ſecured them. They were afterwards 
examined by torture; and confeſſed the whole plot: when Tirgatao 
ordered the hoſtage to execution; and with fire and ſword laid waſte 


the territories of Satyrus. Stung with remorſe and ſorrow for the ca- 
lamities he had brought upon himſelf and country, he died in the 


midſt of an unſucceſsful war: leaving his ſon Gorgippus to ſucceed 


| him in the throne. Abjuring his father's proceedings, he ſued to her 


for peace; which on „ of a tribute AG a A and 1979 an 
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: end to the war. 
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„ AMAG E. 
AME the wife of Medoſaccus king of the Sarmatians, who in- 
habit the maritime parts of Pontica, obſerving her huſband to be totally 
given up to luxury, took the reins of government into her own hands. 
She determined cauſes, ſtationed her garriſons, repulſed the invaſions 
of enemies; and directed every thing with ſo great ability, that her 
fame extended through all Seythia. The Cherrhoneſites, who inhabit 
Taurica, and had been much harraſſed by a king of the adjacent Scy- 


thians, had heard of Amage's fame; and requeſted an alliance with her. 


In conſequence of a treaty formed between the two nations, ſhe wrote 
to the Scythian prince, not to repeat his ravages in the Cherroneſe: 
who treated her prohibition with contempt. When aan a hundred 
and twenty men of tried courage, and extraordinary 
them provided with three horſes, in one night and day ſhe ſtretched a 
march of twelve hundred furlongs; and unexpectedly arriving at the 
palace, ſlew all the guard. And while the Scythians, confounded 
as in a moment of imminent danger, conceived her force to be -much 
greater than it really was, Amage ruſhing 1 into the. palace, where ſhe 
had made her firſt attack, ſlew the Scythian, his friends, and relations; 


and put the Cherroneſites in free poſſeſſion of their country. To the 


fon of the Scythian prince ſhe gave his hereditary dominions: caution- 
ing him to take warning by his father's death; and not intrench upon 
the territories of his neighbours. _ 
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and ſlew the ſervant ſhe had left there, miſtaking her for Arſinoe. 
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CH AP. LVII. 


ARSINO E. 


ARSINOE, after the death of her huſband Lyſimachus, white the 
city of Epheſus remained diſtracted with editions, and the faction in 
the intereſts of Seleucus threw the Lyſimachians from the walls, and 


ſet open the gates, placed a ſlave in the royal bed-chamber ; whom ſhe 


dreſſed in her own robes, and poſted a ſtrong guard at the door. Then 


drefling herſelf in ragged cloaths, and disfiguring her face, ſhe paſſed 
through a private door, run to the ſhips, and going on board immedi- 

ately weighed anchor and made her eſcape. Menecrates in the mean 
time, one of the adverſe generals, forced his way into the bed-chamber, 


hn 
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C·ATESIPO IIS, who had long ſought in vain for an oppor: unity 
of betraying the Acrocorinthus to Ptolemy, having been repeatedly 


| aſſured by the mercenaries, who compoſed the guard, that the place 


was, tenable, applauded their fidelity and bravery : however, ſaid the, "F 
may not be i impr oper to ſend for a re- inforcement form Sicyon. For 
purpoſe, ſhe openly ſent a letter of requeſt to the Sicyonians; and 


privately an invitation to Ptolemy : whoſe troops were diſpatched in the 


night, admitted as the Sicyonian allies, and without the concurrence 
or privity of the guards put in poſſeſſion of the Acrocorinthus. 


C HAP. 
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THE PRIEST Ess. 

DURING the ſiege of Pellene, which was carried on by the to- 
Hans; from a high hill, oppoſite to the tower Where the Pellenenſians 
uſed to arm, on the feſtival of Minerva the prieſteſs of that goddeſs, 
who was the talleſt and handſomeſt virgin that could be picked out, 
according to annual cuſtom, in a full ſuit of elegant armour and a 
 three-plumed helmet led the proceſſion of the day. The Ætolians ſeeing 
a virgin come out in arms from the temple of Minerva, and advance at 
the head of the armed citizens, ſuppoſed it was the goddeſs herſelf, who 
was come to their protection; and immediately raiſed the ſiege. In their re- 
rags Pot ON you an no mali ee | 
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CYNAN E, ths n 5 FN was ; Shi fort "on ling 
knowledge : ſhe conducted armies, and in the field charged at the head. 
of them. Inan engagement with the Ilyrians, ſhe with her own hand 
flew Czria their queen; and with great ſlaughter defeated the Illyrian 
army. She married Amyntas, ſon of Perdiccas ; and, ſoon after loſing 
him, never would take a ſecond huſband. By Amyntas ſhe had an only 
daughter named Eurydiee :. to whom ſhe gave a military education, and 
inſtructed her in the ſcience of war. Upon Alexander's death, in ex- 
cluſion of the royal family, bis generals parcelling out his dominions 
. ſhe croſſed the ge) neck her way in the 


45 | FR face: 
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face of 1 who diſputed her paſſage over it, She then paſſed 
the Helleſpont, to meet the Macedonian army: when Alcetas with a 
powerful force advanced to give her battle, The Macedonians at firſt 
pauſed at the ſight of Philip's daughter, and the ſiſter of Alexander: while 
after reproaching Alcetas with ingratitude, undaunted at the number of 
his forces, and his formidable preparations for battle, ſhe bravely engag- 
ed him; reſolved upon a glorious death, rather than, ſtripped of her do- 
minions, accept a private life, unworthy the daughter of Philip. 


N 


CHAP. ag | 


PYSTA. 


PYSTA the wiſe of 4 00 ſirnamed Callinicus a he was 
defeated by the Gauls at Ancyra, falling into the hands of the enemy, 
threw aſide her royal robe, put on the ragged dreſs of an inferiour ſer- 
vant, and as ſuch was ſold among the priſoners. After having been 
conveyed amongſt the reſt of the ſlaves to Rhodes, ſhe there made a diſ- 
covery of herſelf. The Rhodians immediately re- purchaſed her of the 
buyer, habited her in a manner ne to her rank, EY 5 her 
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bf. PISO. ahd Gents were accuſed of a conſpiracy ajainft Nero: and 
Mellas, a brother of Seneca, having a'miſtreſs whoſe name was Epicha- 
ris, Nero examined her by torture, concerning lat ſhe might. 'know 
of the plot: which: ſhe refolnaly bore without-making any diſcovery: 
I She 


> 
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She was therefore for the preſent diſmiſſed : but three days afterwards 
was ordered to be brought again in a litter ; in which as ſhe was carri- 
| ed, ſhe pulled off her girdle, and ſtrangled herſelf with it. As ſoon as 
the men, who had the charge of the litter, had brought it to the place 
of torture; they ſet it down, and bade Epicharis come forth: but on 


examining the litter, they found only a dead corpſe. The circumſtance 


exceedingly irritated the tyrant: N himſelf thus over. reached by 
a rann Pe > 


c H A P. LXIH. 


THE MILESIAN WOMEN. 


A GENERAL deſpondency once poſſeſſed the young women of Mi- 
letum: many of whom for no viſible reaſon deſtroyed themſelves. A 


Mileſian woman at laſt adviſed, that thoſe, who were guilty of ſuicide, 


| Hotild be dragged through the forum. The advice was followed ; and 


had its deſired effect: for dread of the ignominy, that would attend 
their bodies after death, rivetted them to a life ; which the horrors of N 


5 death itſelf could not effect. 


| C H A Je EXIV. ; 


THE MELIAN WOMEN. 

AFTER the Melians under the conduct of Symphæus had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in Caria; the Carians, who were ſettled at Cryaſus, grew 
Jealous of their conſequence, and anxious to get rid of them. "With 
that view, they made a publick entertainment, and invited the Melians 
to 2 of it. But a Carian virgin, who had conceived a paſſion for 

2 2 Symphæus, 
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Symphæus, Abonerel to him their FIR He then returned 8 
to the invitation of the Carians; that it was the cuſtom of the Greeks 
to attend no entertainments without their wives. They were therefore 
deſired to bring their wives with them. The Melians accordingly went, 
in their tunics, and unarmed: but their wives, every one carried a ſword 
in her boſom, and placed herſelf by her huſband. In the midft of the 
entertainment, obſerving a Carian give a ſignal, the women inſtantly 
opened their boſoms, and gave every man his ſword: who falling upon 


the Barbarians, cut them to ns + and took Poſſeſſion of their city 
and domains. 


THE PHOCAAN WOMEN. 


IN: a war, that was carried on with ſo great animoſity n the 
Phocæans and Theſlalians ; that the latter had made a reſolution to 
give no quarter to any Phoczan that bore arms, and to reduce their 
wives and children to ſlavery ; the Phocæan women previous to the 
battle collected a great quantity of wood, which they piled up, and 
mounted it with their children: vowing, as ſoon as they ſaw their huſ- 
bands defeated, to ſet fire to the pile, and expire in the flames. This 
reſolution of the women produced correſpondent Sony in the men: 
who * * and obtained the "oy 


2 
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THE CHIAN WOMEN. 
THE Chians and Erythræans had been long at war about the 
poſſeſſion of Leuconia; when the Chians, finding the enemy too power. 
ful for them, demanded a truce, and engaged to evacuate the place, 
taking with them only their cloak and tunic. The Chian women were 
enraged at the terms: and preſſed the men not to relinquiſh their arms. 
The men told them, they had engaged by. oath to do it. The women 
| perſiſted in their advice, by no means to part with their arms: and 
propoſed to them, in obſervance of their oath to ſay, by their cloak 
and tunic they meaned their ſpear and ſhield; it being the cuſtom of 
their country to call their ſpear a cloak, and their ſword a tunic. . The 
Chians followed the women's advice: and, by thus ſhewing their deter« 
mination to defend themſelves, became afterwards more formidable to 


the Erythræans. 
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THE THASIAN WOMEN, 5 


TUE Thaſians cloſely beſieged, and in want of cords to tie together 
the machines, which againſt the enemy's works they erected on their 
walls; the women ſhaved their heads, and twiſting their hair, made 
it into bands, which were uſed in framing their machines, 


' „ 
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C H A P. LXVIII. 


THE ARGIVE WOMEN. 


. PYRRHUS, king of Epire, having on the invitation of Ariſtæus 
the Argive undertaken an expedition againſt Argos; the Argives aſſem- 
bled in arms at the forum: while the women from the houſe tops with 
ſtanes and bricks attacked the Epirots, and obliged them to retreat; 

and Pyrrhus himſelf was killed in the attack, by the diſcharge of a 
brick, which ſtruck him on the temples. The Argive women on this 


occaſion obtained immortal reputation in the conqueſt we Rath of 
_ the moſt walls . of the age. . oo ; 


CHAP. LXIX. 


' THE ACARNANIAN WOMEN. 


THE Z#tohans after a long war with the Acarnanians, were vat laſt 
introduced into the city by treachery; The Acarnanians in the hour of 
_ danger fought bravely, but were overpowered. The women got upon 
the tops of the . houſes; and from thence diſcharging ſtones and 
bricks, killed many of the enemy: and by exhortations, remon- 
Ararices, and Tupplications, when the men before fuperiour numbers 
2 obliged to retreat, they rallled them, and bfoughit them back to 
#he charge. And at laſt, when every effort failed, and thoſe who ſur- 
vived the carnage were taken; the w men din ging to them, whether 
their huſbands, parents, or brothers, held ſo cloſe, that the enemy 
unable to ſeparate them, were to kill both men and women 
togrther, | x 
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* PTOLEMY.- having made war on che Cytenians, they contedathleo 
Lycopus:an Ztelian general the whole conduct of che war. Anti while 
the men engaged in the field; the women alſo took their Mare of duty: 
they made the paliſades, dug the trench, fupplied the men with darts, 

took care of the wounded, and prepared their proviſions. The men at 
length being moſt of them cut off, Lycopus changed the conſtitution 
into a monarchy: for which ithe women ſo perſecuted him with their 
reproaches, that he ordered many of them to execution, to which they 
— and gladly ran. 
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THE daughters of the l | married the Minyans : who 
were deſcended from the Argonauts.” And in conſequence of theſe. 
marriages, they were by the Lacedzmonians admitted to a ſhare of the 
government. But not contented with that, they attempted to make 
themſelves abſolute. The Spartans thereupon ſeiſed them, and threw: 
them into priſon. Their daughters 


[So far Polyænus. The remainder of the Stratagem is wanting: but! 
may however be thus ſupplied from the Jourth Book of Herodotus.) 
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Tus wives of the Minyans, and daughters of the principal Lace- 
dæmonians, entreated permiſſion to vifit their huſbands in the priſon 
the night before their intended execution: which was accordingly grant- 
ed. And in the priſon they exchanged dreſſes with their huſbands ; who 
thus furniſhed made their eſcape in women's diſguiſe. They afterwards 
poſted themſelves an mount Taygetus ; and by the intervention of Thera 
had their wives reſtored to them, with free permiſſion to remove, and 
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